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STATEfNT OF W (MISSION 

• 

ihrooghoiit the Nation the prevailing view' is^ that cxjurt-ordered 
desegregation of the public sd^ls In Boston proved to' be a disaster 
during the school year 1974-75*' * . / ^ • 

Wte take issue, with this .conclusion, [vie have wei^^ the evidence 
developed by our staff and the testupony mder oath fron.over 100 
^ witnesses during 5 days of public hearings, Wa conclude that, on balance^ 
. substantial progress was inac3e in Boston in 1974-75 in Hie direction of 
upholding and iitplementing the constitutional ri^ts of children ^d 
youn^ people. We conclude further that the groundwork has been laid 
. for even more signif icsynt progress in this direction in the school year 
19^5-76. . ^. ^ ■ . . 

< The i^egative ^ide] of the ledger is repletie with actions and with . 
failures to ict v^ch have left scars pn the life o'f the dLty thsrt: will 
take many years to^erase. On the other hand, the affirmative side of 
the ledger contains ;nnany ^tri^ that reflect deep-seated ooranitments as 
to the npral aiii oonstit^utional valves that are clearly delineated in the 
opinions rendered by the Federal district '.court.. These positive actions 
have and will continue to have a far .more lastiiig inpact on the life of 
the city than those actions which have been designed to undermine the 



Q^nsti/tutioi of the Uhited States. / ^ ' ^ 

^\ Vfe have taken note of the setioias. disorders that took place in and 
cotmd four sdioolsi We have also taken note of the fact that desegre- 
ga^cjn proceeded in a peaceful and orderly manner in ^ and around 76 schools. 

Wfe have id^tified the fact that the B6ston School Ccnmittee has 
consistently and persistently refused to accept the responsibilities 
have/ been placed' on them by the Constitution of the'Uhited States as 
defined by the Federal district court. Vfe have also identified the fact 
that, in spite of this lack of leadership and defiance of the ConstitiJ- ' 
tiop ty the school oomnittee, creative school adnninistrators, joined by* 
Lcated faculty, parents, students, and oonmunity leaders, were eible ^ 
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schools to set aside initial fear and mistrust, r^lace siispicion 
hostility vath oooperation^ explore new aveniies for racial harmoiry, 
aj5d achieve integration in such a manner as to make significant contri- 
butions to the educational growth and development of their students. 

We have taken note of the failure of the Mayor and other city 
officials to si^pport unequivocally the Federal district court's finding 

of violation of the Constitution by the Boston Sdiool Cormittee and the 
court'^ subsequent orders designed to bring the school oormittee into^ 
prmity vath the Constitution. We also have identified the personal 
forts cn the part of tiie Mayor, and city officials, to naintain the 
^ peace, to plan in preparation for desegr elation, and to organize neighbor- 
hood teams and biracial student teams in an effort to lessen tensions 
by developing a better understanding of ccnmon aspirations. 

We have taken note of the weaknesses in the Boston Police Department 
a^ of a failure to bring about effective coordination of Federal, State* 
and local law enforcanent activities. We have also recognized,' however, 
that for most of the school year, due in part to the activities of Federscl 
and primarily State and local law enforcement personnel, there were no 
intem:ption3 to the educational program because of violence.* When ^ 
violerce did occur it was confined to a ccnparatively small number of 
areas. ^ 

We have identified the failures on the par^: of leaders in many* segments 
o/ the city's life to speak oxit in no uncertain terms' in sx^jport of the 
constitutional and moral values v^iich are an integral part of the court- 
ordered desegregation plan. At the same time the evidence presented to 
us makes it clear that many persons within the various ^segments of .the 
city's life have been willing to speak in siapport of these constitutional 
and morai values. 

We recognize that the Federal Goverrment feiled to provide tlie 
leadership that should have been provided in svpport of the court's 
, decision. We also recognize that officials associated with various agencies 
of the Federal Government rendered invaluable assistance to the Federal 
district court, ' the city, and the Boston schools throughout the sphool year. 
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Vigcaxjus. eff^xts sh&uld be itade all who are a part of the Boston 
oomiunity, with the support of both the Federal and State Goverrments^ 
'to build on the foundation laid by those were responsible f or iiie: _ , 
actiens vMch have been centered on the affirmative side of the ledger. 

Wfe have weighed the evidence relative to the preparaticns that are 
being made for Phase II. We believe thatt^^ v ^ 

r-rr The Phase II desegregaticai plan E>riesents a unique opportunity 
to acocnplish a substantial upgraUng of education in the Boston public 
school system because^ anoig other reasons, of its provisions for estab- 
lishing strong link^es betwe^ public school educatiqi and institutions 
of higher educaticai, business, institutions , labor organizations and the 
arts. 

— 'Aaditicnal schools will follow the leadership^ 'of thos^ 
schools v^ch made signi'f icant progress in the direction of desegregation 

during Phase I, ' - 

r^* Activities of. Federal, State, and local law enforcement 

cogencies will be coordinated in a far more effective manner. 

— Leaders of "various segnents of the city's life will itiake it 
clear by both word and deed that they unequivocally siflcport desegr^ation 
as ordered by the court because of the constitutional and itioral v 4lues 
that are at stake. , 

' — The Gitywide Ccfcrdinatii^ Council, ^appointed .by the Federal 
district court, will provide the foc/al point v^iich was lacking durii>g 
■ Phase I for coordinating all^f the/ activities designed to support the 
ooprt order. 

... ^ «ihe Federa;L GoverniWit's* leaiership will be more effective 
and its activities will be better coordinated. 
' In brief, there are si^ficant signs of hope. 

Bostc^i, however,' continues to confront one unresolved issue that 
could prove to* be the AchiU6s he3l of the entire program for upholding 
and iirplanenting tiie oonsttt^ticalal rig^its ,of the children ajST young 
people, of ^ the city. ' ' . ' • ' . 

Ihe major administrative Responsibilities for implanenting the order 

' - " _ • ' • ■ ' ' . 'i 

r • . . . - " ' / 



of the Federal district csourt rest, under the' law, with the Boston School 
Conroittee, This ocnroittee has given no indication of a willingness to 
ciiange the attitudes or practices \*ddi characterized^its approach to 
Phase !• ' 

In one of our findings^ fuUy supported by the evidence, ,we reached 
the. follcwirg conclusion: • 

Ordered by the Federal district court to eliminate 
every form of racial segregation in the public 
sqhools of Boston, the Boston School Camittee has 
pursued a deliberate policy of minimal can(?>liance. 
The effect o£ the Boston School Camiittee's state- 
ments, policy, and inaction was to fbster within 
the ccnnunity outric^it resistance to school 
deseqreqaticn • 

It is axionatic that if these v*io have been criven the respcnsibility 
to administer a program decide to do evprythir^ possible to undercut the 
program there is very little passibility of the program's potential being 
realized. 

Iherefore", it is our reoarmerdation that if the Boston School 
Cotmittee persists in its refusal to take affirmative actions in support 
of the oonstituticnal tights of the children and ya^ people of Boston^ 
the Federal district court should amsider placing the 'feoston's public 
sdaool system in receivership and designating the State board of ^ 
education, seme other public officials, or a private iri^tituticai or person 
as the receiver. Both the legal reasons in support 'of this possible action 
and a legal JJrecedent are discussed in the body of our report.-'^^ 

We recognize that no court wculd take acticai such as that recaimerded 
above except as a last resort. We believe, however, that no public body 
at any level of government should continue to be responsible for the 
oondupt of the piiblic's biosinesq if the meirbers of that bofy Ipelieves 
that they are above the Constitutioh and the law. 

^ . ' ^ 

V See .iteocrtmendation 14.- infra r ■ 
' ' ^ ' , • 
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PREFACE 



hs a result of the significant unrest end disrv^Jticn that did 
cxMur in late 1974 and 1975, the Massadwsetts Advisory Ccranittee to 
tti& U.S. Oonmissioi on Civil Ri^ts requested the Ocranissicn to _ . - 
rv»iK» to Boetcn and investigate the iitplanentaticn of school de- 
segregation. ^ _ . , 

The C3qcinis8ion sent st2iff to Boston in Ncrvarber 1974 to itate a 
preliiniiiary assesarent. Based on their r^x>rt^ pocesented in Deoeniber 
1974, the Oxtmission wrote to president Ford rebonitiendiiig substant ially 
incxeeised aihd well-ooordiiated Federal sc^jport and lead er ship, , 

In F^aruary the Massac±Eusetts Advisory Ccxntnittee itiet in Boston 
with iteri^^f Ihe Qatitdssiori aid urged than to convene public 
hearings. In March 1975/ the Oxnrnission authorized a team* of lav^^ers 
and social scientists to begin a full-scale investigation of public 
sd»ol desegregatioi^ in Boston. In April the Gornmission announced its 
intention to convene public hearings in Boston on. Juro 16/ 1975i' 

In preparation for the hearing ard in the issuance of pii>penas 
to conpel the compearance of vfitnesses and testimony/ the Ccratnission"^ 
sought to obtain the views of all parts of the Boston fcatmmity. ^ 
Cdnmission staff was siqpplemented by two leading law enforcanent 
consultantSr and historical background materials were obtained fron 
the Massachusetts Research Center. Ebctensive use was also made of 
the individual -ana collective cdvice and eoq^ertise of the 
Massac*usetts Advisory Ccranittee, nany of vixjse raenfcers are intiimtely 

involved in the Boston oortmunily. 

Ihe CcBinission carefully 'delineated the socjpe of the hearing 
in order to focus solely on the. inplanentation of public sdiool 
desegregaticn. Ihe hearing was not held to decide whether sdiool 
desegregation should or should not occur, or whether mandatory pupil 
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transportatioi should be used to achieve it* Ihe Canmission has 

studied schcx>l deseigregation in rainerous.cximtuiities throughout the 

country for more than a decade* It^^position on desegregaticm has been 

• and continues to be clear. Iri' Tv^ty Ygarg After Brown: Equality of 

BrKica t ional, O^rtunity ^ the Ctratiission stated: 

Opponents of desegregation, and many proponents 
as well, often suggest that if desegregation 
were ordered to achieve equal educational 
opportunity, then desegregatiai must be justified 
primarily by the acadenuc achievanent of najority 
ana minority p:5>ils in desegregated schools. 
Achievement, in such cases, frequently is defined 
as the outoone reflected in cognitive test scores. 
Hie controversy surrouxxiing testiiig itself, its 
meaiiing and cxiltural and langiaage bias, generally 
is discounted* Even on these terms, however, the 
available data generally are supportive of 
desegregation. 

« 

All such considerations avoid the basic issue: the 
/' 14th amendment to the Constitution, not scientific 
findings, governs both desegregation of the public 
schools and the ikransportation, if required, to 
achieve it. . Decisions affecting desegregation rest 
on legal and moral grounds rather thaiii' on sci^tif ic 
research, regardless of its results, ^ . 

Oyer 100 witnesses, representing the entire spectrum of views -and 
experiei^'Tx)ncerning 9chcx>l segregation, appeared at the 5-day 
session iji June. An additional group of persons appeared volmitarily 
in open session and presented the Canmission with brief statements of 
their personal or organizational- views. 

Uiis report is drawn fron tho^ June, hearing as well as fron'tho 
e^qjertise the Comiiksion has developed; ccnceming desegregation in other 
, areas of the Nation. I' ; 
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^^^ii^^ Boston has been perceived as a center of enlig^itened thought 
on the subject of hunan and civil ri^its since the revolutionary 
era. Hcwever, Boston's history tells a sometimes conflicting story. 
Ethnic, racial, and relij^ious discrimination have produced v^ed . 
degrees of political and social coiiflict over the years. Boston's 
neic^iborhoods are clearly delineated "by race and ethnicity, and 
discrimination against various group® has been a fact of Boston life. 
Die progressive intellectuai tradition of the city ettodied in its 
academic and cultural institutiois has existed side by side with 
. ethnic and racial division. 

^ For years' Boston's blacik comnunity was stable in" nuiiDer and con- 
sisted laigely of peojile who lived there for gaierations. Siri^e 
the Second World War, the blaoik population has grown r^idly and 
segregated housing and sdxjols have increased. In 1960 nearly 80 ' 
percent of blacik public elementary school students attended majority 
black schools; over 35 percent of all blaoik elementary" school stvdents 
attended schools that were 90 to 100 percent ^laoik.~ A sixnil^ 
pattern of segregatior^, emerged in housing. — 

In 1961 open .enrollment was adopted as school pol^ as' a means 
fcy viiich blacik students might transfer to predoniinant^ly white schools. 
For over a decade this policy rpalned in effect; It achieved nothing 
as f^ as sc^l integration was concerned, since white students were 

_!/ U.S. Ccrpdssion on Civil Rights, Racial Isolat ion in the Public 
Schools (1967), p. 4. - .| ~ ' 

J/ Morgan v. HenmH^an, 379 ^Svqcp. 410,- 472 (D.'Mass. 1974), aff'd 
. sub nan. Morgan Kerrigan ,^^^02 F.2d 58 (1st Cir, 1974) cert denied. 
42 U.S.L.W^ 3560 ( U.S. May 12, 1975). ' 
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al5o free to transfer fron. s&hools .wipse octtpbsitions were not to 
their likir^..' In April 1"?65, tiie repoi±.,by the Mvisory Oaimittee to 
the Massachusetts State;XScnmissioner of Biucatioti fccnd "that Boston 
contained 45 racially ^iinbalancea^ schools— i.e., schools vdth more 
than 50 percent nonwhite stwdents. . ^ The caiinii^ noted that ^ 
"[Olpen enrolOment alone cannot' adiieve school integration. Relying 
on open enrolment places th4. responsibility for school integration 
on the uncoordinated actions of thousands of parents, rather than cn 
the planned actions of schools thenselves." ^ 

In view* of these fi«iLi^s/and of growing pressure fron the black 
cotitunity in Massachusetts, the State adopted the Facial litibalance 
Act of 1965, a law which included the most advanced school integration 
requirements of ai^ major city -in the Nation. ^According to the' act, 
ary school with a nonwhite enrollment of mare than 50 percent was 
"iitfcalanced.." ^ Strong sanctions were available for use against local 
school catmittees which failed to correct such iitiaalance; the cotmissioner 
of .'education coul^ refuse to certify all State school aid for that system. 

While at first glance passage of this legislation ^^leared to 
represent a- significant step forward towards integratiai, in truth • 
it achieved little. The act'did not require integration of all-white 
schools; it prohibited involuntary interdistrict transportation; and its 
guidelines for cotnpiiance were vague, opening avenues for procrastination 
and evasion which the Boston School Canmittee,' as ilater c^evelcptents 

U id. at 417. " ■ ' * 

4 / Advisory. Ccntnittee on Facial Inisalance and Education, Massachusetts 
State- Board of Education, Because it is Ric^t— Educationally (April 
196^),p.4.' ■ ^ ■ ^ 

Sy Mass 'Gen. L. Ch. 71g§37e aid -37D (1969). (Supp. 1975). - 
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proved, used to fuU aivantage. Moreover, ddaate over the act 
revealed an intetisity of opposition whidi boded iU for tte future. 

IXnring th6 next 8 years State education authorities sou^ 
futilely to iaplonent i£ie Racial Unbalance Act and to caipel the 
Boston School Oarmittee to integrate at least a substantial portion 
of its public schools. A host of State agencies became involved, 
•including the State board of education and the Massachusetts Camiission 
Against Discriaination. Suits and countersuits were filed in State 
courts. 

Oat of pessimian over prospects for change, black parents in 
Boston organized their own progranns in their quest for equal educational 
cpportunity for their children. Operation llxodus was created by blade 
parents in Poxbury to transport nearly 600 black students to predani- 
nantly white schools during the 1965-66 school year. In Septeniaer 1966, 
another transfer program orgaifLzed by blacks—Metropolitan Council for 
laucaticnai C^^xartunity <METCX))— transported blade students to suburban 
sdwol ss^steras that volunteered to take them. 

By 1971, however, Boston's public schools were more segregated 
than ever. Sane 62 percent of the black pupils (then 32 percent of . 
total enrollroent) attended schools tiiat were mare than tO .percent 
blade. • . ' . 

In yiew of the increased segregation and continued defiance'^of 
the State by thfr Boston School Coranittee, the local chaptjer of ^ 
National Association for the Advancement of Cblored People (K^Abp) . 
filed suit in Federal ^district court in March 1972, allfeging. govemneaital 



^ U.S. Oaanission on Civil Rights Staff Report, School uiegregation 
in Boston (June 1975) , p. 20 (hereinafter referred to as ataf t fiaport) . 
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discriininatioa' ih creatirg'ai^ i^aihtaiming' k segregated ^E«t>^c school ' 
■ systan* -fee Federal ex^tive .branch also became , involyed in Boston 
for the first time. In Nbvaj^' 1971, the tJ.S.. Department of Health, 
BJucation, and Welfare (HEW) wrote a letter 'to'' the schopl ccnrnittee 
♦ charging discrimination in certain educational programs. 'KTe letter 
^was*1i^e first step in a. process that woulk lead 2 yeats* later to a fii^ilng* 
•of discriinination by HEW apd.a thr^t to ^cut off aU Federal ^edupation 

funds.;^ ' . , * • ' 

In 1973, the Statfe. board of* education, Having' fcund a riatiber of, . . ' 
.Boston. School Gcnmittee ihtegratibri 'proposals, imacceptable, presented 

its "Short-.Tterm Plan to Reduce Irobalance in. the Boston' Public sdiools. " 

This plan, designed solely tb, meed the limited regoiranents of t^e 
^Racial Imbalance ^^ct, proposed to reduce the nuiiDer of irtbalanced schools 

fran 61 to 42 by redistricting; reorganiziiig the grade structure into , 
' an* elanentary (K-5) , middle (6-8); and high school ^9-12)- system; and 

By' busing afeout 19,000 of the city's approjdmately 83,000 students to 

•different school^. • ' ' . ' ^ ■ \ 

■ , In March ' 1974 , the Boston ^Scrisol ' Department notified parents 

aid students of .new school assignments' fejp.Septetitoer 1974 fxirsuant' ^ . 
-,to the Stater's "Shdrt-Tterm plan.". Mcve^,' hcwever-, werfe being planned^ ^ . 
.a nurtoer'of quarters to thwart the action bf t^ State court. 'TlTe. 

Governor ani maity State legislators premised to seek rep^l <ye 

modification of portions of the Racial Urbalance Act. " Stich action ; '\ 

' 7 / ' - ' ' 

might negate the .Sta'te court-iftposed plan. 



: ■ : : — ~ : • i • 

7 / Whetiier such action would ^ae constitutional is open to question; 
see, e.g., Reitman v. Mulkey, 387 U.S. 369 (1967) . The practical effect, 
however,' would have been to, tie the matter up in' litigation again, therd^y 
postponing iltplementation. » . " 
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On June 21, 1974, the Federal disteict court in Bosfccn found that 
the Boston School Conmittee had unsonfetitaitionally foste^ and ' 
naintaijied a segregated public school syston. The rulir^'lfts a 
sweeping condemnation of Boston School Ccmnittee policies S|kch, the 
court found, had been "knowingly" designed to foster segregWon. 
As a result of these policies, racial segregation permeated %fiools 

, '"in all areas of the city, all grade levels, and all types o%chools."-^ 
The court noted that segregation had occurred in the use^ 
facilities and construction of new structures— for ejcanple, in^« 
selection of school sites 'aid the use of' portable classrooms, 
tion resulted fron the way district liifes were drawn and redre 

-open enrbliment ^ qontroLLed transfer^ and fron faculty and 
assigiments. Exanples of each,vd.th spediiic schools and dates/v 
noted. - ■; 

The court explicitly rejected the school ccmnittee 's main dJeise 
—that school segregation in Boston was the inevitable consequence i^if 
. segregaj:ed hoising patterns and an increase in the city's black pc^-. 
lation. The court also pointed out, in response to the ccrmittee/' s \ 
claim l^t it had operated a valid neighborhood- school systan, ,ihaM 
school committee pol:|j|es— extensive busing, open enrollmsnt,/4ilti-| 
schobl ^districts, ma^St? schools, citywide schools, and f^'er 
pattems-^e in f^t "Antithetical" to a neighboirhood "school systai'^ 

, The court, perhaps antix:ipatiiTg strong opposition to its ruling, 
stated that "No amount ofi public or' parental opposition vdll excus4|p- 
•avoidance by school off^|aJ.s°of constitutional obligat jx)ns . " ii/ 




11 



8/ Morgan, stpra , at 4] 

■ 9/ H.. at 424. 

10/ M. at 473. - 

•11/ Id. at 482. 
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Ihe findings contained in the Federal court decisicn were 
red by those opposed to desegregation. Ihe years spent resisting 
Racizd -Inisalance Lawl<xxnbined with general opposition to 
^oroed busing," reinforced a posture of. defiance. Specific acts of 
istance—f requent and persistent as they were-became Ibss 
rtant than the atnospbere of hostility encouraged by public • 
officials vA>o sanctioned d^iance. 

Opponents discounted the .question of culpability for creating 
the evil of segregation, as they did the effect of segregatixxi on 
the ccranunity. ^Cie leg^ foundation and moral obligation f6r 
desegregation was also ignored. Instead absolute opposition to ^ 
court-ordered^ desegregation held sway. Ihe rule of law was also 
challenged by those whcf portrayed the constitutional process as 
somehow illegitimate. . CpposiUdn to desegregation became the , . 

accepted ccmnunity norm. Behavior in defiance of the ccnstitutionaL 
process' seated to mahy—albeit erroneously—to be a legitimate 
exercise of individual rights. • 

m the face of sudi opposition, the Federal district court ordered 
the' parties to submit desegregation plans. Oice a determination of 
oonstituti^ culpability for school segr^ation is made, this ^ 
ranedial phase in the litigaUcn process ^is%x:ial. The Federal" district 
court must make sure that -the remedy— the de^4gregation plaA-pas^es • 
constitutionaJ, muster," according to guidelines set forth by the Supreme 
CouEtlin the years since the decisions in Brpwn v. Board of Education, 
349 U.S. 294(1955) . The initial burden, of eliminating school 
segregation falls on the party responsible for it in the fi^st place-in 
this case, the Boston School>Ccimdttee. Hie Supreme Court has stated^ 
School boards. . .operating state-corpelled dual 
systems ''[^e]. . .charged with^the affirmative duty 
to take-whlttever steps might be neoessarjy to con- 
vert to a unitary system iri which raciajj discriminatia\ 
.[is] eliminated root anii branch. 

/ * * 
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The burden on a school board today is to cane " 

forvard vath a [desegregation] plan that 
, J. • premises realistically to work ana pranises , - - " 

.,\ , realistically to vork raw. y>/ 

^ A desegregation plan meets constitutional standards only if it 
is-"kfective" and makes "every effort to achieve the greatest 
- possible degree of actual desegregation, taking into account the 
practicalities of the situation." l^/sich plans.must not only ' 
eradicate separate schools, but also guard against resegregation;— 
Wiere school of f ioials- fail to discharge their duty to develop 
> acceptable deseciregation plans, a Federal district -court then may * 
issue appropriate orders to acoaiplish what ibcal authorities either 
fail or refuse to do. The Supreme Court has approved a wide vairiety 
of techniques, including the use of mathematical ratios of minorities 
. to whites^in a school system as a "starting point" for shaping 
.ranedies.-5 other methods endorsed by the Court include restructuring 
of attendance zones, pairing and clustering of schools, and the 
transportation of pupils. i§/ 

The- keynote, hcwever, is that the remedies must be "reasonable, 
feasible; and Workable" (otiEiasis added) .il/ The so-called neighbor- 
hood or waik-in school has no special constitutional significance. 
• In fact^ remedies cannot be limited to the walk-in school vtoe such ' 
ranedie^ will not result in desegregation, 'ihe only restriction of 
the district court's ratiedial pcjwers pertinent to Boston is that the 

12/ &een v. New Kent Comty School Board, 391 U.S. 430, (1968) . 
13/ Davis V. Board of Ocninission&rs, 402 U.S. 33, 37 (1971). 
^S. SSr?59* (gS?.°^ Camdssioners of the City of Jackson,' 391 
sf^dgTlK ^' ^^"^^ Mecklenburg Boar^ of Education, 4^2 U.S. 1, 

^°?ter, "Desegregating Uriban Schools: A Revie/ of 
Techniques," 43 Harv. Bduc. Rev. 5 (1973). 

,17/ Sv«nn v. Charlotte Mecklenburg Board of Education, supra , at 31. 
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ratBdy may not reach .parties vot shewn to be culpable.--^ In the 
Boston case, suburban jvirisdictions could not be included in the 
ratedy since the litigation showed no culpability^ on their part^ — 

Ihe Federal district court; in Boston adopted a tvro-phase ranedy. 
It ordered inqolatventation of the shart-term State "imbalance" plani^/ 
in Septanber 1974, as the State court had already directed; this plaiT 
became known as Phase I. The court then ordered the Boston School 
Contnittee to develop a full plan to desegregate the BQ 5 tQa ..gjblic 
schools beginnir^ in Septariaer 1975 (eventually known as Phase II) . 

Fran June to August 1974, the Boston School a3rcrd.ttee--asked-fo&- • 
and received the opportuniiY to modify the Phase I plan vathin 
permissitae constitutional perimeters. Their efforts were unacceptable. 
Later it becaifte apparent that the oomiittee's opportuiiLty to develop 
a plan for Phase II vrould also produce nothing. Instead, Hi»-i'«aeral y 
district court eventiially appointed a panel^of^ispecial masters to desi^ 
the Phase Il-plan. I5ie Phase II plan is a oonprehensive effort to 
xjpgrciae education .in^ Boston and to involve all oortponen£s of ^iiie 
ocrapnuhity in the desegregation process. 

Although the Phase I planrhad been adopted by the State court-irr late 
1973 axx3 pcpil assignments had gone cut several months prior to the 
Federal district court order, Boston's readiness for desegregation vas 
narginal. Prior to the Federal court order, mDst Bostonians believed — . 
and for 10 years they were correct—that desegregation^wouldr never ^ 

occur in Boston. . 

Planning over the surmer vgas haphazard. The supe rinten dent of 
schools bore the inilvidual responsibility for desegregation planning; 
, an earlier attaipt to delegate Jbhis task^ a full-^time person had been 



18/ MilliJcen V. Bradley, 418 U.S. 717 (1974). r 
19/ Morgan y. Hennigan, supra note 2. ^ 
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turned dcwn by the school ocmmittee. " Ihe schc»l department's functions 
are^ normally curtailed during the surtmer and the limited staff 
a^ilable in 1974 focused primarily on logistics. A 2-week training 
pKogr^ for school personnel was hurriedly organized airi held in 
August) Attendance was voluntary but paid. At the local level the 
preparation try headmasters and other faculty ran^ fron extensive 
to almost none. / 

Ihe City government, which was responsible for law enforconent 
during school desegregation, developed a plan 4iat focused on the 
logistics of pupil transpojTtation. it determi/ed, Ls a result of its 
e>q«riences with student and civil disturbances in the 1960s, that 
police should have a low profile. 

In conjunction with its law enforcement responsibilities, the 
mayor's' of fix;e aS^signed to the neighborhood "little city halls" the 
responsibility for local coordination ak planning. Other city agencies 
•were involved' but jilayed a low-key role. City officials such as the 
youth activities ccctnission vrorked to a limited extent with the little 
city halls. . \ 

Snly a few individuals .outside government issued statements in 
si^rt of school desegiregation. The Boston media concentrated on 
bailanced coverage in ord^ to avoid arotsij^ aiotions by focusii^ ' 
exclusively on negatives. ,In addition, a public service advertising 
canpaign was designed, utilizing catrnunity figures, such as sports 
stars, to aonphasize that peaceful implan^tation could occur. The 
campaign did not support sdiokl desegregatLon as such. 

^Anpther developnent in the^ months ptior to the opening of 
school was the consolidation of '-'anti-busing" groups under -aS 
umbrella organization known as K^, an acronym for Restore Our 
Alienated Rights. Public officials who had-beccme pir^minent opponents 
of "forced husing" during the last io years w^e '.publicly associated 
with RDAR. Rallies and march^ were\^held over the siiriner. 
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Jh the black ccnnunity apprehension grew over 'the opening of 
schools in Septeitser 1974. , In late siitmer, major black camtunity 
organizations coordinated their efforts to provide safety for black 
and white youngsters who wuld be altering the newly desegregated 
schools, ^ith sane exceptions, no similar activities were undertaken 
by predcminaniily vAiite coninunity organizations. , 

. ,'Ihe Federal Government fail4 to provide effective coordination 
-in sv?)port of the desegregation order. 

In this setting school opened— alljeit 2 weeks late to'^Gvide 
sore additional planning tiins-inSeptatfcer 1974. In the vast inaj3rity 
of schools, desegregation was peaceful. However, the boycott of 
schools that had been widely projected, but that inany beUeved had only 
a short term potential continued fron Septattoer throughout the 
academic year. School atteidance fluctuated beta^een 40,000 and 
60,000 students in a system with a potential enrollment of 80,000. - 

• In the few schools where incidents did occur, they were serious 
aid protracted aid received much national publicity The activities 
in and about these schools, paa^icularlx ^(Uth. ^ 

High Schools, formed' the national inage of Boston. The police depart- 
ment soon shifted its low visibility strategy to one of massive polk:e 

'-presence. /' ' ' - ' ' 

In'x^tober the city govemnerfb asserted that it could not contain 

•the'topo&kpn.to at the trouble spots, and the m^r 

requ^ted^ fSaeral- Goverimenfto provide U.S. jnarshals and other 
Feder^ lawvenfolcatent support. The Federal 'dis1xk:t court refused 
to order^%c^t^su^rt .aidjthe U.S. Department c)f Justice would not' 
voluntpr it. . 

Tfibth refusals were based on principles of constitutional 
federalism. Boston vjqu^ haVe' to exhaust all available local and 
State resources before Federal'- law, enforcement support wouM be provided 
Significant numbers pf State ari^ metropolitan district police were 
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iiBde available.to the city. At cne point the/National Guard was 
placed on alert, as vjer^ Federal troops. Biroughout tte remainder 
of the academic year two trouble^J high schools v&^e physically 
occupied by large ccntingaits of police. . 

While naticnal attrition focused cn resistance, soriB Boston 
schools managed, vath little publicity but with much dedication and 
hard work, to function well and provide increased educational 
oppDrtunities for their students. 
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1. GENERAL 

A. NmON?Uj SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
FINDING y 

F.l. SucoessfiJl desegregation requires that local school boards 
take af f intative steps to marshal and coordinate all 'Available 
resources within and outside of the school system to deal with each 
of the^folloving ; ' 

(a) Systeiwide review^ Planning to iteet the substantive 
and administrative needs of a desegregating school system requires a 
current ass^sment of those needs > 

(b) InvDlvement of all parties > Successful school desegre- 
gation can be achieved only with substantial efforts to make it work 
on t}^ part of all the participants in the process— the school' boards 
the super interment/ school personnel ^ the news'media^ civic leaders 
(including religious leaders) / parents^ and students^ 

(c) Dissemination of information^ Ihe ocninunity should be 
kept' fully infonted at every stjgp in the school desegregation process 
on sudi matters as; v^t the plan entails/hc^^ each party is affected^ 
and how each party can participate in the process^ 

(d) Affirmative leadership^ A vital element in sxjccessful 
school desegregation is the support of leaders from all segements of 
tte cotmunity; political ^ governmental , religious ^ civic / econonic^ 
educational, and religious among others. 

r'-'^'-...,^ (e) Ccimiunicaticn aitang all parties > All parties having any 
^ TOle in the process should keep one another regularly informed of \fett 
steps are being taken to implement the school desegregation program^ 



\J Findings are consecutively numbered throu^xDut the repo^ 
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(f) Coordinaticn among all parties. All parties having any 
rote in the desegre gaticn pipoess should coordinate their efforts to ' 
ensure the most efficient use of personnel and resou rces, 

(g) Training. Desegregation training of two types ilr 
aie to p rovide the technical and professional skills need^ to design, , 
establish, and ope rate a desegregated school system^ th4 otW to provide 
hiinan relations ski lls, sucii as oaliflict managenaent or cultural under- 
standing. I 

(h) Student attendance. Steps should be taken to giforce 
mandatory school attend^i^^ laws and to ensure that students do not 
leave a school system volmtarily. \ 

(i) Student discipline. Where discipline needs to be exerted 
to preser ve order so that learning can occiy, it must be administer^ in 
a racially neutral manner; vrf^ere students are renoved/frcm sdiool for 
disciplina ry reasons, 1^" school system should provide alternative 
possibilities for th eir education. N 

(j) Funding. Inplementation of desegreciration will often 
require/additional expenditures by the- school system . 

V In the past 5 years, the United States Ccranission on Civil Rights ' 
has studied the school desegregation process' in 19 schoolu districts •, 
across the Nation. gcras were' in the North, others werS'ifl the South; 
some had desegregated voluntarily, others were under court order to do so. 
The purpose of these studies was to present documented facts, both positive 
and negative, concerning school desegregation in conmunities \fcn.(±. were, 
apd in many cases still are, undergoing change. i 



2/ United States Ccmmissiai on Civil Rights, J'ive Communities; Oheir 
Search for Etaual Education (1972) (hereinafter cited as Five Conrouni ties 

The Diminis hing Barrier; A Report on School Desegregat ion in Nine 

Oomnunities (1972) (hereinafter cited as Nine Ccirmunities) 7 "5cEoor 
Desegregatiai in Tten Communities (1973), 
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Sciiools ill the 19 districts studied have experienced varyijig ^ 

deqrees of success. All, however, shared a detenninaticn not to be 

3/ ' 
ovei3(*e]iiBd iy pxcbletnsr but seek workable solutuxis. - 

Aocojcding to one Ccranission r^xart, no ccrtitunity can achieve 
successful desegregation without substantial sii^Jort and effort fron 
th2(t ooranunity' s leadership— political, civiCr educational, and 
reUgibus. 4/ Along these lines, the 10 findings set out above 
should be tte primary objectives for any school system seeking to 
desegregate its schools. 

School desegregation requires something akin to a retooling of the 
system in v^ch it will (^aerate.-. It is iicportant that the retooling 
process be planned carefully and thoughtfuliy, srell in advance of its 
inplanaitsticn, so that all parties are as pr^jared as possible to assist 
in the transition to desegregation. _ The first step in planning for such 
a change is to carry out a systenwide review to assess vAiat: needs to be 
. done and how it can best be acocnplished. Bie benefit to be gained fron 
such an assessment is both short arid long term, ^e short term gain is 
obtaining an accurate definition of needs that must be met on an imrediate 
Basis. Ihe long term benef it, alnwiy e^^jerienced by seme oatmunities 
.\*ere school desegregation is underw^, is the opportunity to take ""a new 
and hard look at a school district's educational program in order to 
discard v*at is no longer useful and institute educational innovations 
that can lirprove the systan for all v*x) are part of it. ^ 



, y Nine Oomnuoities / p. 3. " ^ ^ 

-'4/. Sdxx>l Desegregation 'in Ten Ctatnonunitiesr p. 4* 
^ 5jI Ibid. , p. 6. . 
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t^^espcead ocraiuiity si^^ort and invDlveraent bases the path of 
school desegregation. , In seme school districts that have desegregated 
voluntarily; such involveraaxt has begun at the level of designing a 
desegregation plan, but at the very least the invDlvement,.of all parties 
nust begin at the initial stages of iiiplernentaticn. Ohe school systan 
in Hillsborough County {Tampa) , Florida, began to desegregate in 1971 
with a lainiitlun of difficulty. , Broadly based ocranunity involvenent and 
support were primary factors in Hillsborouc^i "County's success. Bie 
school board set ip a ccmtiunity desegregation ccnmittee to include the 
public in both the design and inplenientation of the desegregation plan. 
Participation on that ocnndttee b/ najor civic leaders and opinion makers 
gave the plan collective camnMiity st?:port; those who helped design the 
plan had a vested interest in its success. ^ 

Availability of correct and ocrplete inf ontation is a critical 
factor in a oamuiity's acc^Jtance of school desegregation. Cotinaiity 
residents nust be made fully aware of the desegregation plan and how 
it will af feed them and- their children. Opportunity should be provided 
for parents and students to visit and learn to'know their newly assigned 
schools and teachers. Fears about desegregation can be diminished by 
full knowledge and understanding; runoors can be ccntrolled better v^iai 
informaticn is freely available. As the Ccranission ccncluded in a 
recent publicatdLon: * ' ' 



6/ School Deseqreqatxon m Ten Cortmunities. pp. 6, 7. The 156-meitber 
' Oatim nity Desegregation Coranittee represented not only the recognized 
ocpitunity leadership, but also" those perfecns who had ej^aessed the 
strongest feelings either for or against school desegregation. Included 
were 30 students, members from the White Citizens Council and the 
National Welfare Ri^its Organization, as well as. parents, newspe^jer 
editors, radio and television personnel, and bank presojdents. 
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Esqperienoe also shows that failure to take 
these preparatory st^ severely reduod^^ 
the chajnces for sir:Qess» In scfq^ ccatntm- • 
ties, last ditch opposition to school 
♦ desegregation — down to the day of. sdiool 
opening, and beydid— has precluded ^uch ' ' ..--^^ -V — 
preparation and has prevented school - ' ^ ' 
systems fron making the transition to 
desegregaticai in an atrosE^iere of p\i>lic 
calm and awareness. 21 - * 

Successful school desegregation requires affirmative leadership. ^ 
Qaomaunity leaders must do more ,than maintain a position of neutrality on 
.the issvie of desegregation. Positive support will promote an atmosphere 
of conmunity acceptance in viiich school desegregation can be iitple- 
itented much more easily. 'Bie in whidi sdiQol official^, .civic 
leaders, and the news media respond to disnptive incidents, for 
exairple, can work either 'to preserve calm or heighten tension. ^ 
The school administration has a primary role in this process , because 
it is responsible for designing and carrying out da/-to-da/ policy. 
School administrators must stress obedience to the law, enjiiasize 
.the opportunity desegregation represents for positive and innovative 
educational diange, and take every possihle step to assure that the 
process not only WQrks,, bxit j/rc>rks well. 

Procedures must be established early in school desegregation 
plarining which will ensure that all parties to the process communi- 
cate with each other and coordinate their efforts. Such coordination 
is mandator^' if diplication and cdifusion are to be avoided. In 
the Uhion Township, New Jersey, school district, which desegregated 
in ooirplianoe with Title VI requirements, school board meitbers 
considered cxinraunication with the conmunity most iitportant. The. 

7/ School Desegregation in Ten Ocnittunities; p. 7. 
8/ Ibid. , p. 9. ' 
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board net ocntinually <ath parent-teacher associatiais and black and 
vsute csamunity leaders/ seeking their advice ^and keeging than 
infonned at every step -of the. planning "and iiqplenaitation process. 

Special training for faculiy and stafl^ to aid mderstanding pf, th^ 
prbblans and needs arising JEron desegregation is essential- to sapcess-^ 
Siiqilar training is also useful for par^its and studaits. Financial 
assistance for sudi training should' be sot^ through Federal ..programs 
such as the Einergency School Aid Act (ESAA) ; TitOe of iiie, . Civil ' 
Ri^its Act of 1964, vAuch provides for technical assistanfte ta 
"desegregating school districts; and Title I pf the Eleinentaiy and 
Secdhdary Educaticn Act (ESEA). — ^ . ' ' 

Bcycotts have been used by students to op^se Qie desegregatim 
process. Because s<±ool attendance is^reguired by statute, )^ a . 
student vAw is engaged in a boycott is legally, truant froti school 
and can be penalized. Desegregating school districts shouid make a , 
concerted effort to keep students in school, and shovild use iegal'^-- 
means to return nonattending students to the educational prdoess, 
Attenticn should also be paid to the 'pcSssible misuse a£ disciplinary 
suspension during desegregation. , A r4cent CCntnission- publication 
makes the point that: ' » • * v 

BTere is evidence that d^Lsciplinary action against ^ " ' . 
minority pt5>ils in sane desegregated schools has 
resulted in high numbers of expulsions and, suspensions. . ' 
For this reason and because of hostiliiy directed 
against than, these students often terminate their 
t education and become pushouts. 12/ . " 



9/ School 



Desegregation in Ten Ccninunities . pp. 130-31." 



..10/' Ibid. , 
' 11/ Mass. 



pp. 6, 7. 

Gen. l; Ch. 76 §§ U 2, 4 (1969). 



12/ 'U.S. dRSTdssion on Civil Rights', TWenty Years After Bro(iffi. 
Ec j uality ofj^ucatlonal cWtt^i>y ng^ / w^ I uu. 



. Q^^'sjfaise i^und, ChildrenOm: of School ^^r^^. (1974, ' 
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'Finally, all sources of. funding, both public and private; 
should be explored by thp desegregating connunity, not cnly for 
ttaining, but also to defray other expenses-and to take advantage . 

■;, of .special prograns \Mch in^ be available specifically for 

' • - ' desegregation -pcrpdpes* 

■ ' ' 13/ 
RBOOUffiMamoN — ' . • 

,R.l. local schjol boards and comnunity leaders fa ced with 
desegregating their sdiool systems^ should utiliz e the findings set 
' ^ out above as a guide in designing and iinplgiient ing a successful 
- program of school desegregation. 

' \lhe 3.0 objectives listed in the' findings are first. steps 
toward making desegregation stccessful. Each sdiool district must 
detemin6 what will work for its school systan> based on its own 
unique or ccxiircn factors. , There can be no assurance that school 
desegregation wiU be acccraplished without some difficulty, for no 
'established foniula. exists which can guarantee success. However, 
the experience gained by the 19 school districts studied can be used 
. by other ccracunities to plan and iitij^lenent successful desegregation. — ^ ^ ^ 



13/ Reocrarendations will be consecutively nutiaered throughout 
, ^ffias report. 

JL4/ Sdpol Desegreqation in Teh Connuiities , p. 11. 
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_B. PUBLIC LEADERSHIP IN BOSEXi ' ■^'\ \ 

FINDINGS 

AU public off icials-, pai^ilarly those heading 
various u nits of qoveminenb, shculd public^^±imu.t thanselves and 
the" resources at their catroand to the suppo^ .of Phase II school 
desegreqatUrf in Bos^xn. ' 

As noted pre^yt^ly, the Ccmnission on ^\7il Rights has sttdied 
s<±ool desegr^^tign in oonnunities throxigfovtt tfie country and has 
evaluated what it takes to itake desegregation wOi'lc in a giv^ ccnnunity. 
In a 1973 report entitled School Desegregation in.^ Comiunities 
the Qxtmissicn concluded: V\ 

Above all^ . . . sixx:es^ful school desegif^ticn 
is not achieved vd.thout sulpstantial effoi^ 
the part of , many groi?>s and individuals— tl^ 
school board, the siperintendoit, the teachd^, 
the news media, civic , leaders, and the studerifes 
. themselves, f^s/ * ^ 

Further, in a 1975 report, the Ccnitiissicn found that: \ 

H t, 

• Given adequate preparation, planning, and ' 
leadership? desegaregaticn can and has been 
a force contributing to substantial inprovement t 
in the quality of educaticn, including amcng 
other factors the opening of new opportunities' \ 
to kno/ and understand persons of differing 



backgrounds. 2£/ ,| 
Testimcny at the Boston hearing, as well as the investiga*^ 
ticn preceding it, provides a picture of ^uncoordinated and uncertain 
leadership, at critical decisiOTiraaking levels. The breakdown in 
leadership occurred at all levels— Federal, State,' and city— and 
involved both policy and public statements, made or not made. 



15/ Ibid ., p. 4. <• 

Ig/ U.S. Ccranissicn on Civil Rights, a\<enty Years After Brown : ' 
EcjuaUty of Educational Opportunitv (1975) , Finding No. 4, p. 88. 
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The Ooninissicxi heard testimony critical of the Federal role fron, ^ 

anong otiiers, the mayor, ^ leaders of the black connunity, ^ and 

the Chairperscn of the Massachusetts State Advisory Corndttee to the 

Ccxmassicn. ^ Frcm the roayor's perspective the Federal Govemraent 

itaintained a " studied posture of j • . . not wanting to get iinnersed" in 

Bostcn's neaiHfor both enforcement and financial aid, -22^ ihe , 

Jfassachusettk Aivisory Ooranittee was "dismayed" at the lack of a visible 

Itederal role ^ presence in Boston, — ^ and^black leaders were strongly 

' critical of comeits made on October 9, 1974, by President Ford regarding 

Bostcn. Perception of the President's ocranents was reflected in this 

ewiiange at the hearing: 

Comiission Counsel: What, in your opinion, were 
the significant factors that led to the negative 
and violent response to school desegregation in 
Boston? 

Percy Wilson: Well, in my opinion, it was: cne, 
the cLutate set by the President of the United 
States when^ made h-is statement that he was not 
in favDjr^f the order; . . . 22/ 

The rble of the Governor's 'office is less clear because of the 

change in c^ninistration at the beginning of 1975, A r^esentative 

of the,presen4^Govemor, without criticizing the performance of the 

previous eydministration or conceding less than total comnatment by 

the new Governor to sdx)ol desegregation, testified that: 



17 / Transcript of Hearing before Iftiited States Comniission on Civil 
Rlihts, Boston, Massachusetts, June 16-20, 1975. pp. 1174-75, 1195 
(all citations to testimony and erfiibits refer to this transcript) • 

18/ Ibid> ,> p. 214. Testimony of Percy Wilson, Executive Director, 
Ftobuiy Multi-Service C36nter, Inc. , of Boston, p. 218; testittcny of 
Ihcmas Atkins, Pr^ident, Boston KRflCP, p. 952. 

19 / Otestiitcny of JUlius Bemstein, p. 69. 
20/ P. 1195. 

jiy P. 69. . ■ 33 

22/ P. 223. 
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. . . f ran the staiv^int of the Gbv^mor 
and nyself ; I thiJik one of the things that 
is goingocn is that at least sane of us are 
beginning now to say that [s<±ooi] desegre- . 
gation is a irust- ^ 

Other persois indicated that vMle ootinunicatiai and coordination 
between the mayor's office and the Governor was a problem in 1974, 
an improved climate flw exists in \itn.dci planning, particularly for 
public safety, is proceeding without friction. — 

At the mayoralty level, testiircny indicated that (1) the role of 

M^jX>r Kevin White in Ehase I and II is significant and that (2) his 

leadership was airbivalent. An indication the iirportance of v4iat 

a mayor says or 'does not say can be found in a statement to the 

Oomdssion by a Dordiester parent: 

I. . '.caivinced our neighbors to send their 
diildren to school, and I promised them, 
because the meyor had prarased us, that 
^ our diildren would be protected. 25/ 

While what the m^r said or did not say was of central iirportance 

in leading Boston throu^ its first year of school desegregation, 

certain policy decisions and actions taken by the m^yor and his staff 

also clearly influenced the course of events. Foremost among these were 

the law enforoanent policy decisions made by city, officials. ^ 



23/ Testuncny of Paul Parks, Secretary of Education, pp. 49-50. 

24/ Interview with Peter Meade; Director, Office of Public Services, 
cTty of Boston, by Paul Alexander, Assistant General Coxmsel, USOCH, JiiLy 
18, 1975. „ Qci July 31, 1975, a law enforcement plan was subnitted to the 
court; this plan indicates a hi^^ level of coordination between city and 
state law enforcement agencies. ^: 

25/ Testiitcny of Joan Moss, co-chairpersai, Parent Biracial Council, Burke 
High School, p. 264. 

2§/ See Section 2D. for extended discussion of this issue. 
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• The initial .policy was to maintain lew police visibility* 
Biis policy was altered early in certain schools, after major incidents. 
Less than'l ncnth after school opened cn October 1, 1974, Mayor 

Vhite declared that: 

;fe can no'loriger maintain either th e^pearanee — * 

or the reality of public safety and the iitple- 
nentation of the plan in South Boston without 
endangering those sections of the city which have 
been relatively calm and peaceful. 27/ 

As a result of the mayor's hedging on police protection in South Boston 
it became unclear to the public how and by v^ion public safety would be 
naihtained anyvdiere in the ccninunity. 

The action or inaction of public officials charged with responsi- 
bility to inplenent schcjol desegregation has its human dimension. A 
black catniunity' I^er put it tbis way: 

Our children have becorae disenchanted, cne of 
the Ttost disQfichanting e:q)eriences they had 

v?as the d^ that they were set ijjxbn-^ih-South " 

Boston Hi^ and the police expressed an in- ^ , 

ability to bring them out safely and they got 

exit only by-Luck, and all of us sat her^ vath^ - 

egg on our faces^ because/ as scnte of the' 

youngsters said to me, you couldn't oorae and ___ 

get us. 

So if the police ooulda'J: bring them out, 
the school authorities oouldi' t defend 

them, we were told that Federal intervention 

' ' had to wait until sane miraculous time v*ien_ . ^ 

scmrfxxiy was actually •injured or died. 

no one had any ability to protect the childien. 28 / 

Oto understand the problem of public leadership in Boston, it -is- 
xaseful to ooipare the Boston e:5)erience and that o f .Sp g i ngf i e l d , 
Massachusetts, as revealed by two members of the OOTtdssion's 
Massachusetts Advisory Ccmtnittee: -- 



27 / Ihe Bostcn Globe , May 25, 1975, A15, sutrmarizi^g events of the 
preceding year. 

28/ Tfestincny of Elma Lewis, Director, Elma l£wis School of Fine 
Arts and Natidnal Center of Afro-American Arts , Boston, pp. 234-35. 
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Dr, Schuck: , , •without political leadership, 
the plan could never have ^succeeded. Bi^ nwor,' 
as the city's chief executive and as chairman 

of the scIiDol oofttnittee, made a major con- ^ 
-tribution to the inplonmtation process. As 
soon ^as the State si5>resne jixJicial court made 
the decisicxi that Springfield must integrate, 
. the m^or, .who had origin^ly been a kind of leader 
of the anti-integrataon forces, said This is the 
law, and Springfield must oonply. *29/ 



Vice Chairman Horn: I ocqpletely agree with 
the oonclusicns. . .you have made with regard 
to your studies, that if desegregati<^ is to 
to be siagcessful, you need strong political 
leadership, you need a''sch6ol board, or- 
school catmittee in this State, that is. 
ocranitted, a school superintendent, a middle 
management groi:p that is ccranitted, alcng with 
the faculty. • . ^p/ ' - - . 

Ocmnissioner Freordln: It appears, , f ran \^t you 
have said. . .that the camatmait| that was demon- 
strated in Springfield is lacking! here in 
Boston. Is that o6rrect? 31/ 

Dr. Ema Bryant: Ito some degr^,i definitely,^ 32/ 

Dr. Schuck: Ihe corinitment was; totcil on the part 
of the school department of Springfield, The 
school ocrnnittee, of course, did not sanction 
the plan, but once the decision had been reached 
in August, there was no qqgstion about the fact 
that the school oonmittee would allow the 
plan tp beocne effective-, . . 



29/ TestimcSiy of Professor Victoria Schuck, Inerrber, Massachusetts 
Wvisoiv Ccmnittee to the USCX31, p. 363. 

,30/ P. 368, pp. 363-64. 
33/' P. 372. ' 

32/ Testimcny of Dr. Ema Ballantine Bryant, former Chairperscn, 
Massachusetts Conmissicn Against Discrimination and presently ,-jn6i±)er 
Massachusetts Mvisory^trpittee to the UQpcRfc::f>. 372, 
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The significant thing is* • .that the school 
OQtnnittee aoqoLesced in the cJecision, and 
the political leadership said that there 
would be enforcement of the law* 33 / 

Other witnesses also em^^iasized the iirportance of public ocranitment. 

Ci^ witness, asked if there were anything that tlie Boston School 

Ooninittee coi4d do differently in Thase II, 'responded: , ^ - 

Vfell, cne, they should first agree publicly 
that they are going to enforce phe law. 
Ihat is the first thing. ^4/ 

Another witness characterized the Phase I situation .as a "leader- 
ship vacuum" : 

. . .the biggest vacuum was one of leadership, 
leadership 'from officials, public officials, ^ ^ 
and leadership from the vThxbe corrnunity. 

The black comtunity, jthrou^out the period 

fron last summer throu^ new, has had to 

bear the burden of leading the v^ols city. * • 

The mayor from tims to tine has refused to 

lead and has tried to hide. The Governor, 

this one and the last one, from time tb^ ' 

time has trl^ to say it's the moor's , 
' prd>lem, it's the judge's problem, it's''" 
, anybody's prd>lem, it's not ny problem. 

And th^ have not provided very great support 
and at times they have been harmful. 

TlTere has been a leadership vacuum in ^this ' ^ , 

^ city, and the effort on the part ^ 
of the business ocninunity that I described 
eaiMier, while positive at tHe beginning,- 
did not culminate in leadership because 
they v^ere geared to follot/. They were led 
into a following posture, and there was 
nobo<^ to follow. 



So that 's^^. major part of the problem, and 
in that^^lo^d'^of a context, Ccninissioners , 



33/ Ttestimony of Professor Schuck, pp. 372-73. 
34/ Testimony of Percy Wilson, p. 248. 
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the critical need is for law enforcement' 
pec^le to make it clear that the law will be 
enforced. 3^/ ^ 

Black leaders were not alone in their negative evalxiation of 

official public leadership during Phase I. Religious leaders, vAiile 

cfcdraitting their own sHbrtcondngs during E*ase I,- were critical 

of public officials vto had the legal responsibility to iirplement 

the court's order; 

I'm very fearful that there will be in- 
creased tension and aggravation so long 
as .the mentoers of the Boston School 
. ^Ccnmittee and many political leaders in 
*the city of Boston continue to- make 
the vAiole desegregation problem a foot- 
ball for their own political ambitions. 
vMcJi I think it has been in the past. / 

One of the serious aggravations, in ity 1' 
judgment, of the situation here is that . 
those vto should have been most directly 
• ' responsible for the integration of our 
schools have been throwing up obstacles 
in every way, and I think Judge Garrity's 
decision makes that extiremely clear. 36/ 

' p^3^ Ihe private institvttions of Boston— its religious, corporate, * 
educational, and social service agencies — should publicly oormdt 
themselves and' the resources at their ccnmand to support Phase IT 
school desegregation. ' * • 

Ohe abdication of effective moral leadership private institutions 
during Phase I was significant. Witnesses before the Ccnmission spoke 
to varying aspects of this default by private, leadership: 
By the religious conniunity ; 

. . .as a citizen of Bostcxi \*o is very proud 
to be a Bostonian and a New Biglander, one of 
the few things of vdiidi I am abysmally ashamed 

35 / Itestiinony of Ihomas Atkins, President, NAflCP, Boston chapter, 
pp. 967-68. 

36 / Testimon:^ of Rabbi Roland Gittelsdm, Temple Israel, Boston, 
p. 472. , ' ^ 
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, is our recxjrd on sdxxDl desegregation. 3^ ] 

By the business cxunaaiity : * ^ 

. • .it's very, very difficult for nanbers of 
the business ccctraunity to argue effectively 
with people \*io live in the city that their 
kids Should be brou^t from one end of .town to the 
other:, in fact raost of than live in subur- 
bia, and for vihcxa this problan is scnvething • 
\^ch, they jxist siitply read about. 3S/ 

By the education establishment; 

' , . .the questions of legal and tearal issues, 
^^"v universities, of course, you knew — well you knew, , 

^ are mixed. . .When you begin to talk about 

things lite moral issues, lite whether people 

should obey the law7 the same question could be , - . 

raised for the university that you, raised, to both 
the businesanren and the religious leaders. 39/ 

By social service agencies ; 

• .we have taken a position of neutreility 
: . .anything we can do to assist any of the 
officials that have a job to do, that is fine. 
But we are a social service agency, we have a 
certain amount of energy and staff to devote, 
and you know, unless we were given additional 
staff and additional money, I don't see this- 
as a ^possible solution. 

Counsel; But you have not, to this date, 
solicited additional staff, or monies in relation 
. to Phase II, other than the proposal you 
" described, is that correct? 

Witness; That is oorredt. 40/ 



37/ Ibid. , p. 501. , .-^ • 

38/ Test4n^ of William Cliouinard, Executi^. Vice President, Greater Boston 
3ianiber ot Cowmeroe, p; 426. 

, 39/ Testimony of Kenneth Haskins, Lecturer jin Education, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univerjsity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
,pp. 550-51. . , , 

40/ Testimxiy of John Gctrdiner, Executive Director, John F. Kennedy 
Family Services. Center, Inc. , Charlestown, p. 835. Mr. Gardiner administers 
an annual budget of just under $1 million, 70 percept of v^ch ccrofes 
feon F«blic tax dollars. 
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A XDOsb&c of the Massadiilsetts' Stote^Advisory 'Oxafittee"''" ' ' 
assessed media coverage: , • 

Ih^ front page is v*at people read. And ^ * 

that'^s vAjat went across the country^ and ' . 

what you saw and \Aat -several niillion other 
. people saw all over the worlds aixj |as a ' 
result I think that's the factor tittat iicpinged 
" tpcxi the, actions and attitudes of people 

ri^t here wbricing to make positive change. 

I do feel that had there been as inlch of an 
^ * ;innpact by the positiye-situaticxi, pegple vJbiild - , 
\ ^ ^ have tQ recognize'^ that it can work here. '7^ • -^r,,-, * 

^ * ? 'we've' just got to v^k at that.' We've 
got to build on that process. 42/ 

Ihe iitportance of private institutions was oomaited on by a 

member of the Ccnmission: 

And where this moral leacitership was largely 
silent from the business^ the religious/ 
the social service ^ the educational institutions' , 
/ . . .that kixxi of lack did pdlow for perhaps^ 
dn the oomtwnityr less cooperation than there 
might have been. 42/ 

F.'4.^ In connection with Phase Ily the Cii^^wide Coordinating ' ' 
Council (OOC) is an inportant a^cy for monitoring^ cxxgdinatibny and 
informing the public 'of sdxx)l desegregation activities. Aff^yrt^tive 
action by the OOC can help fill the school desegregation leadersiiip 
vacuum existing ,in Boston , 

The Cii^wide Coordinating Cornell^ a multipurpose entity created 
by the Fedesal district court in Morgan v. Hamigan , — ^ consists of 42 
* members^ 26 of whom are Boston residents., ^ Four menbers 



41/ Itestimfiny of Dr. Ema Bailantine Bryai^^ mesnober^ Massachusetts 
^ Advisory Coninittee to the USOCR^ pp. 379-80. r 

42/ Ocmndssioner SaJLtzmmr^ p. 849. ' ' 

j[y Morgan v. Hennigan/ sigara . 

4^ OtestiJtaiy ^"Jtediur.J. Gartland, Oiairmaii pro tern, Citywide ' 
.gj^^ Coordinating Council, p. 972. 




are elected fran parent and student advisory councils (vAiich are'^ 
also the creation of ther court) and the rest are ^jpointed by the 
court. Although, sate OX rnenbers do not philosoEiiically agree with 
so-called "forced busing", all are ocnitdtted to caf^^g out the 
ooxirt's Phase II desegregation order. 15/ 

' The cat, has* three basic functions. First, it is charged with 

• » ■* 

fost^ing awareness of, and^involvement in, the inplenentaticn of , ' 
the court'.s order,. Acxordingl:^t"*is ertpowsred to "ccrattunicate and 
publicize its views to the-public» • • — Second, it is defined 

"the ncnitoring bo^ for the court and may hold public meetings, 

47 / 

'condiict Ihearings, and inspect school facilities." — 

Finally,- as the* overseer of all school desegregation activiity, . 

it is charged with coordinating such activity, particularly betweefi 

Boston's schools and "universities and colleges, cultured institutions, 

48/ 

and labor oirganizations. . ." — ^ . " 

Clearly the.OCX; has an important role tojplay. ' It raust^ however, have 
the si^^xDTt of public and private organizations. ^ ^ 

Arthur Gartiand, diairman pro tern of the OCQ, was eirphatic at the ^ 
shearing; despite the critically inportant role of the Council, it 
would not in any way assxine the responsibilities of <^hw?^ organizations^^ 
both public and private, to ex^cise leadership roles in si^port of school 
Itesegregation; ' ^ ^ * 

' 'I don't see the role of the council 
' as'sipersedinq any of the cgtmittees or the . ^ 

public functions vAiiQh halSfgOfSSd^b^ 
established. ' ' 



Ibid. ^ ' ^^i^ 



^^'Mprgan v. 'ICerrigan, Civ. Action No. 72-911-G. Meno^-andum of 
Decision and Itemedial Orders (June 5, 1975) p. 87. 

47/ Ibijd. (Brrphasis added. ) 

4^ Ibid. , p. 87. ■ . • " , , 
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. , ,1 certainly don't see us as taking 
the.plaoe of any department of the .city • 
v*iich has ^ concern* 49/ 

' •Mr. Gartland also itade clear that v*iile the OX will trylnediatipn 

and oonciiiaticxi among citizens ^ want to see the court's Phase 

II school desegregation order carried out: 

the^^mcil is [not] going to be the, 
patsy for ani^ody, [nor will it] withhold 
from maJdng those investigations and making 
those obsenTaticns in public and to the judge 
\^ch,will ccaitrib&be ip the effectuation of 

order. 50/ k . • * . 

F»5» The Phase II school desegregation plan presents a umque 

c^3portunity to acccrnplish a substantial upgrading of education in 

the Boston public school system* ; 

a. ^ Colleges and universities in the Bostor^area are . 

. paired with lc^:al t^UB' schools* 

b. Boston businesses are paired with local public schools * 
c* A system of citywide magnet schools will be developed ^ 

^ within the Boston public scfiool system * 

The unique element of Miasd II, 'and vtet has been referred to as 
^the h6art of the plan/' is the involvement of Boston's institutional 
struc^^ 'with public scihool education—institutions of hi^^ educatioa/ 
the business institxitions, labor organizations, and the arts. All of 
these have comonitted themselves to support, assist, and participate in 
the development pf educatixxial excellence within and aitiong the public 
schools in ^Boston* 



,49/ , P. 982-83. 
50/ P.- 9^4. : 
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The cxwrt has matched 20 colleges and laiiversities in the grater 
'Boston . area vdth particular high schools and with 'selected lower 
schools and special priograras.? It ^is. hoped that other area academic 
institutions may be aSded in the inplementafiicn process, Ctollege and 
miversife/ assistance will be ainied at iitpxDving and eqi^alizing the 
^uc^on offered to studoits, and may include a yariety of approaches 
sucii as staff developnent and training; design of curricula, materials 
an3 msthpds; planning or other necessary organizational processes; and 
concentration on oxnonunity relatioris. Ihe choice vdll depehd upon v*iat 
is needed, and hew the'c^>abilities afd interests of the college or 
diversity can best; serve these needs'. 

"Bie court in its c^inion stressed the importance of involving tiie 

institutions of hi^ier education vdth Boston's public schcxDls.^ 

Bie significance of this pairing effort is as a - 
, long-term coraprdt?nent, a promise to the parents 

and students -of Boston that these institutions, 
mth their rich educational resources, are 
concerning themselves ia a direct way with the 
quality of -edix^aticn in the public schools, 52 / ^ 

a\genty businesses have be^i paired with particCxlar schools for thfe 
purpose of si^plementing acaSemic theory with business practicability, 
Boston businesses, through the vehicle of the Tri-Lateral Task Force, ' 

/ have been woridng with the public schools in Boston since Jun| 1974, 
Ohis represents a substantial ooninitment of the talent, resources, and 
ea^Derience of the Boston business ooninunity to the city's high schools, 
v*dch is. expected to e:qpand through the Phase II plpoi and beyond, It^^ 
should also be, noted that labor organizatioris have indicated a willingn^s 

! to si?3port ar*d assist in occupational, vocational, technical, and trade 
-education and may, "in time, .be similarly paired with specific public 
sdxydlB. Finally, the Metropolitan Cultural Alliance (110 cultural 
institiations are manri)ers),v4iich has for some time worked with, the public 
schooi system to provide innovative and enriching programs ^ has. pledged 
Its roentoership ,to oontiJiue and e3?>arid its participation. ^ 



• 51 / Morgan. V. Kerrigan, Civ. Action No. 72-911-]G, Manorandum of , 
, Decisioi andlRemedial orders (June, 5, 1975) , fP« ^1-83.^ 

^ 2 / ' Ibid.# p. 84,. ^ 



Althou^ not always so labeled, magnet sctools have Ipna existed in 
^Boston. A magnet school is, by definition, an educational iiistitutiai 
vdiich acoaiplishes two goals. First, it attracts, students from a sizable 
geograjdi^iC area, without regard- for tr^ticnal school district lines. ' In 
Bostm, itagnet^ schools draw their students cn a S^tywide' basis. Second, 
the magnet school is develqped aromd a specialized area of study, such as 
the performuig arts or ^ience, in order to provide a program of study 
vMch will attract students to that school. In Boston, the Latin schools 
draw students, cn a citywide^ ^^ish intensive academic preparation 

for advanced liberal arts ediicatiai. . ' ^ 

Under the Phase II school desegregation plan r 26 public schools, 

including all grade levels, are projected as mgnet schools. Each : ' 

« " * * 

school will have distinctive programs or features that can bring together 

students with corrrnon interests, of all races. In order to increase the ^ 

magnetism of these sdiools, the court has paired colleges and universities 

with particular^ schools. Businesses have worked and will continue working 

with particAilar- high, schc^ / ' 

Bie possibilities for i??gradang the quality of Bostoi's publiq 

^hool education, as ©<preissed in the;. Phase II plan^ are limii^ed only 

by^the amount of good vdll and effort^ Boston *s leaders are willing to ^ - ' ^ * 

bring to h)par cn the protest. -In ,the wo^Qs-of tlB ;bc^jrt,, . ^ * ^ 

Ohe efforts of so many 'p»ple to e^^ /.V^ 
- education in such diverse- ahi , promising ways, . , - • 
"vWill ^p ease the transijticn o£ Boston's' * , . / . 

^ \ schqdl *sysfan;fibrn a ' 

no "i>Jack'": schtelg ■ - 



sdiools. H'/ ' 



F.6. All law ehforoemiait ag^cies/ Stafe and local, imast be invplVed 
in a coordinated plah "to ensure tyublic safety during Phase II iitplanentatiai. 



53 / Jiid.., p. 44. ' ^ ' . : \ - - • 



54 / Ibid. , .p.l? 87. 



' It is essential that public safety planning recognize the need 
£or a coordinated effort by both State and local agencies. Uiless 
law aiforoeraent efforts are coordinated in advance — i»e. / nutbers of 
personnel atvailable for school desegregation, method of securing State 
assistance for. local law enforcement problems, definition of role and 
rej^aisiJbility for State agencies assisting in local law enforoeroeitt, 

' and ovferall ocmmand axxi authority clarif icaticn— probleros of public 
.safety that arise will not be met witl\ decisive and effective police 
response. „ • 
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RBCCmE2JnA!nC»B ' • , 

Full and effective sigport by public officials of sctool 
desegregation^ — on legal and moral grounds — is essential, 

R.3. Full and ef f ective- suggort by the private institutions of 
Boston for school desegregation~cxi legal and moral grounds- 
essentials . ^ . 

, Specific reocratendations are addressed to public officials and 
private institutions in the text of this report. 

R,4. The dtywide Ooordinating Cbuncil (OX:) should take full 
advantage of the opportunity provided by the oovurt: order. Ihe Citywide 
C3cordinating Oouncil is entitled to full SLg3port of both the private and 
public leadership sectors. 

AS has been noted in the findings section on the mayor, both Mayor . 
VSiite and his key adde f or school desegregation ^"^Peteir'Heade^ have passed 
seme leadership igesponsibility to the dOC. At the hearing, Mr. Meade 
e3?>ressed the hope that the council would fill the "vaanin" whirh, thft. 
Federal Government left last year. -55/ However, all leS^Sership elements, 
public aiid private, should exert full efforts in si^jport of school desegre- 
'gaticn. They should not leave the burden with th^ Citywide Coordinatiiig . 
Cojxt^ilJ \] ' ' . 

^ Bostcai's institutional leadership--^,g, , higher education, 
Business, labor, and tha arts— should continue and expaDd its involven^t 
with the school system in order to i^pgrade public school ecjucation iii 
Boston. . ^ ^' \ ^ ^ 

The role of Boston's institutional leadeors in Phase II and beycnd 
is a developing one. Goals have been set and intentions have been 
Sftate^. There should now be careful and innovative followthroi:^. 



55 / Testimony of Peter Meade, p. 95. 
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Ohe magnet school concept has beoi greeted with niich enthusiasm* 
Educational e:?)erts, however, cauticai that '3 to 5 years will be reqiared 
to staff and develc^ a svccessful magnet program. Efforts should, 

therefore, be made to provide for immediate educational needs on a 
short term basis, while cci:pentrating on the design of a sip^or'magnet 
school program* 

Ihe si53port so far gi^^ to Phase II by Boston's institutional 
leaders should continue; the premises of cooperation and involvement 
made by education, business, labor, and the arts to Boston's children 
most be kept. 

'TtrST /fhe Boston Police D^artment's safety planning should establish 
a coordjbfiated law enforcenent effort for Phase II Implementatian. 

The Hiase il safety plan for Boston provides a valuable first 
step toward ensuring a well-planned and coordinated law enforcement 
effort. It contains a clear conmitment of support from State agencies 
and ensures their involvement and availability fran the first day of 
scjhool. Ihe plan also contains sufficient flexibility t^ enable increases 
arid reductions, based on necessity, to be accomplished smoothly and"^ 
efficiently. . 



/ 
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56 / Interview with Dr. Lila Svissman, Tpfts liiiversity, by Hester 
Lewis, Staff Attorney, USCCR, May 2, 1975.' 
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2, Tl£ BOSra MLWIcm GOVEIWEm" 

. ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

i, EXECUTIVE BRANCH - ' J 

• FINDINSS 

^♦7. Mayor White effectively delegated the city's Phase' I planning 
responsi bilities to the deputy mayor, and such planning as tine pemLtted 
under Hia se I was effectively carried out. Despite the much longer lead 
time available, prepa ration for Phase II jjtplementaticn has not been, up to 
this poin t, di^racteriz^ by the same care and thorougginess, assigned to 
Phase I preparation . 

, Beginning 'in February 1974, several months before issuance of the 
Federal district court's order, then Deputy Mayor Rcbert Riley, began 
planning for Phase I iitplanentation.-^^/ His jurisdiction included primarily 
public safety and neic^dxDriwod services. -^Sf^ One of ..the first things' Mr. 
• Kiley did "was to request assistance f rem the National Dispvtte Settleitent 
Center of the American Arbitration Association. The, center held a day- 
long seminar in March for Boston nonschool city officials, and 
invited representatives of other cities whidi had recently undergone 
desegregation. Mayor White sat in on this seminar.—'^" 

ji .ftie of the major Phase I planning decisions that cane out of that 
initial sardnar.was to decentralize the planning process by involving 
representatives of city agencies in the nei^iborhoods.-^'^ , Other ' 



J2/ Ttestimorr/ of PdDert KiJL^, Executive Director, I4assachusetts Bay 
Transit Authority (MBTA) , p. ^79. (Mr. Kiley resigned tfee office of 
deputy, major .effective May L975, to becons executive director of the 
MassacSiusetts Bay transit Authority. ) 

58/ P. 78. .; ' • ' ' ' 

59/ Pp. 78-103. 

60/ P. 81. ' " 



r 
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iirpartaitt plaimng ocnsijderaticns \*uch took sh^jer at that time were: 
(1) keeping ths media fully and comrently informed during both the 



planning and iitplementatiai stages; (2) getting .out accurate informa-^ 

^ ^^^ tjjan to the public, instituting rumor ocxitrol and a "sophisticated 

iifontation provision mechanism"; (3) - early planning for stucient 

transportation; and (4) involving parents and students in the planning 
61/ 

.process. — 

Following these meetings a task force cotposed of agency heads" 
was created. I^relve neighborhood team s^ to be coordinated through 
the existing- systan of nei^iborhood little city halls, were designated. — ^ 
In Pipril and May 1974, the schbol department was asked to participate_ 
with the nei^iboriiocd teams. — „ 

In retrospect, sane deficiencies in the planning and implenentation 

process are cmparent. Decentralization caused significant variation in 

; - 64/ 

the perforraance^of seme activxties, such as information dissemination. — ■ 
Bie managerial autonomy separating school affairs from other city agoicies 
was an impediment to achieving total coordination and effective planning. 
Ihe ejqperience gained in Phase I should have made the city pr^>are noire 
effectively for Phase II. However, the record does not point to the . 
ccxiplusion that this in fact has happened. 



63/ It>. 81-82. ( ^ 

62/ Pp. 82-83, 86. Neighborhood teams become operat ional in May ^ 
1974. 

63/ ^Pp. 84-85. Mr. Kiley testified that only 5 to 7 teams had full ' 
participation from school personnel. No contact between ci ty a g e n ci e s — 
and school per&cnnel was made to plan Phase 1 implementation prior to ^ 
April 1974, despite the State supreme judicial court ruling in i 
.Deconber 1973, t:5)holding the Racial Imbalance Act plan and ordering 
its irrpleroentation in Boston; Mr. Kil^y'alsb testified that fixm early 
1974 on, knowledgeable persons were basing their planning on the 
assunption that the State plan, would go into effect in fall 1974. 

'J . * 

P. 87. 
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The responsibility for coordinating city planning for Phase II has 

gradually been placed on Peter Meade, director, office of public service, 

in the off ice of the mayor. ^Mr. Meade testified that the ciiy has three 

clear responsibilities in regard to Phase II plannii^: public safety, 

school buildings, and funding—all pursuant to the Federal court carder 

—and another area ,not itandated by the court: . public and ocninunity in- 

^ formation and coordination of various city agencies, needed to carry 

out the above duties. 

[In regard -to public safety;] there have been several 
meetings as Secretary ' [of Eflucatipn] Parks outlined 
between the coimand staFf and the .Boston police and 
State official. Secretary Barry (Charles Barry, Secretary of 
Public Safety]. ■ Ciose meetings have been going on for several 
weeks new in tenns of Phase II operations.' ihey, at tiiis'tiine, ' 
, lack specific information in tenns of bus routes and public 
assigrmente, and I think, those meetings will move from ' 
gen^l policy discussions to very specific areas as 
..^9°'^ ^ that, information is available. 67/ 

. [In regard to condition of school buildings:] " The 
public facilities department is responsible to the 
.public facilities ccnroission and the maypr g£ the 
city. ' The ccninission and its director have been . 

.workijig very closely in terms of v^t buildir^ 
need to be. in certain kinds of conditions for the 
fall. 68/ ' ' . , 



65/ Testamony of Peter Meade, 'p. 94. Mr. Meade ^ted at the' June hearing 
that he had assumed a part of Mr. Kiley's former responsibilities in addi- 
tion to maintaining his (Meade's) other duties as coordinatoi? of litUe 
city halls on an caigoing basis; at a subsequent interview cn July 18, 1975, 
Mr.. Meade indicated that he new is in full charge of the Phase II pre- 
paration-responsibilities and is assisted by two other mayoral aides: 
Robert Sdwarfc? (education), and Richard Kelliher (public safety liaison). 

66/ Pp.. 95-96. • . , ' 

67/ P. 95. The public safety plan was made final on July 31, 1975; the 
first p«^il assignments were mailed cn July 11, 1975. 

68/ P. 95.'' ' ; 

SO 
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— [In regard to, funding:] • . . the city has a responsi- 

bilijy, as you knew well, in^ terms of respording to 
the jvdge's orders to provide financing for several 
^ of the carders that the jiadge has directed, 6^ ^ 

[In regard to pwblic infontation and agency coordination;] 

Ccrmdssion coimsel; Will the little city hall apparatus 
^ be utilized this year for law enforcanent planning, for 
pulling together cannunity organizations, and so forth? 

Mr, Meade: Without question, it will .... 

Counsel-;' As of this time, has it been so used? 

Mr. Meade: We have. had preliminary discussions. What 
we are waiting jEor now is to. find cut clearly what role 
the Citywide Cdordinating Council (CCC) and the neigh- 
borhood catmittees below that choose to play, Wfe don't 
want to set vp an apparatus that would be oonpeting 
' witii #the judge's order,' ' ^ ^ 

But in terms of planning and understanding the order 
-and being able to disseminate information on the order, 
, in terms of cooperating with -school officials,', all 
•those steps have been taken al^cfy, jg/ 

Mr. tfeade also testified regarding these other considerations 
in Phase II planning: ^ » , ^ - 

Chairman Plamiing: Is there any plan, Mr. Meade, ^for 
the utilization of the American Arbitration Association 
training facilities in connection with preparation for 
Hiase II? 



Mr. Meade: Wte haven't hardened the plans yet, but gen- 
erally the positive response fecm last year's use indi- 
cates to us that they need to be a part of our 'planning 
and inplementation 'in the fall. 71/ , 



69/ P. 95. On July 17, 1975, the mayor announced a $7:5 million cut 
In funds requested by the school ooritnittee for Phase II desegregation; of 
that Sim, $4.2 million was for transportation costs. Boston Globe , 
.July 18, 1975. ^ . ~ 

23^."?. 96. In a July 18, 1975, interview, Mr. Meade indicated that the 
mayor's office h^d turned over neighborhood team coordination to the , 
school department but that lititle city halls would provide fact sheets on 
dfesegregation to the public, thus sharply curtailing the role previously 
played by the little oi,^ ha;Lls. 

73/ ^P. Ip3. As. of July 18, 1975, ho mention was made by fir. J^de of 
Annerican Arbitration Association involvement. Interview with Peter Meade 
by Paul Alexarider, Assistant General Counsel, USOCR, July 18 ^ 1975. 
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Chairman Plettming: Gould I ask you, are there plans 
for involving Mr. Jones and his office (mayor's office ... 
of htman rights) in the development of plans that J 
are being wrked qut. for the iitpjementation of Riase 

II? ^ , 

Mr. Meade; As they did last year^ I am sore that the 
office of human rights will be playing a key role. 
OVo people fran that office presently are assigned to 
work on this process,, and they are involved in the 
planning very actively at this time. J2/ ^ ^ 

Chairman Flemttiing: Is the city... in a position to 
exercise leadership. ..in terms of making recotinenaaticns' 
to the school ccranittee for actions vMch in the jixag- • 
ment of the city goverrxnent wuld help to facilitate the 
imple:nentatian of Phase II? 

Mr. M ead e ; We have begun discussions with the svperinr 
tendent-elect of the school d^)artment. I have hai a 
few routings with her, the mayor's had one already, and 
it i^clear to me that the new stperintendent intends to 
poej^ate and to take suggestions tinder advisement that 
would cone from the city in terms of the goverrfnent, or 
the neighborfaood process that I direct. . . T^/ 

Developments subsequent tp the hearing indicaite that little city' 

hall managers* will continue to be involved in the ccmniunity aspects 

of desegregation . . Ihey will new become a part of the advisory 

cxxnxdl e^^paratus established und^ the Federal court's Citywide 

Coordinating Council. The manager of each little city hall will sit 

in, eitlier as a regular participant or ^ officio, on the OOC advisory 

council for a given liei^ibarixxxa area.-^ipuU or e3?)anaed utilizatdon 

of this appjaratus, in full swing during the suranaer of 1974, has not 

occurred in 1975. 



72/ Pp. 104-05. ^ , . 

7i/ P^. 105-06. Mayor Wiite, hcwever, had not yet talked to outgoing 
Superintendent Leary, Meade interview, July 18, 1975. . , 

1^ Meade interview, July 18, 1975. 
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F.8. Public statements by Mayor Vfliite during 1974 
and 1975 have confused the public and constitute a disseirvioe to the 
rule of law. 

Following the"* Federal district court *s decision in^ Jme 1974, Mayor - 
Kevfin White made a series of public pronouncements which , taken togethei:, 
were anibivalent. While never si?)porting the constitutional mandate, to 
desegregate Boston's public schools, the rnayot^did take the position 
that he would ufiiold the leew. However, his several pronouncements 
concerning opposition to the desegregation order undercut his frequent ^ 
statettents on ipholding the law, 

Ihe nayor hiirself characterized his role as "varied" and stated that 
he saw himself as a "catalyst," trying to bring all sides together, vMle 
occi^jying "no man's land." He stated enphatically that his position was t 
not one of vacillation.— 

^ Mayor White's definition of his position as "broker" amonq contending 
factions is not a defensible position for an executive to take vdien the 
main point of contention is the enforcement of the law. His definition 
of leadership also assumed 'that his responsibility imder Federal court- 
ordered desjegrjegation was to be balanced against his politicj^l 
responsibility to his various constituencies. A lawful coxxrt qn3er, . 
based oa extensive legal precedent and tpheld at every stage o^ appeal, 
should be given affirmative stpport by public officials sworn to \5>hold 
'the Constitution. 

On Septetitoer 9, 1974, just before the opening, of school, 14ayor White ^ • 
appeared- on educational television in Boston with a lengtly address in \^di 
he made several iirportant points /*'incli:ding his "pledge" to protect childriai: 

. ' ^^^^ t \ " 

75/ P. 1187. Tl>e Bostcai Globe states that Mayor ^fliite decided in the 
ipring of 1974 to', in the mayor's word, "btoker" the situation by acting 
as mediator among' various factions. He also made clear that 
he was^ against bvising^ that he. had not created t^e State plan, that 
, it was to the si?)erintendent to implement the court-ordered plan, and 
' thc^t he, as, mayor, would provide police protection. Boston Glotfe/ . , 
May 25, t^liVM^ ^ / ' 
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• Vfe are all faced with the ur5>leasant task .of 
iirplementing a court onier^ 

The city has erfiaxisted all l^al avenues of 
^ appeal at a cost ih excess of a quarter of 
a miilibn dollars, * ' * 

•Ihe'arder must ard will be carried out. It 
jLs;.th^law. We are a govemnent of laws. ^ No 
cn^ or grpcp cat! de^ the law. 

I'm for integraticn but against forced i, 
•busing'. They are not mutuallgj exclusive. • \ 

jGonipliance with law does not require acoep- ^ 
^^zance of it; tolerance does not require 

. dor^seroent of law. ^ 

» • ». — _ 

V 

People wix> wold boycott schools are asked 
to weigh the deiision carefully^ but it is 
their decision to make. Parents should .attend 
open houses at schools before makiiig final 
\ decision to send or nofc^g^nd students to 
school. ^ 



Unfortunately , the mayor's position on the boycott/ v^tever si:per-; 
ficial reasonableness it may seem to have/ strongly inferred that it was 
legitimate to boycott schools. It is not. ^fioyootting schools runs afoul 
of a panc^ly of State laws and can result in criminal prosecution. — 

Following Presidentf Ford's October 9 press oaiference px Washington, 

Mayor White convened a press conferepice in ^DSton. Bje pre^ statement 

distributed 4t the conference contained; among others, these points; 

Ihe mayor criticized President Ford in strong terms , 
accusiJig him of undercutting thel credibility t>f 
Judge Garrit^'s court decrees. 

. C 

He stated that the President's remarks encouraged 
resistance to the law and that Boston was being 
"taunted" to become another Little Rock. 78/' 



-Hp 



76/ Press release^ Sept. 9, 1975, Office of the Mayor , ^ — 

77/ Mass. Gen,^ L. Ch. 76 §§2/4 (Supp. 1975). 

7§/ Boston Globe , May 25, 1975, M6. . ' ^ 
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The ?D9.yor added that both Ju3ge Garrity and President Ford had 

"abandoned their carmitnEnt to the use of Federal resoiproes to 'ijple-' 

ment a Federal court order,"] and added that' while he would perform any 

orders f ran the cx>urt, he wuld not undertake for Phase II emy of the 

••wluntary acts" he had performed during the suimer and fall of 1974 ; ' 

in prQ)alxition for -Phase I,— ^ In effect, th^ nayor did and oontinxie^ 

to do vAiat he criticized others for doing: undercut the credibility of^ 

the constitutional roaxxJate to desegregate the pxjblic schoolsi of Boston. 

This pattern oontiniaed. Cn Decertber 29, 1974, the follcwing points, as surrnarizeJ 

belcw, were contained in a press release by "the mayor: • ^ 

Citywide busing^^^ihgjld not be iirposed ■*'as * . . 

long as widespreadTxycotts and r^)eated dis- , * ^'^ * . 

rvptions are still blmting success of Phase I." ^ ^ ' 



There must be no desperate heroics by public . . , • • . 

officials protesting at the last minute that . ^ v ' 

*the coiart order is neither final nor irrevocable.. • . . * 

Therefore, to clarijfy the issue once and for all, ^ ^ 

tMl^city was authorized to ap^eaJL the Ihase I , • - 

/ * order to the U.S. Sijpreme Court. , . 

^ ^ \ * [ ^ ' . ; - 

'^^^ - The city would pay fully the oost^' incurred by ' . - 

legal counsel for the school cannittee to bring * ^ \ \ ' " * 

the Sipreme Court appeal. 

Tension fe^ can dQfuS^ and uncertainty. It is 

inportaht to esdiaust every 'legal avenue of appeal • ■ 

to siienoe the "rhetoriG of, rebellion-'-only ' . > '~-r 

then can- order be restored to classroctns." 80/ ' " ' ' 

Earlier' (Septeniaer 9), the; mayor had stated that all legal ^.Venues were ex-^ 
h&usted. Althoiigh he "was technically incorrect in Septenibfer, most legal 
Cbservers gave the appe^ to- the Stprerae Court \^i4xii yas announced in Decenrbeqr' jV' 
.little, if aiy/, dianoe of success. ,ahe Supreme Court did in fact dei^ the 1 ^ 
'eqppeal, in effect upholding the district cputt's decision. 81/ . ,„ ■ 



W Ibid. • > }■ ' 55 

80/ Press release, Dec. 29, 1974, Office of the Mayor. 

81/ Iforaan v. Hennigan., 3l9 F. S^^.' 410 (D. Mass. 1974), aff'd 
aSi ncm. 'Morgan v. Kerrigan, 509 F. 2d 580 (1st Cir. 1974), oert. 
CD?/--fr 43 U.S.L.W. 3560 (U.S.. May 12, 1975). 
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! In a opEyrighbed interview in U,S. News an^ Worlia' Resort, i^il 

7, 1975, -Mayor White stated that racial fear was. a.roajor prcblpn in 

Boston* He stated that there was a '"better way^ than busiiig to acMeve ' 

integrated education; that busing breaJcs \jp the cohesiveness of 

neighboriioods and carpranises parental "prerogatives" to serd children . 

- • ' ... 

to nearby schools** »He stated there was a Jbng tradition of iiusing — 

voltantariiy^in ,Boston, e^^ by \^tes^ijitp blade ftei^iborhoods* He. 

attributed racial fear in Boston tp uhfam^iarity with blacks, aix3 

said that^the Scuth vias more sociaUy inatoe than this North in terms . 

of desOing with racial differences. If Boston i«re a sovei^gn state, 

Mayor White felt that busing would be cause for revolution, as there was 

86 ;pe2fc^.t noncfxxrpliance.witi't^ liw; . 82/' ihese ccrnmen't^ agaiii pe?pened tie 

qdestion o£ the legitiitiacy of, "aie.FederaJ. district court's decision 

without r^aa?d\foa: the inpoesability' of overtxamii^ it. \ 

* OnT JJ^ il> 3^75/ "^Ucw the issuance of the Phase II c^er on 

-May io; tej^^ ^ ^ 

* ' < . \'B^his;Order.;-J^ Garrity has virtually * " * ' . 
/' / * * spa^ahtefed a continuation of the present » . 

" \' * ? .'level of tension and hostility throughout "the 

• -'city.. 83/ - ^ ' 

In testifying b^ore the Oatinission on June 19, 1975, Mayor White ^ 
irnaij^^ his anbivalent position c He stated that his responsibility 
h^* been +-o maintain order and" public safety and to 'facilitate cqpmtunicatiai ' 
arapng^T^idus faction$--^to try "to hold the city together."' ^ J . 



B2/ "Busii^ in Boston— A Beleaguered ^feyor Speaks Put," Ihtervie^v with 
H. White, V.S. News and Wtirld Report , April 7, 1975, ^pp. 41^42, , 

" ;83Av P- 1209. ' . ' . ^ . 

r As of June 19, 1975, ^the mayor testified tfhat he had . 

.T not^t X#eiyed the police estiitate of/ increased xiost for Phase II. 
- .i3T^3^nri^ 1180-81. On July. 17, 1975, the mayor's office 

; announced^ a cut^of $30 million fron.the school department's .budget 

million was earmarked for schopl desegfegabic>D ' 
/t?4.?^ituJlion,-^^^ the -^7.5 was for transportation costs). ISee' Boston 
\Gldbe ,_, July -18/- 1^75 > * ^ \ • , . " ' v " " - ' - ' , ' . ' 



a; 
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He irdicateS^that,.*^^ now is quality educatioir and that^ givesfi 
Bo8tai's.bdli»^^ (across class lines)/, as he sees 

i€V, is not.possii^*' ; "Busindf^^/ therefore/ noi theTkey to equal protec- 
tioi pranis«i Aterican cduldrenl^y the daistitution." ^ Be stated that 
he seeks, the "true patiiCto racial eguality" but does not approve of the 
meepis (busixi^K.iused tb reach that goal. ^ He did not outlihe, howpverr 
ary other me^n? to, achieve constitutionally mai^ted desegregation. 
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F.9. Mayor White cxsnsoLously decked not'to invplve the business " 
cxannunlty of greater B oston in the Phase I process/ despite ^the willing- 
ness of business to be involve d, . ' 

Ohe tes^npiv of r^esentatives of the Bostaon buisiness 'ccdtiunity 
Indicated that the Mayor v;as in part responsible for their limited, parti- 
^ cipation in. Phase I: . >" ' ^ ' '• ' 

Well, I thifik-ny company and oth^ ccrtpanies ' *• 

last sTiiroer worked" together, particular 1]^" ' 

in \irging the inayor to take a leadership role, ' ' ' ' 

doing vdiat we could within our own caipanies 
^ . through house organs and the like to tell our ' * 
cwn enployees about our consideration for for 
^ caOm and peace at the time of the- school openii^. 87/ ' 

'« In response to questioning focused on v*y business did not assert " 
stronger-nioral leadership, the executive vice presid^t-of the Greater Boston 
Chaniaer of Catmerce stated: » . . ^ . 

In our July, statanent last sunner^ we very. definitely - '.- 
addressed the vtole issue of adherence to 'law ■ ' ' • ' ' ' 

there were meetings by elements of the.catntunity — - - ./ 
religious, education, husiness, et cet^a,.arfl I think • 
[we] were prepared to make further statements in 
ST^rt of ^t you're .talkii:^ about, but 'I think the * 
judgment of th6 mayor and otiiers at that time- was . * ■ • • ^ ' 
that these statements had frankly ian inflamcnatory- ' ■ . 
effect and that there was, I think, a climate of ' ■ ' 

\ ' opinion at that point in, time which said, "Let's try 

to keep this sitmtion cool."' Ohe time ^or statements . " ' ' • 
isvpast. Vfe're ^in the middle of this tiling. Let's 
' ^ justvbY t6 mMntain prder." 88/,- ' ' -. • " - 

. . -Qie^esident of "the Boston i^^; Thcmas AtJdns, assessed the bus- ^ . 
iness camiunity^s iitvolvement-in Phase I in his testimony ^jefore the 
Comiission: • , * ' ' ' . « ■ •■ 



87/ Testimony of Hobert lanphere/ Vice President, John liancock Insurance 
Ootpary, Bostqn, and Co-chiirman, Tri-Lateral Council' for Quality Education, 

. 88/ atestiinony of WilHam-F. Chouinard,- pp. 434-35. The stdtement - 

\ , ifefetted to was_ issued in'Jlily 1974 by the Chamijer, of Caimerfie endorsing 
-> " ': sayfe -and orderly implementation, of the Fedlr^. court order. . 
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* I would say 'that the business ^ocOTttunity early- 
, last sumtner exhibited a williiigiiess to pl^ 

,y a help^ jtxxLe • • * 

But it W21S also clear— and they made it clear . 
—that they saw, their role as a STt^gprtive role, 
not a leadership roiei and ^that ^the;^ vrculd play 
a role si^^cttive to,that dLthe city, principally, 
and the myor, and^th^ focused theix att^tion 
on the itayor. 

The absence of response fron the itayor to pro- 
j. * vide leadership resulted in a s\±>stantial de- 
:terioration of the business comiunity's ability 
or willingness, as tfie case may be, to play a . ^ ' 
very helpful role* 89/ < / *• 

Mayor White offered this e3q>lanation of his failure to solicit business 
involvement: . . ^ 

Vice Chairman Horn: • • • Is [it] your feeling tK&t . 
the business ccnmunity could have been'mch more / 
active in Ihase I in working together to carry cut 
the law • • .? Did they do, enough? • ^ 

Mayor White: 'My hesitancy is siitply, one, I. don't 
think they were asked to participate as fully as , 
' they might have wanted to, but I don't knw;their 
' response, v^iat it would have been) because t didn't ' 

• include the btasiness ootniunity in my preparations, 
.by and large, and I vjould like to tell ycu 

^ Mr. Chairman; if I might. 

Aixl that ist even this 'mom4ng, I feel very strongly 
that much of this .problOT has to be solved fron within 
the neighborhoods and from the people affected by it ' - 
and thd business int^ests in tiie neighborhood, ob- 
viouiBly at the iocal level, are the local merchants, . 
but I thou^t your questic^^^^ addressing itself , 
by and l^e, to the/downtowri^business cotritumty, 
BxA I am not sure that tiielr j^enoe would be signi- . 
f leant. - 1: " " ' - 

. It mi^t have been helpful/; It'mi^ have^been an 
cDdssicn on my .part. X can't roaket^ judgmenjt:, because* * 
I didri't ask them. I kept than c^faprj^e^'Of the sit-- 



uation/ I asked whether tley^yjptllt^p "ready to give 



89/ Pp- 952-53. , • ' - ' • , ' 
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supplanental funding if neec3ed on a given ocx:asion aid ' 
they r^spcw3ed aitost unaniinously affixinative, that 
is, if a given program had to be funded, or v*iether • 
someone could help out by making, ob/ sanething avail- 
' able to us* . 

•But by and large/as a c o rporate groi^), I did not solicit 
thgir^aid, and I'-m not~I doh/t know v^ther.that was an 
^ error or not. I*/ cm canvietioi of the moriBnt is that 

this has to be solVed by those of '^nis ^o live in tiiis 
city on a dally basis. 90/ • * - , . , 

Although the mayor stated that his "cdrviction of the mcment" was 

not to involve business, he also indicated that he would seek their 

involvanent in the Phase €1 planning process: ' 

Vice-Chairman Horn: . • • I worrier with Ph^e 
li, do you have any plan^ to call together the 
leadership, though, of the major businesses in' 
the ^city of Boston regardless of \i4iere they live, 
the leadership of the major labor. organizations 
in the city, of Boston, : • jji'an att:enpt to secure 
the mobilization of ^tever moral fcprcq ana authoritv 
they.mi^t have to -see that the, law is carried out? 



Mayor White: Yes. Ihe anS^ .isi "yes"'to that question.. 
I^the key word you brought' [is] .the question/, [of] "moral' 
force." I believe that the .lea(3eafship, you mentioned the 
unions, are the business ocmrttunityy . oonstittites with 
a hroad stroke of a brush th<^^ opihion raoldeirs, are hopefully \ 
going to meet with the Citywide Coordinating Coi^ncil (OOC) 
and its membership iii P^3e 11 and thi^ough a process of ^ ' 
either pairing of f or iri ^ prpgfess of making pronouncem^ts^ 
that are help^, ii|iat r m. going to tiy' and facilitate that) 
in any way the GOC would^like ine to-a^^ Mr. [Arthur] Gdrtland. 
[C^ chairman-] has me^ avail&ible'.for those^ purposes. 91/' 

F.lb. gjhe mayoy should be camiended for his personal Phase I 
public education effort lAat: djhsisted largely of a serieis'of "oof fees" 
in ttje hdrnes of persohg o^fgos^ to court-^^ordered transportation of pupils 



90/ ?p. U99r.l20i; Bie. mayor also indicated that .he did not involve , 
busin!ess%id other elements 6f civic leadership because h^'.did not 
Vfeuit to /bypass'', ^jdsting fiolitical institutions of B^torv by creating 
new aggncjLes in&te Pp. 1223-24. * \> 
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In testimcaiy befote the Cotmission, Mayor White stated that his s^nd 

major Phase I respaisihility, next to public safety, was "to\facilitatie 

cooperation and oamunication among all factions pf controversy and all 

92/ 

parties to Boston's desegregation process To that end he met with 

many officials and business and oatrtunity leaders, and he went to the people 

directly: 

'The reason that I went into the neighboiiioods hack in 
the spring. . .1 tried to target the ^areas concerned 
on a basis of education without the nvedia, without 
the press. I felt that if I came yath them W \ 
motives would have been suspect. And so that 
there are at least 300 antibusing people, because 
I went to the heroes of jjeople who by and large were 
adowwledged as^ antibusing leaders, I tried to. 
TVnd theyf I nust say/ gave me the courtqsy 
. ' and the hospitality ai^ the time in v^ch they 
listened* Ocie had me back twice, ' not that I 
converted or convinced, but allowed me the 
/ opportunity. That was long and arduous and it was 
not public* 93 / 

^ addition to the oof fees, the mayor personally appeared on television 
for ^0 minutes just prior to the opening of school, appealing for cato and 

ard pledging the safety of children and the prosecution of those 

94/ ' ' 
incMned to perpetrate Violence. ^ ^ 

Mayor White's personal meetings and appearances were only part of a 

^e general public infocmation strategy developed by his adrninistration 

Hiase I. Involved in this strategy as well was a program to keep thfe 

fully and currently informed and v*iat might be termed a "city hall 

formation program" vrfiich featured nitior control, centralized information 

services at City Hall, and dissemination of fact sheets on neic^- 



/9^ ^'P. 1172. " ' ' • 

93/ P. 1203. Ti)e mayor testified that the first "phase" of oof fees 

was coiicentrated in Hyde Park; subsequent coffees were held in West Ro^d^ury, 

Dorchester, South Boston, and in tl:ie>lack connunity, p. 1183. 

SA/ Press release, Sept. 9, 1974, Office of the Mayor. 
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. > • 

bcjrtiood school situaticjns through the networic of, little city halls. ^ 

Ohe attQipts of the City Hall media program to af fect^ 
news coverage aroused criticism from all sides 6£ the controversy. 
The president of the Boston N?VflCP stated: 

I think the media was aware of the iitpact they could 
have on fanning flames of confusion or peiiiaps even 
of violence, and I think that the media made a sincere 
effort to avoid that. I feel personally that the 
media stepped out of its role, and because of that, 
^ it did not perform w^. 

((^ • . . .1 rai«rber and I .ocmpare v*at I saw here with 
what I saw in 1964 in Mississippi^ vdien I spent the 
sariner there. 

Iherej the local inedia by agreotvent would not cover 
^ anything that they considered to be unfavorable to 
Jackson or to the State of Mississippi. Ohe nata.cml 
media did v*at they did everywhere else. 

So there was this great contrast , between the local 
> and national inedia. . .1 saw that kiixJ of contrast last 
year in Boston, ihe notivation was different^ bvtt ' 
the effect was the same. ^/ 

• Bie operation of the City Hall informaticn service was seen by others 
as a positive value vMle it existed: 



95/ Testiinony of Robert' Kiley, farmer depuiy mayor of Boston! pp. 86-88. 
91-93^ 118-19. . . tnf 9 

5g/ Ttegtimony of Ihonas Atkins, pp. 960-62. 

Other saarces generally gave local media coverage high marks ccnpared to 
national coverage in Boston. The general manager of CBS-affiliate 
WEEI-AM (radio)^ Boston told Carmission staff prior to the hearim that 
he had attend^ meetings with the mayor to discuss Strategy for Phase I, 
but' there was no" collusion to ST;?3press news by the media, despite the mayor's 
"wishes to present only positiVe aspects and to keep certain, news of f the record. 
Interview \yith Gene Lowthery, General Manager, WEET-AM, itor. 22, 1975. 
The executive editor of the Boston -Glebe told Ccranission staff prior to the 
hearing that he felt the Boston Cteninuni^ Media CJouncil's efforts to prepare 
in advance f(^ phase I coverage had been misinterpreted by the -public airf • 

-^^ol^SS'^ ^"^^ engaging in a "conspiracy' of silence." 

Interview with Robert Healy, executive editor of the Boston Globe, :Apr. 10» 
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The city^s informtion caiter, vMch was established 
at City Hall for the~opexung of school, did serve as. 



an important source of infanrati c a i/ for rumor control 
for parents and teachers and stldents and oownunity 
groijps. AJditicnal centers were established at . 
Freeabm House, Model Cities (Administraticn) , the 
Citywide Bflucaticn Coalition, and at other agencies. 92/ 

Ihe director of the Cityvdde^ Bducaticn Coalition (CW EC), a broadly- 
based edvicational reform grovp indicated that: (1) Sane central, 
authoritatdve information service should have' been opai much earlier: in 
the year, as the CWBC began receiving up to 500 phone inquiries a day 
fron caicemed parents f ollowinglihe final order of ^ th^ State stprerne 
judicial oi)urL in Deoeniber 1973, to proceed with iirplementation of the . 
State Racial Iittoalance Act plan for Boston; and (2) after defeat of a 
school reorganization proposal referendum Noventoer 5, 1974,. the city 
withdrew city personnel from the City Hall infoimatior^ center ^nd 
turned over its c^^eration to school department enployees. Thereafter, 
she asserts, people who made inquiries of the City Hall center were given 
"ocntroUed information." In effect, the City Hall information center 
was operational and providing/ncndirective information foiL^about 2 
ncnths of the 1974-75 school/year, acoortimg to the CWEC director. ^ 

F. 11. As yet the maygr has not"Tindertaken7~in preparation for 
Phase II, a public ediioatijbn and information^rogram oonparable to his 

Phase I effort. - / ' ^ 

Mayor White testified that he recognizes his' public inf dmaticn^ 
and education respaisibilities for Phase II, but expects the Citywide 
Cbordinatijig Council to/taka--the initiative: ^ — 

"OoCTtiission counsel: ' In yovp other areas of respon- 
sibility, v*iat function can the„ mayor* s office. . . 
through the lij^le city halls or any other resources 
available. . .ha^Fin terms of public educaticai7"in terms 
of what* th§ Phase II order . is and.j*at are the fesponst'^ 



22/' PKt ©nw ^^Uwtw Bpy^nt^ m^y^t Massachusetts- Mvisorv , ^ 
Cotinittee to the USCCR, and -former chaiqperson, Massachusetts Cantassion - 

Against Disarlmination , p. 357. y 

98/ Interview with Mary Ellen Shitth, Director, Citywide Education Coalitloi 

j^lttoAxi Walker, Staff Attorney, USCCR, atfid^Ellofe S: Stanley, Bgiial 

Qnryxt±unity Specialist, USOCR, Apr. 2, 1975. • 



• bilities of individucd dgartments/ and what are .the 
ei^jectatlons that parents can have? What is the mayor's • 
. office role in this setting? • 

Mayor viiite; WeU, in degrees, not considerably 
different fron last faU'.- I think the first thing i ' 
is obviously to make yUnatever rescfurces, financial, ' 
that^is, money, available. ..I've made it clear to 
the departments that will wi^rk si^planentally with 
. the OOC that money will retTse an inhibiting factor 
.to their, perfomance. 

' Secondly, in the area, of pmblic education, there is • 
the efforts of the COC itself on meetii^— I'm meeting 
with Mr. [Arthur] Gartland [OOC chainivan] shortly. I ' I 
have not, I must ctonfess, ^iven the time that I gave / 
last year on the coffee hours, which was as extensive . 
as I'verdcoe in ray pjblic life. Nor to be overly 
dramatic, , it 's jiist that there are other factors ... 99/ 

Cottinission ccwnsel: ^abgarding public misunderstaniing 
of the desegregation pi;ooes^^ ... is there a fact sheet, or 
a public information service that the little city halls 
; could perforin in this area? - j • • 

< <' * 

7" * 

Mayqr White:: Bus year ^ can serve as distribution 
* points and effective dijstribution points with the OOC, 

but it requires their ir^wt in decisionmaking and I 
really don't believe that has occurred sufficiently 
yet and I would hope tha\: we can eaqjedite that 
catitunication bptween them and m little city halls 
or they themselves. 100/ ' 

jMsyor Wiite inobrrBctLy interprets role of the OOC; the existence 
;bf the oouncildo^ not <%inishm^ one iota". In " ' 

regard to making greater use, of television to reach an aidienoe not 
accessible thrcu^ the ptcson^li^ed coffees, the mayor had this 

reaction; * i\ • ' 

I ^■ 

Vic6 Chairman Horn: ' MayorWte, you mentioned during _ 
your renarks the lack of undersbanding and knowledge. 



99/ £lp, 1182-83. The mayor stated also that since' Deceirtaer 1974 he 
has conducted, 38 coffees in nei^jborhoods to.be impacted under Phase li, ™. 
p. 1184. As of July 18, 1975, the COC had not yet submitted its buagetary 
request to the mayor,' s office. , , 

100/ P. 1185. > , • ' , ' 
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' * * 

really, about how sonei of the .fundamental processes > 

■ ^jcirfe^-includii^ even the. appointinent of .Federal Dudges. 
Have' you contanplated the possibility of going to the . 

■people of Boston thrpugh the television media am 
havim a fdj^ide chat, 'if you vdll, about the com-^ „ 
plexities insralvecf arid about the assurance of the city 
•gb^renment tp^ee that the laws of both the city, State; 

. Nation are' carried - cut?. - . 

. Mayor White: ....Just jirior to the cpening of schools, 

■ I went on television as thoughtfully as I cculxa to 

" try and say what was:,at staJce and wiy I hoped, despite 
differences of opinion, we .would cotply in, an orderly 
' "fashion, statii^ iry'own views, bub- f-ighting- very. _ 

■ definitely for an orderly iinplernmtat^cn ^ tte proems. 

I wasn't dissuaded* from doing 'it again, but cbviousiy - •-- 
mv words didn' t converjb ai' c^Jtivate iny audience based-" 
. on the events. -that ..occurred -in the first^^Tnoffthsr''- -' - 



one thir^ -that was donerrone thing that shoold^ t be 

• —'done, I think, at this stage is to l^ure. And_^tiie_ 

. process of education in the turbulence and the 

" kootionally charged attnosphere-and ncwT add- a-r eatrpaagn^ , - •; • • 

to' the imredient— makes it very, very diffo^cult to 
' cany on a dialogue, whether it:'s on a peraanal basis 
" or iny addressir^ an audience via the television for 
30 minutes ; . , . • * ^ ' ^ 

I do try and &%ve hone sinple messages, ' . . •• 

sinple truths are -iaiescapable f or i^ds city, and if I • ^ • 

think ny\<ords can -Hkve sane tatporizing effect,^ 

then I won't stint in makir^ an effort in tl^ falj^^ ' • 
SE*ak a^,; 'but I don't want to grandstand \t either. 101/ 
NO mention was made. by. city officials; in testimony before the cdtmission, 
of any. Special media program for Phase. II. . , 



103/ .Pp. 1203-04w* . ' ' : 
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Regariding the overall public informatich approach to be takai by 
the office of the maybr in Phase II, the Ctximissicn heard testittcny 
fron Peter Meade, director, office of public service and Phase II 
coordinator for the nayor: 

Oiainnan Plenining: . I'd like to go back to tte ^oint 
^Jbhat counsel has raised a nutrber of times, and that 
is, - are there at least tentative plans being developed 
for the dissan^naticn of infonnation relative to the 
• - ^ nature of the court order, and relative to the dis- 
—L. E^ftixxi that has been made of the original order at 
1 • ^:pella& level, both. the circuit court of ^jpeals • 

^ the Si^freine Court, ^^iere I am referring to thej 
J.,.. basic order. h9lxJimJ*esbiK»l ocinmittee in violation 
:-.«TPf'J^.Q*»s^XfefcCn--and thbi, or at least tentative 
- -^-^Pj^ns.i^^ekixig the Hiase lA order and breaking it 
""down and developing material^saiat vd.ll make it 
'-Z-..i^.:E5SSible for peSople to really b^paone aoqibinted with' 
= • - ■ , it? . . . • ^ 



1 



Jfr^. Meade: The first point is in tenns of the court 
order and the adjudication through the appellate 
process. Biat 'needs" absolutely to be part of any 
information package, that is dissaninated in the . 
city, and that is'.understood by us. . 

•Ihe process iS not yet clear depending on the public 
infcranaticn [sub] ccninittee of the Citywide Cbordinatim 
Council. Wte have points that we. think' need to be in- 
cluded, and we wiH be working closely with that- group/ 
I believe. - 



/ 

/ 

/ 



.Secondly, in terms of information packages and specifically 
^.relating to edCicatioh, the school dfepartment published a 
brochure on pi?>il assigrment that iW tenns of .the nuitter 
^pf parents ^who responded I think indicates that it was 
a docunent vjell put together in terms of people under- 
standing what the educational process will be next year 
in the city. %Q2/ , ' , - ^ 

■/ , : '_Jl \ * • ^. 

Ijg 103-04. ' Oa ^uly i.8, 1975, Mr. Ife&fe repqttdd V 

' l ^^S^/t^J'?r^t^^^ ^ chairperson of :-th^- public -.information sub- 
9 camittee of the CCC, tod w?is not certain he should have to initiate such a 
9 ^> ^ 18,ran information sheet had Sn^^S^loTSs- 

" ^n^^^J^^"-^ ej^tion. . ^fe^■ intervi.e>rsupra. , 

I • ■ I^iSE^'ISS'^.'^^^S^ de|)atyiMyor wKTaTrected Phase"¥^ations for 

r «SiS^^^-^^S£i^.^^-^'°^^^^«^ "absolukly neceS^" S^- - 

! i° ^ regarding the terns of 'the court 

i ^ ?!ll(tfo^^fcS?^Je??7t" ^^^-^^-^^.^ith.the orderraS the. 

^- ^ "V ' i_iJ: __i ■ 
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' Hie apparent shift of public inforaetion an3 education responsibility 
away fran the m^r's office is of concern. (Ihe Citywide C3oordinating 
Council was Established to monitor enforcement of the Eh^se II order, 
r»t to assvroe all admiMstrative tisks required to iitplateht that order.) 
The m^r'^ office, which has an, extensive central staff and a network of 
little city halls throc^t the many neighborhoods of Boston, and whidi 
■ developed valuable experience in disseninating inf ormatiDn 'during Phase 
1/ now appears! to limited its iitfoimational activities. 

• ' F. 12. The-neiqhborh^ safety team conoept, as devsloped under 
Phase I and implanented throwh the may or's nefaork of littip crily hallg> 
v p^'ard is a^valid ooordinatim m ^h^^ for neitrhborhood-level school 

desecjrecfation operations . 
■ \ (at) However, reliance on the decentralized neighbor- 
^ hood team approach for desegr egation planning resulted 
in varied effectiveness in dif f ^r^nt school districts 
\ irnder Hoase I a rvi general pre nrvnipation on logistics ' . 

I alone. ^ - 

^ m\ ithp"* nei ghboiAood tes^ were limit ed in their . 
1 public impapt because parents "were no t involved in 

■ - ' their work. , _ - ' 

. '(c) The role of School Involvement Proje ct (SIP) 
' biracial teams under the yo uth activities ccnnission 
durii^ Phake i was in npst instances coQgtructive and; ^ 

jjseful . ' ' . . 

' ■ ^ . B^^ Deput^r Mayor .I^ObertKiley testified 

that a decentralized planning process, involving .nei^hood representa-^ 
• tives of city agencies, was ^pne ofr-the.fiirst Phase^I.poHcy decisions. — 
' Ihis decision was made f ollowi^ a meeting With r^eritatives of other ' 
, pities '.vfiich have imdergone desegregatich. programs. . Kil^ described the 
role r^sig^ix2±ood teams were to play: • ^ ^ 



" loV - qhe meetiiw was -held in March 1974 under the audioes of the National, 
*^ Cute Sl^t of the American Arbitration Association. - Sil- ' 



ERIC 
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^ Each team would of course deal with the peculiar char- 
acteristics of that neighbca±ood, but by and large 
' ' they were looking into such questions-as gettii^- out 

accurate information to the people in that neighborhood 
about their cwn school silpations; dealii^ with the fine 
tuning of transportation planning; dealing with the 

^ question of the deplqymeiit of unifonn personnel, fire 
and- police; trying to take into account gettii^ close 
to the physical situations in schools, locking at isspess 
like fire alarm systems, the adequacy of security in ' — - 
and arcund buildings—that is, phi^ical security— 
J ;Lodking at the gfeneral condition of s^ool buildings. 105/ 

Mr. Kiley stated further that, while different neighborhoods varied, 

the coordinator of the nei^iboi^ood'tearas was generally the little city 

hall manager in that area. Overall coordination was provided by the deputy 

director of ffie mayor's office of public service, which has ongoir^.^ 

responsibiUty for running the network of little city halls throughout 
Boston. M^./ 

The neighbaB|joo4 teams were\^given little central direction concerning 
'^^j^armation dissaninltion by City 'Hall: , . , • • 



Mr.' Kileir: The city admdiiistration did not provide, 
V ^ .. as I r.ecall— I could be dorrected on this— did not pro- 
vide,- for instance, an iiiif acmation 'kit on the SJC 
JMassachusetts Svpreme JMiei'al Cou^] decision... 

. . \ • • 

Ccranission counsel: Well, seme of the questions that 
perhaps could be anticipated in the spring of 1974 
fran camiunity persons could have been scmethii^ to 
„the effect of: will this plan actually go into 
effect; is there a constitutional right to send your * 
-'Child to a neighborhood school? Ohose types of 
questions. J3id the city go through ard. anticipate 
' ^ those and iiave a standardized response? * - 



105/ P. -82. isnelve teams were created: school personnel participated 
in about half of them according to Kiley. Ibid ., p. 85. The neighbor- 
hood teams became operational in late May-early. Jme 1974. P. 86. 

106/ P. 86. The little ciiy halls program of Boston-; an- administrative 
annovation of Mayor Kevin White, has .been highly acclaimed among city 
management circles in the United States and abroad. See "Factsheet on 
Little City'^ls," Office of Public -^ervice. Office oTthe Mayor of 
Boston, Marefli 1975. , • . 
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Mr. Kiley: ihe standardized response, vvxthcxit qjiesticn, 
\*as' that the la*/ was the, law, and our position thro^^ 
year was that as soon .as Judge. Garrity acte, and tore- 
wasn't imach doubt-, about what his decision would -be^^t 



igould be it.;. 



, -Gotinissicn counsel: there aiy affi^ative i^f^^^. 
Mssendnation operations in this area otlier than responding 
. ■ ' to questions from people . . . ? 

^ . Mr. -Kiley: As I say, there were brochures and Jnformation 
packages prep&red at the neighborhood level, ^fj^^ 
-notTto ny^recollecticn— althoc^h the school departttvent 
- W-have prepared iiifontBtk)n during the , sunmer—to w 
recoUecticn there was not ?:entral provision or preparation 
of brObhures, dooments, et, cetera, lliere was, howevter, 
considerable activity. at the -neighborhood levels. 

CcninissiOT djunsel: But would that be det^mdned in 
• each individual neighborhood as to v^t the n>f 

to be conveyed or the inf ontaticn packet would oontaon. 

. Mr.' Kiley: Hie neighborhood teams-since -we did consciously 
go the decentralized route-the neighborhood, teams would _ 
have made these decisions. 107/ 

m general, the neighborhood teans were coi^idered effective, in bringing 
together .in one place the lockl of f icials-'both municipal and school- • 
whose cooperation was essential for Hiase I iitiplatientation: - 

' While the role of 'city Hall can be perceived as both 
*' ' a positive and a negative factor, there were, .t aspects 

of the city's activities that do warrant your att^tixan. .. 
the neighborhood teams established ty City Hall and 



107/ PD 91-93. ■ one indicaieicn' of the degree of laissez-faire attitude 
^rri^^^dinatioiTwas that tte manager of the" little" city hall in 
SSSsS^^Sr^Se^y the offiL of public service to, sign hj to:, 
SScSiS^tlliSlishea protests against Phase II airpler«itation m 

that ooratunity. 
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. oonposed d£ city schools 

were iitportaht .positive factors'. 108/ 

• - ' ' • ' . ■ . . '4- •. I • 

At the neigiiborhood level , an area sv?)erintendent of schools iii. 

Boelindale spoke highly of the: teaiti'5 work: . ' 

• '-tiii oonjmctdcn with the-ibcal police .* . 

said, the fire department diifefs and various perscnnel, - 
and with Paul Boche [Rosllndale little city, hali ; ' ' . • : 
nmager] and other riiaiaers of . littlg 

-.had a ^series of sessions » . ....Jtod thpougk the roedx\i^ '. 
. of Pa\ll aid others and Qiariie Titifs .{.associate • ' • 
director, 141a Pao* axiiTa:irdty. Develop^ 
' we had the awareness of .a marvelqus network of • ' 
; si?3portive services. , ^ this, f think", was -one of 

the plusses .of the preplanning- period. 109/ . • 

The Roslindale little <;ity haU manager testified, however, that 

'the principal social service agency for blackr youth in 'the Phase I 

district to be served 'Iqy RosLmdale High School vas emitted fron the 

Roslindale nei^Tborhood team: ~ . ' " • 

CJonnissicn ^unsel:- Vfes the Lena Park gioip part 
of yovr planning team? ^ ' 

Mr. Paul Roche: I don't know. I don't think so. 
, No, they weren't: 110/ ^ . 

An analogous organization for vMte youth, however ,^v©s included. — 

■ ^ Bie neighjxjrhood teams' effectiveness was limited by .their heavy 
concentration c3n logistical' considerations. 



108/ Statement of ,the Massachusetts State Advisor^ Ccrraittee to, the " 
U.S. Cdtmissicxi on Civil Ri^its. with 'respect to the. Boston. School '. 
System,, presented by Dr. Ema Ballantine Bryant^ m^riber, p. ^^7',- - ' 

109/ Testimony of Ifeien.JdDran, fofmer headmaster^ Rosidhclale Hiiih'" ^ 
School, pp. 628-29. - • " ■ . y. . ^-T ■ 

jio/ P. 641., : ^-y-'] " ■ 



< • •• - -.V;-.;..? ...r^V' ' S/c^.W " .> .i.'-,.' .'-iK . 

^i-citizens • aJWDlvechrey^yone- fron pOjLitic^ l eape.TTshi^^^isO heaife / ' -, •■ ^ , • 
c3i- wlxjntary ageixjifei,, - thresh, ^iarents;^ omceri^ pi-tizms. ;rn v\ » - 

* sc»eWghfaaI^^eods^illefe.were. su^cc^seS, ,pec^i« vigprcajsly 

» ' involved; • in. ofet^. n^libOThodds'/r ;therfe vras„ 'a " laeJc of .gucsc^^s. ^, . - , • , • ^ 

T3ie potential valde: pareatal partial in tKe s<^ool;, - • , 

desegregatim process v^ap. -iart^^ in.aifferent ■.' ' K ^' !. • . / -'-'^ 

" ■ •- ■ ' ■*■■- -■ " -■ ' ■ . 

Gloria Joyner: Wte havelbrougttt 'paren1s\t»geth^ att'a tev^ «Aifere ;•, 
they were alile tp disciiss^ things rationally, .ftt^d-tlierethas b^eft . / . ; 
very litUe of this' going on throt^h/this. whole effortR, ^.Ojr - " ' -f' 
main' concern was to try -to develop sctne " leyeL; of peaqe betwten the 
oamiuniaes, black'and white,, who wdoM- be.'ejcchanging gfci^t^. ;W/ 

A vghite parent in South Boston indicated -tl^t particX^ ' 

incde him cognizant of y^vat was goipj on in '3chools, infOjqiatldn \^di hq 

formBrly did not have: ' ' * : , - / ,V^ >* / ' ^ .- '^ ; ^ 

Cctttnission counsel: Had ,you been back, and: forth to 'the high " '* ' 
' . school bebweeh tKe. tirfe 'you were grafted and 'tftis.^t. year? . 

' ' jam6s-0'-SiiLlivanf Nb. I haven't been, 'beic3c until this tra*>le V ' { ^ 
'■ 'started year. , .when I graduated in i^4a,*South Boston lti.gh • ; 
■ ' School was a' beautiful high, school.' You c<2«ld. eat off the *f Iboits . 

Itiey had FrencSi, doors going into the asslanbly, .haUf beautiful; _ "/ 
■ .* assQ±»ly hall i-.ltie- walls were always -freshly painted and theplace^ 
• 'was- kept cLeah, and it was jiist. a good.pla^.to go to schooliN . 

• . bat ^hen-l'went bacic iri .Oc±cber and saw, th^^pp^Oing cphdition , 
*' . ^ that school/ 'I .could have cried. The ^iltii-;* tiife paintpe^ling. . 

off 'the walls/ ^Ehe girls* gijih lTiad;)'t Been heated In 3 years, ^ ; 
• ; 'tli& doors oh the Igdiesy room' for gif 1 ;students •Ijajin'^t .1^^ , 
'.'/.^^ • on'.them for '2'yeacS." : V"j _ ■;" ' '/'.'■, ».;. ,•■',•"■>' ■ 



. Ill/ -Interview, with I>eter Meade; suDra,:-' ' ; ■ ' : . '■■.Jl ■ - '' ' ',. , " ' : .. 
ll^'Ttestimony of GlxxcM ,Joyner, .Chairperson, Cciptnunitx F^rce 6n ^i^tidi',: ' 



f, • ,Iii"the:iSi30's BQsfa^ had.'ti^^ 

. if/yqi wiii, of haying ofte' of. the', best SGfeol'systatis in 
' ; ^ tiie'-<xwntry. Ttaday' it has. one'« of, the .worst S(iioo>"systQns 
• ^ the Qduntry.. I want this all f^jEnsd arouna.; I .;vant a' 
-dollar fbira dgOLlaif, .1 wafit niir tax dbllars, to go to the'- ■ 



. Petfer .M^de^-.direct«f"a£'tl)e ifeior's office of public service, 
1 -^e^^ied that liarental participation i or 'the absence of it, was ' • - 

■ yitHnap^yi critoial" to .fche success br.;failure of particular neigW^or- 

• "iKjod, teate': ' •-■ • . . . " . ' 

■ , >1 would sui[gest that participation [by* parents] made a . 

. ••• significant difference;.%« the /West -RcKbliry team, for exanple, ' 

■ . ■* participated. . .with one 9^ ,tHe' public rdlatLoiis firms that . ' 
■ ,"^,!*^l^ talk^ abQ?t;.4hey developed a brochure' 

• : ^*3^ Scihool/ wtiere a great number of stvd'ents vroiild be going, 
. •/ aryJ there was "an opportunity ' to deal actively' with parents. 

• -llTat.^terf^ce w^ 'iinportant. It began' a 'process that- ^ 
■. • cqmtunicatidris to go on 'and allowed parents to .undefstaid v^iat 
.- ' v iflas happehing. . - ; * . - ' ' " 

^".*^*^'.J^J*>ofhoo<3s"'vaTere'for..one re^ 

. chK3se; fiot to participate, "the sense 'di. . . .the courf ordeif that I ' 
. ' . . digcuss^ with- the 'Chainnant the sense of where'ciuldren would 
:- : . besping'-to sch^l ^ thfi.contrt)>of knor^^ those processes ' 
■ dSdri'-t, exist, and i t" was -almost ln|5bsslble .to camiunicate ■ ' 
■ • 'information at all. And I -think thht made a Signifitdit difference 

• .. . . • ^in the ability, of th^e teams, to function. ^117/ " ^ • 

' . , \,?l"^ely •tied, to the' .neighborhood, teams durii^ phase r.wer^ the 
operations ..of the city's youth activities ccrtniission'{YAc)'. What had 

• started in 1958- as ^ "juvenile diversion ^agenqy" to provide alternative^ 

• for ^qii%ul a.iiii^^^ offenders f.'^fecaite in 1974 ah tortant part' 
". ';t^.g^y^^'s '..Phase I .in^jLonenta'tion .program-, us/ Wbrkir^ out of . ^ 

n^49y^}iocxi^"fides, called; youth resource centers and coordinated, 
.•with otl^er municipal agencies thresh the iit'Ue city hall neighbor- ' 
hood teatis.,' the YAC workers wore placfed in,- the. sdhcpls ±0 act as 
i?uffe^^ and liaison between'.stvdents,' sdiobl personnel, and police. iW 

. ^ « ' ' • . ' • * ■ ■ I / 

-116/ f^?^'691., 706^-07. ; '. ^ . \ ' 

■;3j,7/ Pp. . 112-13. ' , , * ■ ^ . \ 

W v.?Sr^ J^th'Taul ^McCaffery," Director, Youth 'Activities cWssioi 
^ Paul Alexander, Assistant Genial Counsel, and iZS^ 
vBogan^ Northeast Regiotial Counsel, UseCR,'Apr. 24; 1975. ' • 

.vll9/ Ibid.. / : - . ' . 



\^ on cl6se ^orkii^ rel^Uons already established with neighbc^hood 
.Voafeh "on'the streets,", thd Y?^, worlds 'were able to identify students 
"«ho could play iWship roles/ serve 'as vatc^^dsgs.over potentially . 
explosive situations', aid pe ^tes fac yoath ii^pl^ isi d^scx- 
p^in^ prcfcl^^ in the sc^ooiaj^' Durii^ th^ siitmer of 1374, YAC, 
^kers^attatptedix, ^op biiacial ;a(^^ notably in Saath . 

^Boston, with.'only- IMited success. 221/ . ' • 

fli schrol ^jensi, bira^l S^ teains,> usually of two persbns, 

We situated in tHe school^ itost affected by Phas4 I. -Agreanents . . 
made in advance to use'the teams (v^ich-were called "SIP teams" fdr 
■ "School. Invi5lv3«ent Project") took many weeks to negotiate with ■ , 
school headmasters and principals," who initially viewed the teams ■ 
as posadJ^le "spies" for the mayor 12? Also, despite the fact "that YAC 
Wkei sat side by'side with police unite in the nei^hood team 
plannii^ meetii^s. the director state! that the safety pl^ develcpei 
by tile police departovent was'never released to the youth activities . 
« ^•comiission- prior to opening of school. 123/ 

< Uie Comdssion hearT'little direct criticism of the role -or . 
.cor^t of the SIP teams durii^ Phase I. -In fact, .mattoers of 
.the-Contdssion's Massachusetts- A^Svisory Canmittee cotnended ■ , 
the youth activities cditflission. and described its worH, as , ' 
•onfe of the "positive factors. "124/ Hcwever, sane black leaders felt 
that the snaU biracial sn> teat« could not. respond adequately to the" 
naiv crises affecting minority children .once school beganijy, Bl^ck 
leaders successfully negotiated with s<jhool officials fGr^an. increase^ 
in jnijyority school monitors, arg^ang that unless more monitors and • ' 

. , .» . 

12(/ McCaffery in€e£view, 'i^r. 24, 1975. ■ . _ 

- ■-- • ' ' • , 

22^ Ibid. ■ . . . . . . , 

uv asid. • . • ' ,. 

12 V atestinoi5^;of .Drv Qn:ia,Baliartine Bryant, p..3^7.'- 

.lntivi««ith, Percy Wil^cfa,' ^y^Marto Walter Eliot Stanl^; OSCCR 



Aor. 10, 1975,. 
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.aides were usecf^ would be difficult to' assure blaftk parents of> 
• the safety of thS^, children. ^/ Also, based on' Denver, Colorado's 
desefciregation process (with which they" were familiar) , black leaders. • 
■ * proposed to tiie. Boston School Cdtmttee; that, trained civilians , •. 
ocnbining social work skills with.police authority, be tised in the. 

\ schools. That proposal was never acted. j^jon." 127/ , 
Subsequent to the Caimission's Jun^ hearii^, Peter Meade, 
directdr of the office of public .service awi Phase H- coordinator 

■ , for the mayor, stated that none of the nei^tehcSod teans, with 

the"exc^ionj,of CharlestcWn, had been reactivated far Phase -II. 128/.. 
Further, Mr. Meade stated that" the mayor's office intended to turn" 
responsibiUty for reactivation of neighborhood teams over to the 
Boston School Department sometime this sumierJ^ -in Oiarlestown, ' 
the manager of the Uttle ci'ty hall indicated that the neighborhood 
team wcuM have its first meeting the last week in June, and that 

r it tx3uld not have been reconvened sooner due to the little city 
hall's preoco^jation wfth planim^ Bunker Hill Day festivities 
prior to June 17. 130/ ' >• ' ■ • . 

Mr. Meade stated that-the biracial SIP teams would be used 
again for PiAse II, -and thdt, fbr.ma:funan' effectiveness, YNZ will 
define its activities arpupd .the new Phase II •cotinunity school 
•'" -"district iinesV 131/ • . ' ' • * " 



2^ Ibid . ' • . 
12^ Ibid.< 

12§/ Meade interview, 'jiily 18 ,\ 1975'." • 



S W 2?^i^ M^^^^f^ ^^1' manager, Charlestown Littl^Gd^y HaU 

^^on mv'iol; ^^^^^ °^ PhaS lI 

Sfr^n i been.%)ossible tb plan meaninqfullv fran 

' SL. Sa^ in?«ssible due to p^eparS^ST^^ ^ 



. ,13y Meadfe interview, July'18, 1975. 
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•" pJCCMMPliJDAriCWS - 

' R,7, ihe mayor sho\xljd, with the cooperation of the Boston 
news media, iitrosdiately undertake a public education and In formatixaial 
program prior to the opening of schooi> which wcxOd acplain f ully the 
backgiDuixa of the school dfesegregation order and advise the public that 
peaceful and lawful iinplenEntation must occur. 

■nie inpact of Phase II -desegregation, unlike pSiase.I, will be city- 
wide; the, time has passed in which the mayor could hope to lead his city 
through its crisis by visiting people in their hemes. Instead, the mayor 
should undertake a series of broaicast appearances designed to reach a 
roaxiiraiti nuniaer of pec^Jle in the time remaining before school c^jens. The 
iiBSs media should ooc^«rate in this" effort; so should other officials 
responsible to the mayor as well as the superintendent-designate of 
schools. 

R^g^ Ihe public service office should jjDroediately reconvene the 
neighborhood teams and provide centralized planning an d guidance in order 
to assure that tMfe teams provide, in addition to logistical coor dination, 
effective public infonratiai activity in each neighborhood . 

The effectiveness of neighborhood teams during Phase I in large measure 
stenmed from their coordination by a single unit of city government, the 
little city hall, capable of brii^ing together the panoply of municipal 
and school services, necessary for iirplementatu.on. Thrcugh^this process 
the city gained invaluably ejq^erience, from both successes and failures, 
rthat is need^-. now. i The dacisiofi of the director of public service to 
•transfer neiglixjrhood team .coordination 'to area or ccrmunity district 
''pdi)ool. sbgeth)±j^&riis of y^xrn are newly appointed this 

suajer-ris unbound, ktrther,., public -service office guidance and monitoring 
of infoimU.pfa dissemi^ neighborhood t^ams is*es6entikl to 

avoid o^nfusictu " ^ 



_ 0 • 
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!Ihe public service office shcxJd" enoourage tfe parB<dpatlon 
of parents and students in ttie neighbcaAood tSans during Phase 11, aixi 
should OQordinate this function with the biracial and advisory councils 
already in existeno^> - "^"^ 

Officials'' of city govemraent as well as comunity leaders agreed 
that the principal weakness in the neighborhood team concept during 
Phase I was thfe onissiori of parents and oonmunity residents from the planning 
^ and decisix>ninaking process. The involvanent of not only parents^, but"^ 
also students^ whan many adults considered the .only true positive leader- 
ship throughout Phase I, is essaitial* Such involvonent should be 

structured; it should not be left to chance or vMm. It can best be 

♦ 

done in conjuncticn with the biracial and advisory councils created under 
the Phase II order* Initiative to make such arrangements yrhoi^ld be taken 
by the public service, office. 

a. 10. Jfoinediate' steps should be taken by /the youth activities 
connission to reactivate school involvqnent project (SIP) teams and 
assign them to high and middle schools for Phase' II. 
^ Ihe teams shoulcj be e^qpanded, particularly in high sdxDols^ based 
on last year's e:q3erience. In neighborhoods which will receive large 
nuttfcets of v*rLte or black piqpils for th^ first time uider Phase II, 
biracial teams should be at work prior to tl^ opening of school. 
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B. THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
FINDINGS — 



/;i3/ Ihe Boston ScOTOl Cccrnittee- Oppose d voluntary school 
deseqreqaticn in Boston from 1965' forward^' and t reated 'the ccurt- 
ordered Phase I school desegregation plan as' an adnainistrative- problan 
for v^ch the sdx3ol ccnmittee had only perfunc tory respcnsajaility. Jhe_ 
ccnmitfcee has refused to take the" af f im ative steps necessary to desegre-J 
'. gate Bostcn's. public schools successfully. 
\ ' (a) Systenwide review. The school o annittee did not 

initiate any gteps to change curriculon or teaching nietho ds in light of 
the onset of school desegregation and no review of t he .educational 
delivery system was undertaken. ^ ' 

(b) Involvenent of all parties. No a ction was taken'^by 
the' school ccnmittee to involve all parts of the ccCTnun£ty in the school, 

desecpreqation process. 
- (c) Dissemination of information. The- Boston School 

Qmnittee took no direcfi role in making informat ion available to the public 
^w^iTh the Phase I plan, delegating this task to the Bostm-School DepartJnent. 

Affirmative leadership. The Boston School C cninittee 
provided no affirmative leadership to implgtient Phase I 'of the court- 
order. Conversely, a majority of the school car mittee' made clear, 
publicly and often, that it disagreed with-andnaisa pproved of the Phase 

I-4esegregation order . 

\ (f,) Ccmnunication aitcng all parties. The Boston School 
QTtmlttee' established no mechanism to ensure that all parties We re regularly 
infomed on :what steps were being taken to implement the Phase I school 

i desegregation plan . 

(f) Coordination ancng all parties. ThelBostcai Sctool 
cantdttee took no" steps to "ensure tha t" Phase i implementation efforts ^ 
would be successfully coordinated at e very level. 

« (g) Training; The Boston School Conrtiittee mad e no policy 
decision on-thfe need for, or the provision o f.' desegregation trainina 
during Phase- 1 . 
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(h) Student a ttendance. The Boston School' Ccititdibee. made. 

no effort t o keep Bjston's public" schoor studen ts' iii school. " ' 

. i . = ~ — ' — 

. , ' " , (1) • ?he school cdninittee neither enoour^ed^ the, enforce- 

went of existincf Massachusetts truancy laws nor de\dsed other ^ po sitive 
methods of maintainiing student attendance levels. 

(2). The"^ool Qcmnittee has taken no steps to investi- 
gate, either' the over^l.' iiicreas^ in student suspensions in Boston's - 
public schools, or the disproppfticnate increase 'in the sus pension rate 

fof black students coipared t o that*-of white students. - 
~ ' ; . ;■ 

(i) Funding." -.ihe Boston School Camiittee expended' fun ds only 

in accordance -vd-th i ts predeteimined budget until- it was ordered by the 
Federal dis trigt court ih August 1974 to meet the costs of desegregation; ' 
' Payitent^of overtime to school department personnel for smmer work' wa6 
not approved until the'ocurt ordered 'the sdiool camiittee to meet such 
desegregation costs. - , \ ' 

Ori June 21, 1974 > the Fedeiral district coOrt; for MaS.sachuset^ 
issued an qpinicn^ holding the Bostbn ScAool^ Ocninittee* and iSUperinteaient. 
of schools re^xxisible for the purposeful segregation of Boston'^' gublic - 
schools in direct oontravention of the U.S. Constitution.^^ The\court, 
in issuing its June 5, 1975, monoraidum of decision, summarized. the , 
basis for its original finding of unconstitutional segregation in Boston's* 
public sdiools. , ^ ' 

The finding was based on a histoty of school I 
^ catmittee actions and inactions spanning a • ' , ' ' 

decade ^^^^ja^iic^ intentionally brought about ' 
and maintained a dual school system in Boston ^ 
... M3ed to the iDackgixHond^of this case were - ' 
efforts by the school ocrrmittee beginning in, . ' ^ 
1965 to evade the effects of 'the Racial ' * ' , . , 

Imbalance Act passed by the Massachusetts^ * • ' • * 

legislature. 133/ ' ' . \ 




Morgan v. Hennigan, 379 F.-Supp. 410 (D. Mass. 1974) /a£f'd sub rxxa. 

^r/sSS^r^^' f; 2^ 1974), cert. der^~43 

U.S.L.W. 3560 (U.S. May 12, 1975). . . 

^/ Morgan v. Kerrigan, Civ. Action No. 72-911-G, ffaroriidum of * ' 
EBcision and Ran^edial Orders (June 5, 1975^ p. 5, 6. . ; 
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The Boston Schoor Cottipittee has' not been, and is not now; in favor 

' of sdiooi , desegregation ,in Boston. ' Faced, with a .court: order to .iitplenent 

' the lijnited school desegregation plan f omilated by the'.MaSsacus^tts \] , 

BpJjrd of Bducation (Etose I) for the 1974-75 academic year, and .to desi.gn - 

• a citywide desegregation plan^ (ftiase II) for use in ^le 1575-76 acad|tnic . . ' ' 

ye§r, tte Boston School .Coimittee made clear its position to fqllpw'the • • 

letter but not the intent of the court, order. ' l^ireat^ vdth. cohteinpt ^ 

for refusing to submit a draft Phase II plai to the court in Deceirber 197.4, • 

, the three school coiitiittee meniters \dio voted against sutmission of "that 

-plpn required by the court tq respond to questions concerning their 

' willingness to take afti^^nati-i^ steps 'ito. 'decrease racial taisions_ bnd ^ - 

, peacefully iirplanent Phase I. 'The response of the th^ chairman, John ' 

•Kerrigan,' was. .described J^y, th6 court as typical of the three manbers: • ' . 

\ ' \- \ Q'.'. What- affirmative "steps", if. any, will yoi take to ; ' 

- , pronote tiie peaoefutl iinplementatioh of 4^ State 
" * .. '/'court; plan 'currently 'in effect? - . " A ' * 



^ A. I -vdll continue .to qb^ aasr^f^ . 
*. Ixjt I will take initiative or affirmative acticr} 
• • .to" advocate or supplement this' plan whi^h in, oonsciehce 
1 - ' ~ "and principle i oppose: based on my beHef that the 
' . . plari\«liK2reases racial h§itred in Boston... 134/ . 

'iri. response -to a second question, concerniiig his willingness to impl^nent 
•Phase II, Mr. Keirigan.said he would obey the court's orders, but could not 
'give a citiwide plan.aiy ^firmative su^jport |nless it reduced racial hatred 
in Boston. ^ Since the goal df both Phase I and Phase II is to desegregate 
Boston's schools, it seems clear that, at least three members of the Boston 
. School Cormilftee are unwilling to svpport the orders of the court. 



22A/ Ibid ., p. A-1. 
13§/ Ibid ., p. A-2. 
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. consistent witia its postuf e of taking no initiative beyond ' 
cbedienqe to the court's .ordera, in th^ a±ninistraticn oKschool 
desegregation in Boston, 'the scSfool oqipmittee played the iple of 
reactor, rather than agtor, to ttie^ne^ of the school sys&n. Ihe^ 
absence of sv^jportive leadership'fron ijie school comiittee was cmgoing. • 
Other desegregating .school dis'tricts" have utilized the. retoolii^process ' 
^ |l^t necessarily aoxnpaniesjsciS^c^ des^jregaticn as an opportunil^ to 
assess and ixrprove the content ai>d oper^on of their educational deHvery 
"systems^i^- iBi-'BOgton that t^^itimity %s jeither missed or "ignored By ' 
the school oarmittee. School ^de^e^ation ^ superii|?osed en Boston? s. 




to pirovide either 5ji»c|cg|pur>d, .bo,or an unifei^^'tii^ing o^ sdiool 



Aocui^te and ccnplete infoni^tiatj^OoncerT^ ^e^tegaticn process 
•and hew Phase I woiild affec*^.the cit^is. residehte^^]sistahiJ.ally 

sichoal ccimd*^:4id..a;iot 'vi^w/dls^lf. as having 
"afi 'afifirrtiStive ■ddt$'-|(j informj-the pubiic ^?out.4es^gregaH'cn 'plarMng. 
. I^V. ^^^^^^s^^f^^^^-^^jx^i^ be'^slgtadaietf-'ijy calling /' 

"iSe Bb^t%i sbhool D^art^fc's o^fici^l informat^ center) vAiich . operated 
faxst -ouji.of (^ity Hall and later cut of the schep^ dep^±ment bui]dii>^ in 
dcwntcwn Boston. Ihl" "center gained littie public confidertee, pariacularly 
since it had a reputation for gldssing over any' trouble spots and. was 
kncwn to the' Boston populace as the "Hunky-Dory Center." 138/ ' : 



23^ generally . School Desegregation in Ten Ccmnunlties, supra . 

Tfestimcny of William J. Leary, St^serintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, p. 130. , , 

138/ Interview with John Doherty, President, Boston Tteachers Union', 
fcy Hester l£<wis. Staff Attorney, USCCR, Apr. 10, 1975. 
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Not directly ordered'by the cxxirt to do so, the Boston School 
, Ccranittee took no action to ensvire that a mechanism was establishai 
for the continuous and regvilar flow of information among the partici- 
pants in Boston's scitool desegregation process. School desegregation, 
particularly in a major. ui*>an center such as Boston, is a cccrplicated 
task requiring the full-time attention of at least one, individual v^v3se 
sole responsibility is to coordinate the vjhole process. By designating^ 
the svperintendent of schools, contrary to his cwn reocrnnendation, as the 
actual operations coordinator to implement Phase I,' the Boston School 
Ccranittee made abundantly clear its lack of sv?3port for desegregation in 
Boston. Bie sv^serintendency of Boston's public schools is, by any . 
d^uiition, a full-time jcb; to superimpose the duties of implementation 
coordinator on those of the sv^Jerintendent v#as to guarantee that desegre- 
gation would receive less than the full-time attention necessary to 
ensure its success. Neither did the school ccranittee initiate any policy 
en the provision of training for school desegregation. Ihe training 
that did take place was funded throu^ the Einergency School Aid 
Act at the initiative of the Boston School Departftient staff; 

- Bie chairman of the Boston .School Ccranittee has estimated that 
82,000 stu3ents were officially entollei in Boston's public schools 
duririg the Phase 1 desegregation process.-^ Student attendance figures 
• were reported d^ily to the Boston School Department's information center; 
' the'hi^st attaidance, figure was 64,138, the lowest was 41,802.^^ The 
<lisparity "between lenrollmant and attendance was greater than in previous 

years. ' ^ ^ - ■ 

Children are required by Massachusetts law to attend school for a 
specified nuifcer of^-days each year. Olhe sdnool oonnittee in eadi tcwn is 



139/ Interview with Ann M. Foley, Director, Crisis Prevpition and 
fEterventiori departjte^ Boston School DepartnaenV by Hester l^wis, P^r. 11 
1975. , J , . , 

'140/^te8timony of John McDcxiough, p. 1Q73. 

142/ Boston School Department '^ixifoi^ center, daily attendance 
reports. ^ u*'. : 



responsible, % law, for eirforcing .cgtpulsory^ school attendance, lii/ and 
induding the absence of a'.diild from ^chcpl. is a crijtiinal offense. "'■■^ 

school ocqmittee, therefore, n&t only, has a. duty to enforce' th^ - 
student attendance laws,' but^ obligation to encourage school attendance. 
Boston h^ 36 attendance sv?)ervisa:s , .none of whan is black and only one' 
-of whan is of Spanish-speaking background;^ No effort was niade by the 
Boston School fiarmittee to iirprcjje enf orcatent of student attendance, ' ' 
v*iether by pnWLng for more staff, nore staff trainxjig,. or holding 
staff accountable-.' Chkntjan McDonough cpxrmented on^scha^l atte»aance: 
I just want to- say thal^^ for one, am not 
going to be in a' positicfi of forcing children 
: into sdioDls when their parents or thesmselves, 
• they believe they are in danger. I think there • ■» 
( , is a safety factor. Until that is cleared vp, 

.. ' , I an not going to be in a position of forcing ^ 
^ axiy child into what he considers—he pr his 

parents considers—a dangerous situatitoTi; %145/ 

The Vice Chairman of the Qmnissicn spoke to the "sclfcol,catinittee's 
responsibility for school safety: " i 

• ... it seems to me you as a scho61 carmittee";' 
have a positive and affirmative duty to assure 
that the schools of 'this city afe safe and, ya^- 
, can do, that by keying the par^ts f ran throwing 
bncks at busesN^' black chi/ldren are on' tl^em. 
... I think the scrtx»l catmittee has an affirmative, 
^ positive role to assure thafcMe pubUc safety and 
peace is preserved. 146 "/F^ 



143^. Mass. Gen. L. Ch. 76^S 1, . - " 

14V • Mass. Gen. L. CJi. 76 § 4 

'^{o^"^ °^ "^""^ ^"^^ Superintendent-designate, 

14§^ Testiraory of John McDonough,. p. 1085. ' 
Ji&< "Vice Oiadrnian Stephen Horn, pi 1085. 
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'^Boston School Coiraittee members have publicly indicated their awareness 
of an overall increase in student siispaisions and a disproportiaiate 
increase in l^he nurrtoer of blac3c students suspended oonpared to v*iite 
stuJents. As quoted ty the ^Boston Globe , Qiairinan McDonou^ blamed 
desegregation fot the disparity in suspeneion irates and conceded that 
a lack of vinderstanding of black students l?y vdiite teachej^%>uld be . * ' 



partially respcxisible— "It's much easier to handle your cti^aoe than 

get into a confrontatiai with students of another raoe-"^^'^ ^ The 
^ Bostcxi Schcol Department has kept daily ^records of school suspensions ( 

by race; these records were readily available to the school ccrfknittee 
- and could. have been used as the basis of an investigaticn into the 

suspension process* 'No such investigation has yet been initiated, — =r 
,f\14. Ordered hy the Federal district court to "eliminate every - 

form of racial segregAtiai in the public schools of Boston/' the Boston 

School- Coninittee has pursued a deliberate policy of ^^iroal ccnpliance, 
.(a)^ Ihe effect of ^the Boston Sbhool Ccnmittee's statemgits^ 

policy^ and inaction was to foster within the ccrmtunity outright 

^ resistance to school desegregation, . ^ 

(b) tee Federal district optai: has been forced to implement 
school desec^eqatigj iir Boston through a series of detailed orders . 
formolating educational policy and directihg the administrative process. 
In effect/ the court is forced to act becaijse the Bbston School Conmittee 
has not, ^ * ^ <^ 

(c) ^e Bostcn School Ootanittee's 10-year history of 
opposition to the Massachvisetts racial imbalance law^ plus the conrnittee's 



147/ Transcript of Hearings before Masters/ testimony of John J, Kerrigan, 
^"^^bon School Coranaittee, p. ^. ^ ^ 

148/ ' Bostoh Evening 'Globe . June" 17, Jl975, d. 3. 
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' re^istaiice to cxxirt-ordeired schcol desegregation, precluaed 

_ , 'tfe occoprehensdve and sensiUve'preparaHon for Phase I which is vital 

, to the sttcoess of any sciiool desegregation program. To date, the 

school ca tpvLttfee' s ^planning for Phase II is limited to those itans 

, — ' i"-"; — ' ' ^ ■ 

' outlined in the May 10, 1975, court order, with the notable exceptiori 

_g|_ %P^g„aticn f or Btiergency,_schQol^Aid Act^,(ESZyO funding-sub^- -- - 



mitted by the tiostbn Sdiopl Departnent. 

Ihe Boston ;^oqi, Oannittee^s consistent opposition to arry State ■ 
or Federal e£f cart to correct racial iiiibalahce or praiote voluntary 
• desegregation .ih Bostcjn's public s^iool syst$ni has been copiously 
documented at ^eadi siep in the decade.-lcng sttuggle to desegregate Boston 
public 9diools.I42/ 'Because sfihool desegregation, was. avoided" in Boston 
durii^^ that lO-yisar -period, and because the school ccnmittee continued 
to tanpaign, and seoned able , to deliver, on the pf anise that -school ' 
desegregation woul not Happeh in Boston, the Residents of Boston hsd 
' i?easoh to believe that although Boston might continte" to* be threatened; 
' wi^ih, ?cho61'desegregatiOTi, that threat would never jDeccme a reality. 
Bie n^ative leadership of the Boston, School Cottnittee is in no small 
.measure responsible for the city's' defiance, first of the State. racial 
imbalance law, and then of Federail court orders. At the Canrassiai 
hearing- in Boston, Chairman McDonough and ooninittee menber Kerrigan • r-' 
were "asked vAie^her the Boston School Caipittee would do all in 'its ■ • 
authority to inplemenjb fully ^aixi effectively PJiase II: ' * ' , 



14§/ ftorgan v. Hennigap., 379 F. Supp. 410 et s^. (D. Mass. 1974) and 
Morgan V. Kerrigan, Civ. Action No. 72-911-G^ Memarandun of Decision 
and Remedial Orders at A-1 - A-3. 
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Mr. McDohoi:gh: /l think it wuld be more realiqtic^ ' , . ■ ... 
' to'say t±iat the;nia leasiy '6f the ' . . ; • 
SGhool^c»mdttee,^.v^n do Judge Garrity. 
directs, than -to- dol '^Iliesj^ this ^/ . ^" 
plan in tbeif arnis. asi^^neirs. • Fo3^ - 
will not go .any/furtiier than doing v*iat Judge' . / . ^ 
Garritife direc±ly orders m^' tp dp* * Ar>d -I .will , ^ : • ^ ' . 
not end ij^). as a salesman f Ca: a plan which 1 ' j 
do not believe in, ' ' ^ , - ' . — 

'Mr. 'Kerrigan: ... If there was sonething I ccHold. • , ' 
do to stop it, I would..* There is nothing. I . • c 

* • can do to stc^ it. 150/ . , * . * » ^ ^ 

The Boston School CamLttee is charged with establishing the policy ^ 
for Boston's public, school system, ' if 'the public aqtions of .that body 
denctistrate a policy of ' irdjiiinai ocnpliance with tiie (xurtrordered 
desegregation- plan, ,the residents of Boston cannot be e:q>ected to le^t 
positively when that desegregation plan; is iirplemented. j / - 

Becaiise the. Boston SchTOl Conrnittee refused to take at^ initia[tive 
in iiiplemanting Phase J, the Federal district cxjurt began lissuing ' ' 
specific orders on prcblems that needed resolution and; -^t the school ' 
. ocrtinittee had ignored.; Between July 12, 1974,. aid May^f,J.9f5,''thJ~~-^ 
court issued at least, 30 orders dealing with issues ranging., f ran »\ 
general ^guidelines on faculty desegregation 'to items such" as" prohibitxng 
•the scSiogl d^>artnBrit from reassigning nine teachers 'from ate sdiool 
tp another. The school ccnmittee has, "in effect, ^ f6rced .the cxsurt 
to administer the desegregation. of Bostrails public ^diools. 'Sudi • 
d^-td^day administration is an unwmpzJnteA inposition on a/^-lderal ^ 
cpvirt." It would not be necessary if pubUc bodied- werefttLfilling _ * 
theiif' responsibilities." ' • 

F,'is, The Boston School Cortmitt^ has not used^^e' s chool deseg-- 
reqation process, as have some other ccCTTtunitie/, as a n opportunity to 
assegg the 4ducationaa>-n^ t^MF^^^ . ^ 'jJiprove the -guaUty 
of educaa^'^feqh inno^tion^B^llbdinixTues a nd goals of the 
educational delivery system.. ^ ^ ^ 

150/ '''Itestinbny Qf ''jctm J. McDc^^pgh^ John J. Kerrigan^ p. 1057. 
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t -(a)" . ynder Phase I, a few iridividual schoolay sodi as 
the Boslit^aalg and Burke^High Schools/ 'iiTi>roved educational while 
desegiiegatin^ due to advanoe planning, ' involvement of cjamunity 
Qggariizations, a^.affijgnative, adndiiistxative le:atership,, gnonglo^her 
.factors, . * ' ' . ' 

. , '„ . ' ^ „ (bV Educational inprovement in such schools was the result 
of loc^. efforts by a school and its cctmiunity, and not. of any centr2i: 
' educational planning by the Bostcn School Conmittee. ^ " " ' 

Ihe failure of the Boston School Ccmnittee to use the school desegre- 
gatibn process. as a vehicle to iirpfove education in Boston has been cited 
^ previoisly. school ccmnittee appea:^ to' have viewed school, 

des^regat^^cn as little more ttiari a mapbers game involvirg' the movement 
of students fron orie school tp another; ip st^'hatr6 been discussed 
or taken v^iich wail$l change cxirriculiin, teaching methods, -car ariy. other 
aspect of education ii? Bbstcii'^s, schools.. ■ ' ' 

Destate the Bostcsn School Cattnittee's failiare to do any more than 
-J ^ was absolutely neqessaiy t^ implement desegregation, cotmunities and ' ' 
schools within Boston did use tiiis, transition period as a catylyst for 
• d^ange; Iheir experiences are "discussed in greater detail below.^— . 

R* 11. Ihe, Bostm- School qoronittee shoiild undeirtake a ^steirwide 
review, of the content and stjcuctiire of Boston's public school system 
and develop -g^^i(m^rehensive plan v^iich Will significantly utilize all ^ 
ocnponents of that system to adiieve optimal educational opportunifcy 
* under school desegregation. . • • ' • ^ % 



152/ See, BcJ3ton School Catitdttee, >indiiig 11(a). ^ (d). and 
siflpporting documentation, si^a. * ' ' « 

See, Bostcn School Department, Finding, 27» : 
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' ^ R. l2. Ihe'Bostcn School Oocmitte^ should take affinnative steps 
to ensurfe publid safety in the -schools within its jyirisdicbJLon ^ 

R, l3, The Bostbn SdKX>l Ooninittee shovild take affintative steps 
to i^lertent effectively the letter and i^irit of 'the Federal district 
court's school desegregation order, ' m , ' 

14, If tlie school ooromlttee fails to take stxii actions, ^ ' 

t±g court should oonsider^|)lacing the Boston piiplic school system in - — - , 
receivership. The receiver ini^t^be either the State^board of 
education or a private institution or person, 

wiierLschcol authoriti^ fail to discharge their affintative obli- 
gation tp take those steps necessary to eliininate de jure school 

segregaticni judicial "equit^le" authority to fashion an expropriate . 

renecfy arises .153/ obes scope of a FederaL district' court's equitable 

powers to fashion effective remedies for constitutLanal violations is 

" . 154^ 
•Thread, for breadth and '.flexibility are inherent in equitable remedies." — ^ 

The renedy>. .nay be adniinistratively .avSc\*ard, 

ijxraivenient amd even bizarre in some situations 
and nay iiinpose burdens on saner ^^t all av^o^ard- 
ness and'inoohvenience.cgmat be avoided in the 
interim petriod v*>en remedial ad ja<3tirients are 
being made to eliminate^ the dual school system. 155/ 

One such equitable remedy ds the appointment of a*receiver — a persoa 

.or institution vto controls and donducts the buf iness of the defendant during 

the litigation ^Althou^ a more extraordinary equitable ratedy than an ' 

injunction, the impositicn of a receiyership^has long been recx3gnized tq be 



153/ Sv^mn V. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Boart^ of Education, 402 U.S. 1, 15 
(1971). 

154/ ' . . ' . ^ 

* Gi/ Ibid ., p. 28.- ■ ' 1 * • ' 

/ 156/ Seet Fed. R. Civ. P. 66.. - , ■ 
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within the pewter of a Federal court sitting^ in equity Comcnly ^lied 
to conserve and protect corporate property during litigationjl^ a Federad^ 

^ equity receivership may be utilized in civil rights cases when the court 
finds that other reniedies are inadequate Indeed., tr^ere is precedent for 
placing a school syste^n in receivership for sciKol desegregaticxi purpoJses,. ^ 
In Jumer V. Goolsby, 255 F. Supp. 724 (S.D.Ga. 1966), the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of -Georgia ratoved the local school 
board of Taliaferro, Georgia,, fron pcMer and appointed the siperiijterKient * 
of sci>ools for the 'State of Georgia as receiver .^-^5-/ v 

local school authorities in Boston, specifically rti^ Boston School 
Camdttee/ have defaulted in their Aity bo desegr^ate Boston's sdxols^ ^ 
If sudi a default ^ ' \ ^ * . 

ffon its position ma^^ be necessary. , - ' 

' Ihere is a point at \^ch ^ minimis oonpliance with court orders, 
when viewed as a whole, becomes intentional obstruction of those orders. 
Ihere may al^ be a point at vMdi tiie court is required to. order so * 

• many specific actiais i^that the court itself is of^erating the school 
system. Should the school ocxnmittee continue its present course of * 
opposition, the best interests^ of the public school stixtents,6f Boston 

^ may be served by removing the school ocmnittee fron the governance of the 



i^- / Pennsylvania Y. Williams, 294 U.^. 176 (1935); Relleam v. 
Maryland Cas;Co., 312 U.S. 37T (1941); and Hohensee vJ Grier, 373 F. 
Supp. JL358 (M.D. Pa. 1974) . 

158 ^ See generally 7 Moore's Ffederal Practice II 66. 03, ' ' , 

JJ9^ See , Note, Receivership as a Remedy i n Civil Rights Cases, 
24 Rutgers XTTfev. 115 (1969). 

'160/ In Turner the si?5erintendent of schdbls and the school board of ■* 
^Tiaferro CounQr,^ in order to avoid a "freedcm of choice" desegregation 
plan required by the Departmento^Health, Educaticn and Welfare (HEW) , 
had -bused all of the courtty^fe-'^te children to schools in nei^ibdrin^ 
counties and had then refused to file with the. court any plan desegre- 
gting Taliaferro County schools. Ihe court ^jpointed a receiver to ' ' 
. ccnduct the business of the school system and to prepare, a plan dese^c 
g^t4jig the county's schools in aS^ardance with HEW's desegregation 
reguiienents. ^ • • 

2£2/. For exanple? last yeax ''^^G^jkt had. to^rul^^^ such natters as the 
reassignmait bf p^ck tsafchftrs froffl one school to another. Morgan v. Kerrigan, 
O ^ra . Order, Jtog; 28, l^lAf- 
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Boston public school system and replacing* it witH persons vgho can and will devote 
their tiroe to the admini^atiqn of the schcx)l/systen in accordance with 
the 14th itoendment. The receivership, if it proves necessary, should 
oontiniae only Ss long as necessary to, guarantee actual and lasting 
sdxx>l desegregatroni;~^ 

^ To date the Federal district court has had to work around the Boston ^ 
School Camdttee. Ihe successes that have occurred were achieved despite 

school cotroittee resistance. Ihe burden to make the school system .work 

as ordered is currently on persons outside the school system. Although 
the court's oontettpt powers should not be abandoned, it is clear that 
shoiold the sdKol committee. fail to take the above reoonmended actions, 
oontenpt cit^ions will not be a sufficient remedy. It is doubtful that 
extensive litigation on the details of school oamndttee actions would 
resvilt in the affirmative acticxis attitudes that must exist to secure 
equcil ana quality education in Boston. r • ^ 

A partial receivership—for exaitple, for desegregation matters only — is 
inadvisable. In such a situation, school cawnittee mentoers woild remain in 
a position fron v^ch they co\^ exercise a negative effect on desegregation 
efforts. Fcf exaitple, school department staff, acting to facilitate school 

'desegregation, would -know that their careers were still ^ih the hands of 
school ooromittee members who oppose desegregation. The dismissal of * 
Superintend^t^Leary after his efforts to comply ^th -yie coiirt's order td 

.desegregate the. schools was viewed ^y many in that system as a clear waning 
that the school cdranittee would retaliate 'against personnel for positive , 
oontributicns towards school desegregation. For this reason, if d receiver- 
ship proves necessary, the entire school ooinmittee should be removed from * . 
any direct 'operational authority ovjer the department. Uhe coi;^rt should retain ^ 
jurisdiction over school ocramittee membeifs so as to guard against their 
ctetructi^n of the work of the receiver. 



I^y In Turner v.* Gbblsby,. sr^ra, the receivership lasted for most of 1 
school year. ' / 
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C. BOSTON SCHOOL DEPARIMENT, 

* PINDINSS ' ^ ' ' 

i^espite the efforts bf - Superintendent Leary to cxuply with 
the court's ord4r to desegregate the schcxpls, the reoord reflects the 
following findings ; - 

F. i6, Pie^Bogton School Department made only minimal efforts 
to profit ftom the experience of other desegregating school systems by 



seeking infonnaticn or actual assistance f rqm them, 

17. ' Curriculum needs, relative to the desegregation order , 

were not reviewed; thg school department neither suggested nor directed 

that academic courses dealing with subject matter, or with cultural and 

oonstitCrtional issues, be added to the curriculum. . ' 

F. 18. ^ Boston School Department provided minimal guidelines 

on the inplementation of school desegregation, and those that were si:pplied 

wsre too latre to be \aseful. . ^ 

* . ihe Bostai School D^>^rtra^t relied^ aLtost solely on its own staff 

to design .and carry out the implanentatdbn of Phase I. No consultants 

were hired; no esqsertise from other desegregating schc»l systems was ^ , ^ 

sou^: Bie csoB meeting which did occur between Boston School Superintendent 

William J. Leary and sx?)erintendents from other desegregating school \ 

systems was fortuitously^ occasioned by their presence in Boston for another 

purpose. Siperintendent Leary.gave his view of this meeting: - 

' . . . .Ihey were coming in anyway, and vd:>en I was 

3^ their presence,' ccmtmicated. ; .We " 
of h^ve a nationally informal si?)er i^tendents ' 
Drk, so that vdien you visit a city if the 
^colleagip i? available, you usually meet with 
him as a courtesy, anyway. 163/ ^ ^ ' 



: 

• Ig^. Testimony of William J. Leary, p. 128. * 
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This attitixie ^Eoward seeking assistance fron other desegregating^ school 

systems pervaded the school department; such assistaho^ was not 

considered a priority need, . 

Prior to being named siperintendent of schools, Dr. Leary was 

for 4 years director of curriculum for the Boston public schools. 

Despite his e^q^erience with curriciiLixn planning^ no steps wsre taken 

by the Boston Schx^l Department to add any subject natLei lo Lhe^ 

curriculum which would increase studoit awareness and \mdersta n di n g of 

school desegregation. Ihe following exchange between Ccmtdssiai counsel 

and Dr. Leary is illustifative: ^ ' . 

Ccranissicn counsel: In your planning for Phase 1/ • 
was there any notion of examining the curriculum 
• within the social studies or the history department 
to determine vAiether or not the students of Boston 
were- being provided with a clear linderstanding of 
race relations ar>d how th^'ve developed in this ' 
country, and v*iat leads \jp-to a desegregattorrorder?-- 

Dr. Leary: Well, I had been, as I mentioned 
previously alsp, director of curriculum in the 
Boston" public schools , and we had since 1969 , 
provided aivd worked on curricula in the - city / 
dealing, with those particular matters, and-i^ 
fact with other matters as well, incl^fiing— 



Conmission counsel: Is there today or was there 
last year bny specific ooupse that deals with the 
history of race relations in the State of Massachusetts 
or tte city bf Boston? _ 

Dr. Leary: Not a SEJp::ific course, as. such^ txtt- g Q X >ba b l y - 
as part of 50cia^ studies. Certainlyr I as a teacher, 
used to teach it, and I assume that sane of collfeagues 
do/ I know they did in some of the other high schools, — 
•and I assume they still do. 

Ctinmission counsel: But. . .there was no speci*le : — 

oonponent designed around that area? 



Dr. Leary: No, there was-not.- 164/ - 



164/* Pp. 129-30. . ^ V . . " ' 
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Becaiase thef Bostxxi Sclxol Ccninittee chose not to §xercise any 
irtitiative or' affinnative le^ership in ciesegregating Boston's. public 
schools / the responsibility for Phase I preplanning and' irtplanentatiai 
fell to the Boston School Department, „ Specific coordination rpspcnsi- 
bility was delegated by the school cotinittee to the sd^l superintendent/ 

Ihe focal' point for Phase I planning and iirplem^tatioq, was the 
sjjperintendent's offic5e;,^.with tactical si?)port froiri/the education 
planning ceijter. Conrninication with area superintendents and local 
school administrators was miniinal, transmi^^ied in the form of directives 
without instructive guideline?; the faculty and adniin'istration at ^ 
each School received little advice or instruction frcm school department 
headquarters. ' . 

Inpl^mentation guidelines were finally issuiM by the school 
department in October 1974, well, after both the inilial planning 
0>ase and the confusion of school opting were past:.\ At that point 
in the sdiobl year, one headmaster ronarked, "The guidelines made 
interesting reading... if anyone had^time." -^^^ Althbugh such limited 
ccmnunicatioh may well have beea imintentional/ it called a serious lack 
of uncierstanding and information at the 6cimiunity | leve* 

F, 19. l5esegregation training provided througli the boston School 
Department was neither sufficient nor innovative/ and the school 
' department sought no outside professional assistance in planning its 
training. ^ 

(a) St:g)port personnel/ such as transitional aides and • 
bus monitors^ y^ere given a bare orientation and no further preparation 
' or inservice training . • - . 



165 ^ Series of siperintendent ' s memoranda and administrative circulars 
issued pursuant to Phase I iirplementation/ i^ril-Nbvamber 1974. \ 

16y Interview with William Reid/ Headmaster/ South Boston High School 
by Hester LewiS/ USCCR, May l, 1975. . * ' ' 
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» • . (b) sdne t!rainim f oar faculty and -staff personnel vas limited 

* ' ■ ~ ' .■ • , . • , 

_ _to-cteyeldpi«r Kxnan relaticos skills. ;• ' " ' 

• , (c). Training in thd tedteical ^skills needed io desiyi a plan, 

' for, and operate, a des^egating school systan.was not provided'. 

^ Most.' of* the trainiis pt^aratory to sdhool 'desegregation in,Bc»tcai. , 

•yas provided 'through and by the. Boston SdSool' Department.', Alth<^h' the. 

■ sdiool department trainii^ staff may have bfeen large -enough to handle 

the ordinary training needfe of the school system, that same staff . ' , 

vas sufficient neither in nunber-jfiojt irtlexpertise^to meet the De^l_ 

- of a school system faced with'^a-ihassive desegregation 'order* W 

. Prior to th^ opening of school in Septoriber, 1974, attenpts were 

nade over the sutner to paiovide' training opportunities for faculty and 
•> • ^ ' ' ' * , " 

administrative personnel; these attaipts were, thwarted by delays inc 

fujjjing^lfiSr ^n additional ocStrplicating factpr is that the collective 
bargaining .agjreeroent between teachers and the school sy^tan reejuires 
'that^such trainii^ be available to all .teachers ^and that they^be paid 
above their nonnal salary v*iile ajeceiving this tr:aining^. Althou^ a 
training session finally took plaie, it^vras last ininut^' and, th^refor^, 
suffered from a lack of organizatibn,^ According to a nunt^er of sources , 
mairtr who wished to att^ were out of town because there had been 
little cdvance notice, ai^ the training provided was not particularly 
useful. . , ' 

Ihe developtent of any overall school desegregation training plan 
for the city of Boston was affected by HEW's freeze on ESAA and new Federal 
forJs v^ch lasted -until January 1975. During that period no other public 
private -fuwlLng for 'tredning was scui^t by the school department. ■ 
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/Ifi/ Interview with Dorothy Cash, Project Director, Qrientaticn f or Integration, 
Boston School Departnent, by Hester Lewis, USCCR, i^r. 10, 1975. •' j 

16^ Testimony of William J. Leary, p. 135. 3^ . 

16^ Inter^fiew with Joan Dazzi, teacher. South Boston High School by Hester 
Lewis, U^CR, May 6, 1975; and Joanne Vacca, teacher, Edwards Middle School, 
CharlestoWn, by Kathleen Buto, USCCR, May 2, 1975. 

im Otestimory of William J. Leary, p. 131. Federal funding is required 
. to be terminated cnce there is a Federal district court f indiiig of 
' 'discrimination^ Once the school cqmdttee was determined to be techniail^ 

in oonpliance, based on af f ida\dt« 'to obey "lawful ccwrt orders," tlie fundmg 
was lifted. 
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Wien Emergency School Aid Act funds were "'released to. Boe ten in:'january 
197$, the school department proceeded to inplement .the training pro-ams 
its staff had devised; these were priiterily ' oriented txward deVelopneht 
of human r^ations skills. e55)ertise from otfeer desegregating 

school Systems Was sought. ' * ' * , \ ' ^ . 

When the school ' departanent hired over 700 paraprofessionals to 
serve as^us monitors and transitional aides in' the'^schools/ it wa§ 

ijnmediately apparent' to the school d4>artment's director of crisis ' 

"prev^nqj^on and intervention, Aon, Foley, that.trainiiig was ^^^ed to 

.prepare this si:^rt staff for' their^ task. ^A^.i^^ 

^ was provided, bxit Ms. Foley was ffarjk in admitting it \ks ^inadequate* * 

, i .M^ny of these ^^epple wantJat sincerely to do ' ^ 
•the best job that they' could/ and I* really feel 
as though we should have, provided them with _ - * . • > 
periiaps more training, -Befcajose of money and ' 
. • tiiTB^ -^his.'was not possible. 173/ ^ ' v 

In the course of the Ccratnission's investigation 'in Boston, the - 
cpinion was of teii, ejq)ressed t^iat while' human relations' txainijig was 
somewhat useful, mors©; practical skills were needeci. . The headnaster 
of South BostcHi High School, William Reid, felt that having the opportunity 
to maet with visiting si?)erint€ndents from other desegregating school 
systems was the most'' fru+tful " "training" he received in terms Sf prepar- 
ing for, the day-to-day dese^egatidn es^jerience. At the Conmission's 
hearing. Dr. Reid testified: 

I would like to have my own staff from my own igchopl 
, \ and^wrk with them on how we prefer to run the school,' 
and be more specific in the training, I^re practical. 
< ^ ^ Perhaps less human relations, and more practical 
school matters. 175/' ' 



171/ Cash interview, supra . 

172/ p. 180. 

173/ Ibid ,, p. 182. 

174/ Reid interview, siqpra. 
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. F. 20. Ihe educational planning center, responsible for all student 
^ assiqniftgnts and the developmait of school desegregatim plans under , 
the Phase I court order /was txgth understaffed and lacked formal 
training in the school desegregation planning skills necessary to 
acocirplish^ these tasks t ; ' ^ ^ 

. Prior to the advent of -sdxx)! desegregation *irx^ Boston > the ^ ^ 
^Bducatiaial Planning Ceiter (ePC). functioned with a core ^f f of 10 to 12 
persons^ 12£/ As'npted^^lier — ^ ^^er staff manbefs shared a 
gaieml background. in education; th^ only desegregation-r^ated:^ 
esxperlLice they possessed was that acquired in working with the Staite 
.racial, iittial^oe plan. — ^ Both the stjperintendaii; and the associate 
director of t±fe ;center testified that the staff ^was increased ^by 10 or' 
15 pefsons~irf prder to plan for school desegregation; it is questionable" 
viiether. a. staff of 20 to 25 persons oould adequately handle the scra^v^t 
oven(*ielming task of making optimal assigrutients and schediiLing decisions - 
for seme -82/ 000 Boston stldoits. , 



r^ l7w Testimony of John Coakley^ Associate Director/ Educational 
Planning Center; Assistant to the Inplementation Coordinator/ Boston 
School Department/ p. 127. 

» » » * 

177/ Testimony of William J. Leary/ p. 127. 

178/ See Boston School Department Finding 16 and supporting ' 
documentation/ siyra . ^ " 
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When the staff was expana^, no effort was' rnade to seek perisons 

with, skills particulariy related to the 'needs of a desegregating 

17Q/ V >k ^ ^ . 

school system.^^'^ * y ' ' 

' "Mr. Coakley desSPiSed^ v^Aiat skills were consic^ed in 'hiring 
additional staff: ' . ^ 

, . .•prynarily our int^ests there v^rg in getting 
. * a^v^iety of teachers^ from the several*. gi?adfe 
levels so we could /have a fairly global view of f 

thie^ s chool system as we endeavored . to cariry out 

the iitplementetion. ^ ^ , ' 

CoTiTiission counsel: Did you brang into the at any 
tin^ 'persfons fran other parts of the country or vfrom 
tjie Boston area with "specialized desegregatj-On tfain- 
ing, be they law professors or sociologists or educational 
I specialists in desegregation? 



fir. Coakley: We did 



not. 180/ 



179 / 



That Boston was ineligible for Fede^l technical assistance 



specif i<:ally aimed ait aiding oonmunities to develop school .desegregation 
plans is a bureaucratic "Catch 22" which iie Camdssion does not urxJerstar^^ 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of lp64^, 42 tJ.S.C. 2000c (1974) , nekes 
the technical (and fi^iancial) assistai?c^ available to local educatior>al 
agencies in order to facilitate school desegregatfLon. United States 

Camdssicn oa Civil Rights, Title VI ,and School Desegregation ; (1973) , 
William Logan, Regional Ccnmissioner/bf the U.S. Office ~ 
of Education (a part of the Departitient ®f Health, Edifcation, and Vfelfare) 
testifi^ at the Ccnmission ' s Bostpn hearing, that the Hartford General 
Assistaroe^ Center, a Title-IV-funded organization with extensive, 
experience in drafting school desegregation plans, was denied an $11,000 
oonponent to render school desegregatipn technical assistance to Boston ' 
(p. 1137) because ot Boston's noncanpliance with civil rights^ requ^e- . ^ 
x.^ rpi^g jjyeligibility continued^ Jna0 i G p c, even aftter the court's 



ments. 



June 21, 1974, order requiring partial siShool desegregation and was 
" lifted in Novembeg: only after the court^ "final orddr;" Such contiAxoed 
ineligibility is. inconsistent with the Jltirposes of Title IV, which is 
^ aimed at getting technical assistance to oqnnunitiefe^ so that they can in 
fact desegregate effectively. ^ I * . 

' 180 /,, p. 17^. . " :v . 
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' F. 21. No iredianism was established .by the Joston School D^>artrnent 
for central coordinaticxi of ^all public and private desegregaticn efforts 
going cn in Boston., T3ie jresulting lack of informatioral exchange 

6 caused confusion/ '<3uplication of effort/ and inaction. 
s . Althou^ the super intendait was the official unplemen^taticn - • 
coordinator, he established no m^idianism which woul^ ^en^ure thfit aii?.. * ' *: 
actors in the school desegregatiai* process weiie kept regiila^ty .axid \ . 
ocnpletely infonned of all Phase I ^ictivities^ going:, oft^ in Boston. . , ^ * 
The lack of such a ooordinclting jnechan Causeii oontinying probienr^ 

. Withoiit a central source for the exchange of inforaatiqn^ rieithet tii^Be di^ , ; 
rectly involved in the desegre^aticai process nor the citizaris pf,Bostpi dould 
be su^ vAiether they had accurate, and poniplete inlEi^^ Fonttu^ting , 

plans and programs was itade more dlf f icuJLt because che could npt discJover 
\*at planning and progzfanmlng had been of wasf teing dche*^ ^ ^ 

An exanple of such confusion aiid jXDSSible. dupl^ pf' effort was, , 

thi^ experience of many cotomunity residents .who were . interest^ in- ^i±ei^ ^, 
ddsignijig or partidipating in' school department training pres^a^fe, , ^^.^ - ^* 
cne ^jpeared to know v*iat kinds of trai^iag wesqe^ arvatilable'r v*iat* kindk T \ 
of program funds had beoiiapplied for arid ri)igli£i)e obta4hed^ or'vAiat: . 



sources had been applied to fo£ training tass'i^tanc^. 



13}/ Interview with Robert DeMartile, Assistant Director, Crisis * 
Prevention a^ Intervention Department, ESAA training, grant coordinator, 
by Hester Lewis, USOGR, Apr. 10, 1975^ . - . ■ , 
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■ 22. The Boston Sdxx)l Department is responsible for naijiteinirig 
and upgrading the physical plants of the sciibols within its jurisdiction; 
the school cieparttent has established no priority system lender vMcfa 
both short term Jiealth' and safety reguirero^ts and long term renovation 
* n^e^,in Boston's pybljp schools, can be met. 

^ i ' Bte phi^c?al condition 6f sdxxbl buildings in Boston influences 
^.^3armtk^"*reelings'o;f security in sending their children to school^ Mahy 

^ chil4rm,;apder thd,E^ I ^d^^g^ plan, wate assigned to schoQ^s, ^ 
they had not*J)reviou^y* att^^ the "hew"' schools were wqli . 

inaintaineS and in gdcd j^i^sidal coandit |m, parents ware far nore 'recepti\'e. 

' to,^schQpl desegaregation. ^^'^'^ ' " . ;; , . . . ' , • 

, ' ' School buildings xn Bostcni^re .in dxspa^rate states of repair and * 

-^k^lec^ the]..^ hoc basis qi v*iid^,^,i;epair and, renbvation decislohsr are 
iS&Se.***A conkid^r^lB ^npunt.of testiira:^ during the hearing oongeniei^ ' 
the disreputable state/o£. the- majiri Soiith Boston Hig^ School .building* . 
;^ts .histbi^ of \unan^^^ requfe^ts f or^repair was described by "the 
.He^&^ter dL^Hfizt scnoplT- ' \ \ . ' ; v \ ' - ' - 

. \ COTnassion^ counsel;? Wbgilci you S]gree.,.,.that the school 

'lir^'Reid:^- I.wbuld ^ree 10T);,Efecgertt.> ^ '.r 



'A 



• i^ tfcprai^s^w ODunSQl:? Hc^ w^iuld'yeu-^qplain that? \ : . 

- • * ** • ** f ' ** . , ' ' \ 

' -n^,' , • ^ . / V ^ . ^. / :• , 

* ' • .^p2?♦ct Peid:.. i-ack df /imey arid. the inerfeia of * ' . 
^ » • • . bureaucracy...^ *Cv . ^ . i , - * \ 

-4 - » * • • • • ' . ' - c 

• # . f * ' ^- ' . • « • . * » • * 

Qop^BS^aci asJMh^l;: . .Ifeve*t±fei3e ,b^^. c^ ^ v 

' 'c^iest^s firon j^oi>, to* t3ie schpol Authorities tSr^pp^ir' ^' \ 
, -v or'rfelidM Soat^'aos^ - / 

' ' ' 'Dr. -Reid: Ihere -have/ /sir^, , • . 

, jj::' \ ,Ccir*"r"5ssicHi."CQunsel:* Have thos^ requests been 
/ , *speci^i(?ally turn- down/ or just never responded 

* . . to? . .< - ; ^- < 

* ^ Dr. BeidV^^}Qre,^^nev^. re^)^ 183/ 

* * »' . • ' ^ ... 

pr. Leafy, jh^hi,§. capacity ^aa school si^)eriiitendent/ was asked 

v*Ty it apE«ared that ^one schools wer^ permitted to fall into greater 



ife/ 'TestimcAy of Jine^Moss, Co-chairperson of the Burke High School 
biracial ^councii; " ^ . 

•3,33^ i5tes1;iiTtMiJ^ of; William r J. Reid, p.,* 612, 



disr^^air than opers. He cited a cxirbination of liitdtgd funding and 
poor adpinistrative policy; re^xnsibility for policy was said to belong 
to the d^^artment of planning and engineering. Ihe Massachiisetts 
legisla.ture ccntrols the a&nount of vxney vMch can be spent on school 
d^>artnjent building r^)airs, Altiiou^ this sun was rec?ently raised 
'frcm $2.5'iniliion to, $5 million^^^per year, Dr. Leary does not think^ 
this^ancwnt will cover adequately the oosj^ of building maintenance in 
Boston. Ti^ $5 million figure does not inclxjde new build^g construction. 
Dr. Leary es^Jained how the d^^arfcinent of planiiing and eDgineering 

'^operates: ' ■ ; ' ' ' ' ' \\-^'--\ ^ 

' ^\».»lJve way the ii^ sperit bS^/tiiel f]^ . . 

* • ; ; erigineetj 'is on' ^ reactiy^ -basis/^^Tf^t^^ than onva^'.^ ; .'^-.^^ 
- 'r , '',prbe^iv^vji)^is. /Ih6 fdr tmijaLLpg repe^ and > 

'^'^ ;'xegue.&te'fpr,buil . . • . 

' ^j^ilaiikt^^ has^beCT 'tiia Ki^ take^:'£fiea\\on'': \. 

'^t * * - %y^i^i^y jbasis.'*. .But' we. have other , errfei^enci^ '^-^ * \ ! 
/ , ^' ^ sufcli as ^lass Ixirelg^ and',the''iTt»iey tiiat . 

* ' \ ^ /, ' might Qr)^lnarily be spent~ag;iin a limited 'ancSunt;--- ' \ \ \ 

ion.^feque^ frm a^'^schdol sqdi as. South -Bostqi Hi^ * ; • 

:^ • School might b6 ^delayed^/i , \ 185/' . • ^ ^ ^' . ^ * \ \ \ 

Alt^ugh it ^3pears plear^'tjbat tbe'sy;gten of ,priaritie§ of tlte depart-^ 

,'menb of pl^nning^ .and engi^ieerif^'does nc± fUncti th^ .school 

* departmoit has not' taken steps' to oprrefct it in 6rder to' ensure that . .\ 
/'both slbrt term and lon^ term maint^nande are guaranteed. 

F. 23l. Sch6or attendance duiria^ Phasd I of the '-desegregation .process 
digsyped Sharply in Boston. . ' ^ , " . • " ' 

(a) The Bos€on School Department made no substantial effort 
eitiier to^ enforce th^ existing State truancy laws or to establish 

' guidelines to encourage > school kttencjande. : . i ' ; / ' ' / 

(b) The Bpston School Deparbtent took no steps tb'eoisure * ^ / 
^that disciplinary sifepensions were irtpartially administered and ribt ' * . 

arbitratrily imposed. - . , ^» ' \ * \ „ ' . ^ ' 



184/ \ Testimony of William J. .Leary, p.. 142.; ' ^ ^ . ; 

185/, P. 143. • ^ / ''^ ^ \ <. ''^ ;\ 99 
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;^prt»djtQ^ '82/o50' stud^ts were enrolled ih the Boston public 
sciiool* system during .the. 197^75 acac3dnic year. Attendance- figures 
for the'y^ hit^^/.Oo^^ of 41,802 on Natiqnai ai^ycott Day; peaKed at 
64,138; and av^aged -.over 60,000;* -^^^^ ^ ]' * 
' , ^ In Massadiuaetts, stcdents and their parents are siiDject to a ^ 
oart|wlsory sdyx>l attendance law* Parents can be^ fined for failure » 
to keep their children in school, and it is a crime for any person to 
induce, truancy. Responsibility for enforcement of the corpulsory 
stijidait attendance law in Massachusetts lies with the school conmittee 
in eadi school district. . — ^ student attendance si:?)ervisors (truant 
officers') ^are qualified for their positions .t)y civil service, and are 
^ ^ hired from a list of certified applicants by each local schoof cortmittee. 

Bbston School Ccnmittee enplcys 36, stident attendance si?)ervisora; 
. none is black and chly oie is of Spanish speaking background. In 
bostoc.this year^gross sd>ool attendanxfe figures *show a disparity of 
at least '20,000 between student enrollment and student attendance. 
Evitii accxxnting ipr legitiir&te absences and school suspensiais, the ' " 
CCtt of gdiool was substantial. 
F. 24.' . At .least two conclusions concerning low student attendance can 
. draSgi. BplJi' point to a failure on the part o f the Boston School 

' y , ia) School, att^^ was not enforced during Phase I of 
' ' ' the .sdxk)l .•desegregation process in Boston. Ihe sclxx)l departmait 
ajsRekrS lb iiave tajfen no steps to correct this situation, either" to 
increase this nunt>et^ of attendance Supervisors, or to prortote their 
increased effectiveness fcliroijgh appropriate training, directives, 
griequate stg)ervigion, and, if ^ropriate, disciplinary procedures. 



, 186/ Boston gchobl Efepartnient, Information Center, daily student 
attaidaitse reports. .N^tiopal^Bqycofct.Day \^as Oct. 3, 1974. 

. . ljB7/ Mass. Gen..L. Ch.C've, .g§i;-2, , . ^ ' * 

. atestdWaiy pf jiarlOT^ p. ioiS. 

' ' , '/ • . ' ♦ *"■ 

^' ^89/ Bostoi sa»ol , -Department, Inforroaticn Center, da;ly student 
••• .att£»kl^ffK»,rfeo6rds,-^ ' . ' • 

A4gfl/ l^stiitmy-pf,,j|s. Fahey, p.' 1015-16;-. *. 
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(b) No steps were, taken by the Boston School D^^artmait to 
affinnatively pronote student attgidance> Schools in Boston operated 
as usual under Phase 1/ but extraordinary ^forts nay be required in 
a desegregating school system with 'its attendant oonfusicn and 
apprehensions. Hhe Boston School D^Dartment failed to perceive the 
need for or to iitplement any of the positive rne^ures necessary to 



encourage students to attend school. 

The nunfcer of students suspended from Boston piiblic schools increased 

inaricedly di£:ing Phase I. An analysis of attendance and svispensiai ^data 

from the eight public hi^ schools (examination schools were omitted) in 

Boston sdiool district areas II throu^ VII shows a significant increase 

191/ 

in suspQfisions of black hi^ school students. ^ 

The increase in the suspension rate of black stiiflents is critical; 46 

percent of 'the black studen^is attending eight high scItdoIs surveyed had 

been suspended by the end of J^uary 1975, and based on the figures to that 

date, it was projected that.50 percent would be suspended by the 

close o£ school in* June 1975. , Ihe conclusion drawn by the analyst \*o 

^ ocrapile^ these data was that: j ' 

...the odds against observing a disparity as large 
as the one we deserve against the black students, 
in data f rem a system with equal probabilities of 
svfepension for both black and v^te students,, are ' 
over^ielitdng. Therefore the observed disparity 
.against the black stixients in suspension rates is 
systenatic^ly related to race, 192/ J. 



191/ Affidavit of Paul V. Smith, educational data analyst, Childroi's 
Defense Fund of the Washington Research Project, Inc., filed in Mbrgan v. 
Kerrigan, Civ. Action No. «72-911-Gi The following data is from the eight 
public high. schools noted in the" text, above. ^ . , 

YEAR TOTAL NO. OF gUSPENSIC»3S PERiilgMaGE OF EACH GROUP SUSPENDED 

BLACK ""^^ WHITE BIACK WHITE 

1972- 3 '596 924 14.4 13.3 

1973- 4 1056 ; ' 1395 . 23.8 20.8 
1974^5 1904 ' 868 46.2 21.7 , 



192/ M., p. 7. ^ 

< ^ 
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. Bus analysis was. drawn f ran raw cJata cxxipiled by the Boston 
School D^jartinent and presunably could have been similarly analyzed 
by^ sctool department personnel* Such analysis h& not been undertaken 
^ by the school d^artment, nor is there any indication that the dramatic 
increase in the nvirber of black students suspended is \g.ewed by the 
school department as a major problem. . " ^ 

^ Although the school department's, code of student 'discipline has 
* beeh under revision during the past year, no final version has yet been 
approved. In tlie meantime, little if any effort i^fpears to have beep 
made by the school department to review the procedure for suspending 
students br to .ensure that such suspensions are not arbitrarily iitposed. 

F. 25. A siKXiessful bilingual -bicultural program /is an inportant 
element of school desegregation in Boston .' 

Hie Camoiwealth of Massachusetts has .passed a law supporting the. 
inclusion of bilingual education in the State's public schools. ^21/ 
AlthoTjgh the Boston schools have offered bilingual programning, ^a^ , 
mandated under the law, Boston's bilingual residents have beai conceptned 
that the Phase I and Phase II desegregation plans would not consider; the 
needs of the bilingual students, flaria Estela Brisk, .director of the 
fcjilingual education program at Boston university, testified at the 
hearing on her e^^jerienoe with the 'provision of bilingual education in 
the desegregated setting. She described the efforts of parents to gather 
information on the nunfcers and .levels of ability of Boston's bilingual 
students, and maintainqd that meaningful bilingual education could be 
- adiieved in a djesegregated setting. ' . • ' 



Mass Gen. L. Ch. 71a (Si^. 1975) 
.194^ P. 391 et seq. 
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/ ■ ^ ' ' :■ „: 

y Paul Parks, State secretary 6f ec3ucational affairs^ has indicated 
ongoing State sif^port for bilingu^ progranining in.Bostcxi's public 
sdiools: — ' 



I strcngly-believe that a succe^psful bilingual- 

bicultural program is vital to the desegregation 
of Boston's public schools. Further,; > strongly 
endorse ^the parental and oomiunity involvement in 
the educational process mandated by our Stafe^/ - ^ 
statute concerning bilingual education. . .M7 goal 
, is that every child in this State receive a guality 
education. A good bilingual-bicultural program is 
an iirportant oonpcnent and without it that goal 
carmot be reached for children of limited English- 
speaking ability. 195/ 

26. The Boston School Department has delegated litfele real authority 

or responsibility.' to the assistant (area) superintendents. "Such a lack 

of delegation causes < a sig)erfluous bufeaucractic layer in a system vMoh 

has a shortage of decisionmaking, personnel. 



As administrative heads of the newly created Phase II school districts, 
the assistant area superintendents potentially have a signi ficant role to ^ _ 
play in school des^regation. Five of the six assistant school superinten- 
dents in Boston School D^>artment were interviewed by Cgmtission staff. 
Ihe impression gained during these interviews was' one of good intaitions 
but little real decisioranaking authority. The role of the assistant 

si^jerintendent is SQlf -defined by tdiose vto hold that position as being 

* . • 

responsible for knowing hew the schools in her orliis area_are» faring and 

acting as something of a conduit between local principals and the 

si^jerintendent of schools. •'^^ . , . ' 

In a recent m^gement study of the central administration of the 

Boston public schools, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. / ooncliaded that 

-the role of the assistant superintendents was not well defined. 

The role of the assistant superintendents- assigned — • — - 
to the city's six geographical areas is not clearly 
defined. Further, the assistant supe rintend ents have 
- no sv^sport staff other than a secretary, and limited 

authority. Qrganizationallyr~tii^ appear to be - 

directly responsible for the primary educatiai 
ftmction of the school systen; hcwever, this 



195/ Letter from Paul iParks, Secreta^Y of Bducaticpal Affairs, 
Ccmrcnwealth of Massachusetts,- to Manuel Ruiz, Jr., Confmissioner , 
U.S. Ccimdssion on Civil Rights, June 18, 1975. 

196/ 
ureas 



Interviews by Conmission staff with assist^t superintendents iif fl 
IS I through V, May-June 1975. , ; » -LUO 




sibility is cloiHed by^their lack of siapport^' 
Ir tfie poMfer and inf laenoe of associate ' 
, si?)erinteadeits^ and the requirement that they.^ 
/ r^ort. through the associate siperintendent for* 
' c^jerations to the 'si?)erintendent, 197/ ' . ; 

Peat/ Ms rwick^ , Mitchell & Co..^recarinended^ on the basis of its analysis // 
that the position of assistant s\:perinteidQit be clarified^ its authority 
expanded, and its staff supplemaited accordingly. 
F. 27. Certain sdxx)^s and ccnrrajnities . in Boston planned for and 
operated successfully under Phase I of the school desegregation " 
proce3s, largely as a result of efforts made at the local level 
to ensure that success. r ^ ' * . - 

As part of the ^investigation preceding thfe Boston hearing, the , * 
Massachusetts St^te Advisory Ccnndttpjtx> the U.S. Cbninisgign *ort Civil 
Ri^ts oondubted a survey of Boston schools in v*iich the desegregation ' 
process had gone rieascnably v^ell; sdiools vdiere violdioe'or disn:5rtion - 
vas niiniinal; schools v*iich functioned in a 'largely routine manner; . ' 
^nd schools v^^ep attendance was relatively stable. IhevCcniTattee 
found that such sciipols were characterized' by'"sttCngV adgini^atjars 
who planned aheaci and who were both consistent and positive in their 
policies. Students in. these sctools were found to have accepted one 
another and tQ have functioneji without obvious tension and conflict. 

CoTwitt^ found that ^ at^txxJe of parent and oqmiunity groi:ps 
was crucial; in all situations things went reasonably well., 

organized; and aggressive antiiDUsing groups were either* absent or were ' ■ 
effe<rtd.vely neutralized by positive doranunity , forces. Finally the« 
Conndttee pointed to the of tian overlooked fact that the majority of 
Boston's publiq. schools were desegregated with reasonable success. 199/ 
Testimony before the Comnission made 'dear that'v^iere the desegri^ 
gation process went smoothly , the school and cdmunity deserved thfe credit. 



197/ Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. , Managengnt Study of the Central 
Administration, Part i ; prepared for the Boston School Coimdttee 
(1974), p. 7. . . - ' 

« 

. Ibid.,;'p. 13.. y . , . • . ; 

19§/ Testimony of Dr. "Erna Ballantine Bryant, menfcer, Massachusetts 
.3te AJvisdry Ccrmittee to the U.S. •Qxnmission on j:ivil Rights,, pp. 354-57. 
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. At the Jeraniah E. Burke Higji School in BaOxiry, not only 
did desegregaticxx go sncothly, bOt also, in the opinion of those 
feculty ajpia students interviewed^ by QOTtdssioh staf f 7 tfie year was 
an vnquaHfied . success. Ht^ headmaster was askec^ at the hearing, 
hew the Burke School was able, without paid staff 'over the suiraer, to 
pr&pare adequately for the opening of schDol in September 1974: 

• ..iKte'^have scroe dedicated pec^le at the 
^ ' Burke;' aides, ^teachers, the kids, inenbers 

of the biracial oomcil* If sorodxxiy 
really wants it to work and worked hard 
enoo^ at it to make it work, it will 
work; But it takes a lot, of hard involve- 
ment and cooperation and getting at the 
nitt^ gritties and dealing with them and 
doing the best you possibly can to ccroe 
xjp with methods of overccming problems 
and staying with the task of getting it 
dene* We did that. It was a long hard 
s\imer»2flQ/ 

A Burke teacher follcv/ed up on the headnaster's ccnments: 

• ••the kids lay October realized if they 
didn't do their work and weJrenVt going » 
to study, they were going db fail^ And 

this was, I think, of vital iirportanoe. 

There was a lot of education, a lot \ 

of learning, a lot of teaching going cn h 

in the building, and the kids realized ' 

it^ 201/ 

one Burke student spoke of the cooperation and determination e)diihited 
by thenstudents and^ f acuity^ 

, 

200/ Itestimony of Douglas Poster, p» 274* 

2031/ Testimony of Joseph bay, teadier, p* 283. 
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0 At fir^, . .everybody was kind of-scared because no ^ 
^ one had really talked to each other to know vAiere f 

each other stood. Everybody was kind of walking 
around each other. And as the'year pi;ogressed, we 
talked and we got to understandirig, and we found a 
ocnmon ground.^ .Ihat we had all oane to Jerry 
[the Burke] for one thing, and that was to get a 
quality education and that in doing so, we would 
do it together. 202/ 

Another Burke student 'quoted fron his valedictory speech at graduation. 

1 What struck me the most was that the sdiool was 
practically new to most of the student body. To 
sane students, the environment was also new. But 
everyone opened his friendship to one another and 
that seemed strange for this type of situaticn. 
But we did it. And new, not only can we say that 
we are proud of the Jeremiah Burke Hi^ School, but 
we- can also say that the high school is proud of 
us- 203/ 

Roslindale High School was faced with the substantial organizational 
task of receiving and ooordinating schedules for students fron 
proximately 30 middle schools; prior to last year Rosllhdale re- 
ceived students from only two middle schools. In an attatpt to become, 
familiar with the schools students were.ocming from,,^±i^J8QSlindale 
facullY coordinated teaching assignments during the last 4 mont^ of 
school so that at least two teachers could be freed each day to visit 
those other schools. ^Sl^ 

Curriculim ocxitent was ocxisidered an inportant factor 
in the desegregation process at Roslindale; each department' 
head assumed the responsibility of evalxiating existing curriculim 



202/ Otestimony of Jan Douglas, p. 329. 
203/ Testimony of Paid flooney, p. 335. 



204/ Testimony of Hfelen Moran, f oritier' Headmaster, Roslindale Hi^ 
School, pp. 626, 625. 
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.and suggesting changes. During Phase I the social studies curriculum 

was changed to deal with race relations and the background to school 

desegregation, and an ethnic studies course will be added in Phase II. 

' Camunity si?3port for the desegregation process at Roslindale 

was strong. Ihe acting headnaster noted that he leaned h^vily on 

ths support he received frcm the Lena Park organization, and spoke 

of other ccninunity organizations. 

The heme and school association v/as in the building 
assisting me for the first 3 days of the opening 
of school, directing students to v*jere their classes 
were, and has suppoarted me all year long. I think 
this has been a key factor. I have had si^sport froti 
all the organizations in all the ocninunities connected ^ 
with RDS^indale High, and withouj: their assistance, 
you wouldn't be able to exist^. gOjS/ ^ 

It seems clear fron the Massachusetts State Advisory Ccnmittee 

survey, and frcm the exartples noted, that local efforts were m many' 

cases the deciding factor. Where efforts were, positive, desegregation 

had a much greater chance of . success; vdhere efforts were lackirtg, 

desegregation magnified that lack of cdreinunity and school leadership. 

« 

28. H'KDse schcols and ocmnnunities -y^iere, desegregation was less 
than a stx:cess suffered partially because of a failtire of educational 
and/or organizational leadership at the local level, and partially 
because of a lack of assistance and si:pport frcm the Boston School 
Cdmittee and the Bostqn Sdiool Depajrtiient.. 

Ihe schools vfcLch experienced the most severe difficulties 
during Phase I, such as the Hyde Park and ^outh Boston High Schools, 
quickly became the focus of national news coverage. Unfortunately/ 
the aqphasi s was placed on violence and disruption at those schools, 
and little attention was paid to searching out the reasons vAiy those 
particular schools had more difficulty than others. 

!Ihe Ccnmission investigation of the Sduth Boston High School 
and coranounity indicated that in addition to the substantial opposition 

to sd>ool desegregation in South Boston, there was no affirmative 

i 

205/ Testimcaiy of Donald Burgess, p. 636. ^ 

' ^ 10? 

^^06/ Pp- 634, 635. - 
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ocranunity leadership attofipting to foster "any support for the Phase 
I plan. Hie testimony of the director of the South Boston Action ^ ^ 
Council is representative of the posture of South Boston's social 
agencies: • * , . • * 

Ooninission Counsel: What role did the South Boston 
Action Council pla/^ the desegregation of the schools 
in Boston in Phase I? 

Mr. Spence: The action council plays and has placed 
no dirfect role because it feels r as most of the agencies 
, in thd coitnuriity ^o, that its prime respcnsibilil^ is to 
provide services. . . .And in order to provide those Services* 
it must maintain a status with tb© pcmnunity that will 
not alienate potential clients. 2,07/ ' 

I 

When asked v*iether the action council's board of directors 
had taken a position cn school desegregation in South Boston, Mr. 
Spence replied, ^ 

Ihe board specifically discussed whether or not it * i 
should take an official stand, and decided that it 
v;as , in the best interests of th? program hot to. 20^X 



Withoxit the affirmative si^jport of the ocnmunity's social ' 
.agencies, and facing a comtunity vMch aggressively opposed desegre- 
gation of its schools, thrqu^ deBcnstrations and an ongoing school ' 
boycott, the headmaster of South Boston High Sdiqol.had an i?)hill* ^ ^ 
fight. He testified at the hearing *that ccrrmmity'' involvement with 
the schools had traditionally been limited to athletics, and 'that 
tl>ere was little ocntnunication otherwise. 209/. Asked to characterize 
the connunity's response to school desegregation in South Boston, 
Dr. Reid replied, ^ ^ * . . ^ 

First, th§ oonnunity didn't believe' it would ever : \ 
happen. And seccridly, I think the boycott e>^ressed 
their opinion.' 2t0/ ^ 




207/ Testimcny of ^1 Spence, p. 728. 
208/ P. 733. ^ ' 

209/ P. 763. ' 

21(^ P. 765, > 766. 
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Clearly the South Boston oarmunity nDt,sv?3port Phase 1/ 
nor offer any- assistance in its inplenentation. This default at 
the comiunity level, plus the already arrply docunented lack of 
guidance or leadership f ran eithei^^Jie school corndttee or the 
sdxx:>l departrnant, proved a devastating ocnbination for the educa- 
ticnal EProcess in Soith Bostcn. 

29. Ihe policies contributing to success or failure of thd Phase I 
desegregation plan in individual Boston sdfapols can be jtenazed; but it 
ntist be realized that no sii^le policy decis^ was definitive and that 
differences in the >carbination of factors arid in the conditions arxl 
r context una^ vMch they occurred vroxild alt^ the outcome. Ihe fol- 
lowing policies appeared to be successful in sopi^ Boston schools . 

(a) involvOnsni: of studp n^g and pp^r^f-s in p1;?^nmna for thp 
operation of Phase I in individual schools and oornnunities; 



(b) having 'a . schedule catd reedt for each student on the 



fii:gt day of ^school and prohibiting stxadents mthout schedxiles from 
remaining in the school building; 

(c) using student negofelatijig teams, In crisis situations; 

(d) limitijig conrrunity a ccess to the school building during 

^^7Z ~ — * ^ 

^ ^chool hours / by keepinq^^doors ' locked •Airing )±ose hours: 

(e) utilizing junior staff persons as class deans* as a part 
of the mediation process \^ien student behavior problgns arose; 

(f ) prdportlCT^ally limiting the number of trangitiapal aides 
hired from the imnediate ooimiunity i n vMch the school is located; 

; r-* 

(g) maintaining distance between tl^ school building and 
pepoys gathering to demonstrate, at the school ; * - * ^ 

.(h), treating all students equally both in learning and 

di3cit>linary situations . 

/' • • * 

^/ Where parents and/or stiadents were involved-^ the initial ^ 
phases of the planning for school desegregation, they had an interest 
iA seeing their efforts succeed; such ^involvement *also created a base 
of ccnmunity sii^^fxDrt in v^ch the school personnel could' operate more 
.effectively^ Wie ^acting headnaster at Roslii^le as k ed members of 
the^ hoTte and" school association t6 assist in escorting new students 
throi:^ their schedtil^ ^or the first few days of school^/, v*ach 



213/ Itestimc^y of Donald Burgess / p. 634. ' ^ 109 
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proved very sxxx:essful. A South Bpston paroitwhQse son attended 

the Burke Hi^ School during Phase I described how she first became 

^involved in sci>ool si?5»rt activities at the McCormack Middle &hool 

vhich serves Columbia Point (predorainantly black) and South Boston 

(predcpdnantly white) oonnunitie^. 
^ • ♦ - 

1 really wanted to meet seme paroats from Colun±)ia 
Point so that we cx>uld start sitting dcwn and sharing 
things about \^hat wasrgoing to happen in S^^tarber. 
^ * That probably started in ;^ril or May. As a resi4t of 
^these msetings, we put an ad in the [paper] about' 
— % reading program that was going to take place at the 



school, and one South Boston parent came. ...she, found 
. many parents in S9Uth Boston \*d were , also going to 
have kids that would be attending the McCbrmack sc4kx>1. 
And we all started sitting down and speaking with^ each 
, other and that went on all s\ititer.21^ 

In Septenter those schools vAidi had been successful in pre- 
paring sc^iedule cards for each studait found their first days wetit 
more atoothly, and the ocnfusion caused at other schools by students 
v*io had no place to i^eport prevented, / A ,t^6acher' fron th^ Burke 
Hic^ Schx>l ccninented cn having schedule cards rec^dy for incoming, 
students: 

Fran my understanding, talking to other teachers 
- in the city, we ^were the only school that hsjd a 
' program for all' the kids ^fi\en they came in the 

first day, so there was^no wandering* 213/ , . ^ 

Jn preparing for possible crisis situations, Elnja Lewis/ * 
who directs the Elma JE^s School of Fine Arts in Boston, reconmended 
the use of students as negotiators: . ^ ^ 

When there was. some tension in schcx)!, and school had to 
be dismissed at Hyde -Park High School, we did sit with 
students~we invited student|fc^to ocme to our schools 
* ' the next-morning, instep of going to public school, 

' and succeeded in sending a groap of youngsters out as ^ 
a negotiating team, vtoo had arrived as hostile and [as] 
0 possible mob participants* I, therefore, think that it 
is entirely possible all over the city, with proper 
leadership, to do^that with students of all ages. 214/ 



Testimony of Jane Margulis, cx>^<:hairpei?son, Biifke Hi^^ 
ol bir^ial council, p. 251-53. / ' 



2lV Testimony of JoeeEii1)ay/ p. 283. ' * 

. T^l^f Testimony of Elma Lewis, Director, Elma Lewis School of Fine Arts an4 
^.^9^"^^^°^ Arts^ Boston, p. 216. . 
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., Public access to Boston school buildings proved a piroblera in . 

son© oomjunities, vbere unauthorized visitors to the school buildings 
caused confusion apd cxxBsional, disruptions. The administration at 
Itosiindale 'High. School alleviated this problem by keeping sdxx>l 
doors locked during shoool hqurs..215/ tersorls wishing to enter the 

^ school building, v^ther tardy _ students, parents, or oth^, visitors,^ 
could gain admittance^jcnlx ringing the doorbell. Ihis policy 
helped naintain a calift and, stable atmosphere in. the school throu^^out 

. the entire school year. ^ « 

At, the Buri<e Hi^ ^chool discipliiie problems had traditionally , 
been 'handled by heads of academic departitentJ. Jh pigling for'desegre- 
^icn it was decided' that some of the younger staff perscris would be 
useful in handling student discipline; The headmaster ccranented on ^ 
his^iaculty: , . ' ^ 

' . , . .we had a good- facuity, a dedicated faciulty, an ' ^ 

ea^^erienced facultyv . . .who had gone throu^ seme 
very difficylt times in dealing with minority kids, ; 
kids from a low socioeconomic background. And they 
were very sensitive to -the needs of kids. 216/ 

^ ' Transitional aid6s have been a valiaable source of st^^xart per- 
scOTiel in raost of Boston's desegregating schools dxiring Pha^ f. 
S^V3{^al staff personnel noted, however, that the transitional aides 
wil}^be most effective, *as a gtoap; if they are primarily not - : ^ 
from the odnmunity in \Aiich they serve.* The transitional aide 
coordinator at South Boston Hi^ SdyDol indicated in his testimoi^ 
that cawTuidty .aides can become emotionally involved in situations 
\*ich involve students familiar to them?P^ This problem can be 
avoided by limiting the number of aides hired from the- iimediate 
ocmnunity. ' ' * ' < 

Because of the problems created by crowds gathered outside of* 
several sdiools during Phase I to protest the school desegregation 
onier, the court ordered that grov¥>s gather no ciosd: thaip 50 feet 
from a school building during. school hours3^ 




215/ 'Jtestiinony of Donald Burgess, p. 632. \ . ^ /- 

216/ Ttestiitcny of Douglas Foster, p. 276. . \ " 
217/ Ttestimony of Prank DiMaggxo, p, 775. . ' ^ , , 

218/ Order issued pursuant to Morgan v. K^igan, CiV. Action No* 72-911-G 
Dec. 17, 1974. ^ ^ \ \ 



Soyetal teadiers iiiterviewed Ijy/Ccrtnissicn, staff .i^pp^e of" the 
lAitial difficulty they e:?)erienoed in dealing- with students of another 
- treatir^.all stu3ents alike, sctte'teachers had ' 

fav^ blick- studaits on the. theory' that they needed mare assistance - 
, . in adjusting to a new situation. _ In every instance the teachers / 

stated that this created problens iii bhe classrogn, and equal treatnent ' 
was the only workabie polid^. Thfe misuse of the su^jensicn process , 
"ta? been noted previously. :^/pi9criraihatpry suspension should not be ' 
. re l i e d i^icn to ke^ order in tHe-sdiool. ; , 

» < ' i ** ' - • 

- 'J'.' -30- Although Iji^y^tpial r^^^j^'-^.^f^- I ■yjere not POs| i:iv.=>jY 

accepted 'in some ocnimn ities, those biracial councils that 'were opera- ' 
■ti-ye experienced considera ble stxx«ss in nediating studait disputes 
and in invplving pebren ts ark.'stucfents 'ih the school ^desegregaticn 
. ' prcbess: ' ' . > ' ■ ^, 

■ ; ^ : Ihe Federal 'di^triS'ocxirt" dr^erea _th^ racial-ethnic parents 

^ c«|icils .be established 'in.'phas^ I, in ^ schcjjls in which 10 or " 
' DDre of, the' stucfents. oirollecl M^e eithL:, white or black, or where 
• 60 or more st{udaij:s w^e erf Oriental or.Hispdnic origin. Racial-ethnic 
, student councils were "mandated on the' sane basis, but elementary 
, schools were excluaed»22fl/ - ' ' „ ' ■ 

.. ■ Establishing such cbunciis in 'those ccnmmities opposed to 
»A0Ql -desegregation wai " difficult .and^ in '-scne ' cdses iitpossible. 
For the Ttio^ part, tjowpver/ wh^pe-x^uncils were, estkblished' they ° ■ 

A Student; from ItoSlind|le Hi^ Ststiool had this to say: ' 

-It took us.- about Xvieefe to finally meet. And it was - ^ 
. -nice vay, how.it- ended up, kit it was, it was 
, . ' really Kaj?a cr ypu and you know, you- get very sensitive 
• to the situation when seeing,- you know', six whites and 
, ■ .six blada.., Wljen we were fir^t meeting, we'd go back and 
.•fOTth,_ Ii3c6' name, calling and things like that, but then. 

. 'af}3a: a ooi?Ua of -hotes, we realised that that wasn't it: 

> ^ Yoaknow, that's npt gsing to h^p anything, (fe didn't 
' • to -s^ .anybody get hurt and we -started working on 

thangfs fixm there.' .221/ " 



' ^i2/ See Bos|x5h.Sehcol Department, Piixiin^ 22, supra . 

' itomran^ and Order Establishing Racial-Ethnic Councils, itorgan 

V. Kerrigan, Civ. Action NO. ■72-911-G, Oct. 4, 1974. ' • 

i . ■"',..•* 

• • 221/ aiestajnony of Cheryl Teebagy, sttdent, ifcslindale High School, p. 605. 



A roaiber. of- the Barke biracial council ';g^ve her view: • ' • 

Vfe started oi}t, not so mudi trying. W ipake ths.kids 
lov6 one -anotter^ but tp'inerely rpspdct crie another. • 
^ After^^our hiifkcial jteetiiigs/ sctne^^t or other it . . •- 
' . cartfi about: €hat they ' want'Sd to <sq .ovft.*. .So we ; 
• . •• start^ to govout afterwarc3s.- ahe'kix3s''bec;|ne • . 

■ • •ftifrtaiier^^thfe^' learned tp/ socialize i^th. pna . 
' • arpther. Vfe wait to or» place"axi^,-they 'had ^ .\ 
^ • such- a , good tirre. 222/ ' - 

Qatmunity oppp^tion school" desegregatien in South 'R»1±>n 
male 'it in|»ssible' to elect -either a sivdeip. or paren^ biracial 
council for South. Boston Hi^ ISchool'.' .Matibfers v?ere elpQted frcm' '• 
the ftpodiari' Hi^ School portion of South -Boston High artd, they- ' ; 
net regularly all year long with pa^ent^ fron.Sotifeh Boston who ' ' 
\jere interested in;* trying to make' desegregation work on an . infornkl 
bcisis. A South Boston''paren'"t had this to ^ of his e^jeriaiip^ 
as part of that ai hoc biracial council; . . " 

WW ^ ' \ ' • ■'' 

* I'd like to appe^ to all lihe black and vMt 
parents of the city bf Boston to join—and > 
Chinese and any other ethnic /groips— to joi 
. >the poolti ethnic groups that are going \i> be 

: called for ossernblyr. . .as an am of 4 

Citywide Coordinating Council. * I thifflc if we* 
can sit down^ eacii school , district ^ >laclc and 
white, as' we did.. • .if we could have Jialf the 

V success that the South Bostori-Rorfxiry biracial 
council had, r think .we will nake great strides 

' . in getting quality education, into the city of 

' ^ Boston this oorjdng year. 223 / 

' .* * • 



5 ^ 



^22/ TtestiJTcny of Joao-Moss, ooH3i;fedrpersai,^Burke biracial council,' pi 261. 
. 22V, ^Ifetiitcny of ^ Jim O'Sijllivan, p. 709. 
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* ' ' • R.* 151 'Ihe^festabri' sdtoDi b^art^ should develop a mechani sni 
^ to ma)ce effective 'osfe',of piaplic and private citywide organizaticxis 
• to -assist^ in the sdiodr desegregaticn proceiss in Boston, 

The ' Boston- sbhool tjepartmoit should e5?)lQre and utilize the 
^ ineftberi^ps an^ fac±.lities of all organizatipris with a cit^^dde 
iS^se, such ^as labor liiicns, veterans grox5)s, and religious organi- 
zatitnsr in <Srt3er ^ bro^^n practical and irioral si^jport for sdxx)l 
desegregaticnl 

' 'R- 16. As the priinary proffer of sdiool desegregation training 
offer^ in Boston, the Eostcn School Departnent should ensure that 
infonnation cax:e3n^ availatglity ^^4j^eax)f programs is 

. circulated. aS.mdely as possible, ' \ i 

^ ^ • ■ Tiie'scp^l d^)artinent should. est^ an information clearing 
housejCor all training programs v^ch relate to the desegregation 

'jpix)ces^ 99 that thfe follc^g infonraticn is JLimediately available 

, tpt.any interested party: . . '\ . 

'■ ;^ . .^i) ' /the names of groi5)s^a3pplyi^^ for training funds; 
/ ,\ ^ , (?) v*iaft' kinds pf programs-.ha^ been applied -for and v^ch 
ar^/pieseritiy scheduled to: take' 'place*; "and * ' . 

, (3r) \*at organizations . public or private,, have received 
/plications for^fiih^as or for designing^ a, fctaining program package. 
.'Sip school department should alsd develop a system to evaluate all 
training, prograSns undertaken , jji fi6st6ri in. brtddr' to Select thdse ' 
viiich are itost successful. • \ ? 

R. 17. Hie Boston School De^aartment / as' part of its day-to-day 
responsibility, shahd ensure that the Citywide Coordinating Council 
is kept Infonned of all actions taken by the>school department per- 
taining, directly or" indiiectly, 'to the school' desegregaticn process. 

• ' 'The Cltyvdxae Ooordinatdhg Council is responsible under Phase 
II. ^ itoiiixarlng^ desegregatiop dn Boston's schools. It is, therefore, 
iittierative that .the' school departmeht keep the council informed on 
all issues r^tive to desegregation; "the school department shoald 
designate a liaison person vrithin the department to b^ responsible 
^Or continuing, cortnunicatiOn vd.th the council. » 
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R. 18. Ih^ Boston Schsol y>art3nant shoul4 talce "all necessary 
steps to ensure better coninunic4:ion with, and itore involve- . 
ment of, the local corrnanities Involved iji the desegregation process. 

As noted previously /224/ nost desegregation planning has been 
centralized in the sraperintendent's office, Ihe d^>art3nent should 
decentralize this process^^/ and should consider the follcwing 
steps priinary in the process: 

(1) an accur^tte'and credible informaticti center to both ' 
deal with rumor contodl and provide general informtjfai; * ' 

(2) parent and student input; 

(3) interaction of the school d^)artment with the corattunity; 

(4) local planning, placing responsibility on local residents 
and sdiool personnel rather than handling the entire process centrally, 

^ jq^ The Boston School Dg>artinent should establish priorities 
to allow for ongoing school building itaintenance v^iile ensuring 
that eamerqency building repairs are inade> 

Building itiaintenanoe and repair was found to be a contro- 
versial topic at the hearing. As noted ' earlier^,-^^ the school departraei^t 
has not exercised adequate direction in this area, and should Ddff do so. * 

20. Guidelines for perfonnance of the position of attendance 
svpervisor rieed to be developed and enforced by the Boston School 
Department, with approval .of the Boston School Oomntdttee. 

Many students dropped out of Boston's public schools last 
year; sudi a drop in stvdent attendance need not be permanent. The 
school department should Ifcke steps to encourage school attendance, 
.and enforce such attendance. Ihe schooj. department should also 
investigate the rate of stS&iaQit suspensions and the procedures leading 
to a suspension. , ^ ^ 



I) 



224/ See Boston School Department Fihdings, 16, 17, 18 and suf^rt 
material, stpra. 

225/ Testiitcny of William J. Leary, p. 139. 

226/ See Boston School' Department Finding 22, supra. 

- . ' • -115 
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1^. 21. The Bogbon School Department should be in :^cx)ntiauQus 
ocaitact and cocperatioi with all city agencies charged with responsi- 
bility for sai^etv on the streets of Boston. Ihese include nob only 
the police and fire dg)artrtientS/ but the nayor's office of human 

rights^ the youth activit!ies cannission/ and the Rublic service 
, carmission. \ * 



R. 22. Each school invplved in the Phase II school desegregatiai 
process should utilize tho^ techniques and policies fouhd to be 
helpful in the schools \^ieie desegregation was successful during 
Phase I . ' \ 

. Boston public schools v^di were not affected by the Phase I 
deseg:iregation process shoiild e3q)lore ways of iirplementj&ig the 
Phase II desegregation plan.! Schools involved in Phase^I used a. 
variety of techniques' to make the process work^ as outlined 
above. Iheir e^q^erierioes shdLtld be tapped iy schools now planning 
for iitplementation pf Phase II., . \, 

R. 23. ^ Each school invoived in the desegregation process should 
make maxiinum efforts to involve the comitunity from vMch the students 
are drawn in planning^ in jjiplbtrntation, and as participants^ 
v^ierever possible. , * 

A3 indicated above, oonitunity involvement prorootes ocnmunity 
investment in the outocme of that involvtement. StixJent assistance 
to oaiiitunity agencies, v^iere such assistance can be loseful, should 
be encouraged. i 

R* 24. Ihe headmaster or principal is the responsible official 
in a public school. As such, that official should have authori^ to 
matxh her or his responsibility and should be held accountable with- 
in t±e syst:emr Vacuum sitxiations arising out of a shifting of 
responsibility oould be avoided in thi^Sfey. » 

Headmasters and principals are the^educational leaders in 
their ocrmunitdes. Th^ are e^^jected to provide the best education 
possible, given resource limitatJjons . Headmasters and principals 
should be responsible for all func±ions and activities within their 
school builc^gs and should be held acoountzable therefor. In order ' 

lip J-LO 



to ensure aaxuntability within the school system, each heidmaster 
and principal should expect to bear oveirall responsibility foTboth 
student conduct and educational achievement • 

R. 25. Ihe biracial cxxmcils, mandated by Phase II/ should be 
vigorously supported by the educational leadership in Boston. 

Biracial councils played a valuable role in prototing the 
Involvanent of parents ard students in the school desegregation 
process during Ifiase I. Iheir esqserienoe will be useful in planning 
for R)ase II and in acquainting the Citywide Coordinating Council 
with the problems and soluticns stenming fran Phase I inplerasntation. 
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BOSTON POLICE DEPARDJENT 
FINDINGS 

* ^* Peaceful ijy?lgnentaticxi of school desej^regation in Boston 



was and is the primary respcaisibility of the city gfevemroait 



Ohe mayor accepted his responsibility for pubol 



Lc safety and 
ition in the 



began plaming the law enforoement role in iirple.. 
, early spring of 1974, — f The Boston Police Depar|ment outlined its 



role in Training Bulletin 74-1, entitled "lirple 
Desegregation" : "The primary liiission of the p^lic 



aticn -of School 
department vd.ll 



be the maintenance of order and the protectior/ of /life and property. 



This statement of yiission leaves no doubt as ^to 
dQ5artment of responsibility for public safety, 
by numerous orders of the court.-^^ / 



acceptance by the 
'This, view is si;?3ported 



227/ Ttestimony of itobert -Kilev, f enter deputy 'mayor, p. '79. See also 
letter of Kevin H. White to Honorable W. Arthur Garrity, Jr. , lETted"" 
States District Court Judge, dated Oct. 7, 1974, p. 3-4. 

226/ Training BuUetin 74-1 "lirplementation of School Desegregation," 
p. 1. . 

229/ In Morgan v. Hennigan, 379 F. Supp, 410, 477 (D. Mass. 1974) , the 
cxurt clearly held the city defendants responsible for implementation 
of public sdxx>l desegregation and "re-effectuation of appropriate 
remedies. " See also Order Joining Kevin H. White, As 
He Is Mayor, As A Party Defendant, Septenber 30, 1974; Order On Motion 
To Require Presence And Assistance of United States Marshals, October 9, 
1974;. and Order On Motion For Relief Concarning Security, Deceniaer 17, 
1974. 
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p. 32. PubUc safety was maintained in and around near ly aU of 
Boston's sdhools during oourt-ordered schoo l desegregaticn. 

Despite liie viol^ice ani disorder v^ch occurred in South Boston 
and Hyde Park, the police maintained public safety throughout the rest 
of the city. At the height of civil disorder, while petitioning the^-^'^"^ 
Federal district court. Mayor White was able to state that in 90 percent 
of the city the police (before any State police or additional netropolitan 
district cotmission police were assigned) were able to itaintain both^ 
_public safety ani the orderly implementation, of the court's order. — 

Disorders related to school desegregation tended to occur primarily 
*when schDol opened "and closed, with only scattered disorders at midday 
aid rarely beti^een 6 p.m. aid'? a.m. Although aHaradmately 80 schools 
yxke affected W Phase I, serious disorders ocxairred only at South Boston 
schools and at i^e Park, Boston EnglisK, and Eo&lindale^High Schools. 
Violence. and significant injury occurred only at kjufi Boston and Hyde 
Park'Hi^ SchoolJ.^-^ 



2W^Laa5^,(3i^S?^7,^l?74, p. . 

231/ Ohe CcmtdsilonC granted^ accJs, under tij^ Criminal flf^ 
H^d'-InfcA&i Ai?of Ifessachusetts, Mass. Gen. L. Ch. 6 8S 167-178 
^ S^Spolice'.records relating,to. sdK»l-desegregatxon-related 

S .fSreaf tS-ref Srfed to as Bos^fen" school arrest-^ incident 
SS^f^?StrS2^^ible scope was given tKe Boston Police 
SSSSeAt to t^nceptof /relating to school desegregaticm" in . 

sSil5ooSs7 Iho^i no thorough analysis of the records 
Ss'y^Tb^cSSShed,. pSminary ,re^aew st^^rts the ^ notod. 
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F» 332 The Bostoi Police D^>artment strategy for Phase I operated 
effectively in a lar ge part of the city, but its contingency planning / 
despite intelligence warnings /proved defective . 

Early in 1974, the nayor's office, through Deputy Mayor Rci>ert* 

Kiley, began preE>arations for school desegregation by consulting with • 

officials in such cities as Seattle, Washington; Pontiac, Michigan; and 

Rochester, l^w York; to gain perspective fran those who had &perienced 

court-ordered school desegregation?^ As a tesult of this consultation 

and other input, a general law enforconent philosophy was established. 

Fomer' Deputy Mayor Kiley stated in his testimony; 

^ In general, our feeling was that '(police 
personnel should be deployed in the area, 
but that they .aight not to be particularly 
visible^, because the experience of the last 
10 years in ccn^licated urban situations 
suggests that there are occasions when 
police can be — the mere presence of police 
can be provocative. It sin?)ly adds an air 
of ©ccitanent and^fdrama that one likes to 
if there is no occasion to have than 
' ' ^ - present , 23y [Qnpha^is addedl 

Ihis perspective was further reflected in .the dejEfertment's statement of 
mission contained in its school des^egation training bulletin^ and in ' 
Boston Police Deparbfnent Cotinissioner, Robert J, di Grazia's testimony?— ^ 

The Ccnmifesioti ^ees .with the view that police departments must 
be <?autious in their planning for, and response to, potentiai disorders 
to avoid escalating disorder by mere police presence?— ^ The Boston • 
Police Department's decision to deploy only a few uniformed police worked 
yery well in i|ost of the city and in most of the schools?^^ 



232/ Testimony of Robert Kiley, pp* 79-80. 
1233/^. 83. ' \ y 

\ 234/ Training Bulletin 74-1, supra . 
235/ P^. 1532. ' ' , 

236/ See -Report of ^e National Mvisory Comnission on Civil Disorder 
(M^ch 1, 1968) p/ 67 (hereinafter Kemer Report) . 

237/ letter of Ktevin H* White to Honorable W. Artl^ur Garrity, Jr. , United 
States District Court. Judge, dated Oct* 7, 1974, 3-4. See also 
Testimony of Robert J. di Grazia, Polide Cannissioner, Boston PoidEe 
• ^ Department, p. 1532* \ 

EWC 120 
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Nonetheiess, this law enforcement approach is conditioned upon a 

decision that "there is no occasion to have th^ (the police) present." 

A critical factor in making such a*decision is intelligenpe infontHtion. 

During the suimer, the department received intelligence that resistance^ ^ 

to school desegregation in certain areas of the city would be massive.— 

Urder these circunstance^ , it cannot be said that there was no'occasicn 

239 / £ 

to plan for a stror^ uniformed police presence.—' The strategy of 

238/ Interviews with Charles Barry, Massachusetts State Secretary of 
PQBlic Safety, former Deputy Superintendent, Boston Police Departinent, 
June 6, 1975, and Joseph Jordan, Superintendent-in-Chief , Boston Police 
Department May 27, 1975, by Fred Dorsey and Jack Hartog, Staff Attorneys, 
USOCR. This available intelligence was either disregarded or determined 
to be unreliable. Although plannir^ for Phase II inclvdes an intelligence 
gathering ccnponent, there is no assvirance that such intelligence will be 
-given the credibility it deserves. ^'The city has submitted its public ■ 
safety plan for Phase II to the court. The City of Boston Safety and 
Police Utilization Plan , July 30, 1975 (hereafter cited as the Phase. 
II Safety Plan) . . ^ ^ ^ 

239/ Given the level of resistance available and given the anticipated 
erotional level of key areas like South Boston, disorder was a reasonable 
projection vMch required an inpressive diow of force. S^ Kemer Report, 
sv^a , E^. 267, 268, and James E. Fisk and Raymond T. Galvin, A Consultant 
• R^^ on the Boston Police Department during the 197 4-75 School Deseg- 
regation, Draft report to the United States Ccnmission on C ivil Rights, 
Jime 36, 1975, p. 7 (her&fter cited Fisk and Galvin Draft Report) . 

James G. Fisk is an adiunct professor in the department of political 
science at the University of California, Los Angeles, and also a member pf 
the Police Comdssion of the City of Los Angeles. Fran 1940 to 1970, Mr. 
Fisk was a police officer for the City of los Angeles. , He served i^i, every 
• line function in' the department and also served in many administrative staff 
capacities* He retired fran the department as deputy chief of police. 
Professor JF4«Mias been a consultant for the President.' s Cctrmission on Canpis 
Unrest, /h& Nat^ai Mvisory Conmittee on Criminal Jtistice Goals and 
Standan^, the National Institute for Law Enfprcanent and the Mministration 
of JuJGce, the Territory of Guam, and a nutiber of similar agencies. A more 
detailed account of Professor Fisk's expertise in the field of law enforce- 
ment is provided in his testimony, Ep. 1579-80. 

Raymond T. Galvin is an associate professor in the' school of the administra- 
tion of -iustice at University of Missouri, St. Lc^is. Professor Galvin has 
taught courses in pblice adminidtration and the adridnistration of justir^e 
for 11 years. He has also served 2 years as an administrative 
assistant to the Chief' of -Police of Oakland, California. Professor Galvin 
has been a consultant for the PreiSident's Canmission on Camws Unrest, , - 

O Continued) ISl 
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minimal police presence whidi was valid ^ effective in 90 percent of 
the city shculd"^not have been projected for trouble spots where disorders 
were likely. 

Ihe prevention of disorder places an 

ctff irmative responsibility to design an , ' 

aggressive strategy and tactics as can- ^ ' . 

trasted to v*iat seams to have been the^ 

department's determination not to dis-' 

fupt v*iat they hoped to be an already , " ' * 

existing atirosphere of public order. 
An aggressive strategy 'is not by 

definition violent or forceful, but ^ 
rather one v^ch. makes evident the 
department's intention to use appropricCEe ^ 
^ and lawful iteans to prevent disorder. 240/ 

Anticipated disorder must be confronted with an aggressive and conmitted 
* police response so that the ocrmunity is on notice that attert>ts to 
create disorder will be sv:?>pressed quickly and efficiently and will not 
be permitted to escaLate or spread. The minimal police presence approach', 
which was appropriate for most of Boston should not have been applied 
to the areas in v*ach trouble was anticipated. As' a result of the minimal 
police presence approach, one project^ed trouble spot, became a problem and 
affected other areas of ithe city.^i^ . 



(Continued) ^ 

the National Ccirinissiofin on PrQauctUrLty^ the Presi<*5jnt*s Ccninissicai on 
- Law Eilforcement and the AdndnistratiOT of Justice r and other similar 
ageiKries. He has also performed numerous research gtants in the general 
area of police administration. . , 

Professors Fisk and Galvin. acted ^ consiiLting experts in law enforcenent 
during staff inyestigatiqns of tjie Boston Police Department.' They also 
cb-authored, at the Ccnmission's request, the draft report on the Boston 
Police Departinent's efforts during Phase I school desegregation 
^ iiiplenentatign cited above. 

. 240/ Fisk and Galvin IJraft Report, p. 8. 
^241/ Itestiinany'of.Eobert di Giazid,. p. 1534. 
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' Ihe strategy of the'Boston Police Deparlinent, camdt^:^ as it was to n 
. miniitial pcJlice presence, appeared to have only one contingency plan— 

reUance on the tactical patrol force Clt>F) to handle any crasd control problens 

. • 242/ » 

\^ch might occur during Phase I and to meet all other ccntingencies. — 
HdB contir^ency plan was^ probably adequate for most of the city. 
However, because of the TPF'? limited size (125 officers), the intensity 
and geographic diffusion of resistance, and the duration of the conflict, - 
the TPF was not A sufficient force to deal with all of the crcwd control 
problons created in and by that portion of the city whicK"^ ^intensely 
. resisting Phase^ I iitplenventation-. 243/ I ' 

Ohe Phase I strategy of the department was c^?aropr:^te for most of 
* the city, but the plan dieveloped f3xm that strategy crated problems in 
areas v*iere there was substantial resistance to school desegregation. 

i l/hilB the department was correct in" its , ^ 

• ^ desire not, to be the factor precipitating 
' -violence ai>d disorder, limiting its , 
written consideration of th6 situation 
as it-did resulted in an vinrealis tic pla n 
pf action that was reactive, fragmentary? 
and could be interpreted as equivocal. 244/ 

The 'department's leaaershij) and officers did not clearly enunciate their 

proper roXe in the use of force for the prevention of disorder. The 

^ ^ ptmunitV/ therefore, was not on notice that the -Boston Police 

Department would use lawful coercion to present violence. 

F. 34. The Boston^ Police ^Department assigned an inappropriately 

lew priority to law gif orcement activities related to Phase I school 

desegregation. . . ^ . 



242/ Fisk aryi^Galvin Draft B^r^, supra ; p.' 16. 
243/ See infra Fii^g 45, relating to the TPF. 
244/ Fisk and Galvin Draft R^art, sipra , p. 9-10. 
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• Early in'Octpber, Mayor White requested Federal law enforoanent 
' assistaitee fran the Federal district court cn the grounds that local law', 
enforcanent resources were depleted and'^lic safety was stiU endangered, 245/ 
At the same tinie, the Boston police todic the view that no services to the - 
oomunity could be reduced to increase the available personnel, and^ that 
no shift change (e^ , fran standard 8-hour shifts to 12-hour shifts) to 
increase personnel .on duty was necessary. As Ccrrmissioner di Grazi^. - 
testified: 

I don't see how you can. possibly reduce 

the service and protection that you're ^ ^« ' 

providing to a comiunity. We are attenpting 
to increase the number of personnel out in 
the street all the time. Wte actually have 

considerably more than we hai out there a ^ • ' 

few short years- ago, even though. we have * — * " ; 

less personnel in the departn^it.^ 246/ 

(I » ' 

As far as the 12-hcx3r shift alternating, 
certainly we ^thought of that prior to 
school startihg in '74 and it vas discussed , 
cpaite often in our critique periods after 
^ school, started, but \ve felt that inplementing * 
it would require too much notice, too much 
involvement, too much, preparation yersusT^' 
of course, cur attanpt, really, to reduce 
the nuttier of personnel involved in busing 
or C^jeration Safeti> as we' called it. 247/ 



243/ 'Letter of Mayor White, sipra , p. 2. 
246/ P;<^1545. ^ 

247^ P. 1546. The rational© given for the rejection of 12-hour shifts is 
a significant indiceltion of the department's unwillingness to reorganize 
to meet this ocmnunity epnergency. According to Professor Fisk, however, 
there are police sen)iices which can be reduced -without significant threat 
of harm to the ocrnnunity. For exarple, followip investigation can be 
acoorplished by requesting witnesses to ccme into the district station to 
be questioned. TMs might eliminate a number of house calls and ' " . 
reduce the amount of service vehicle needed.- Some offenses may not 
require on-scene investigation if (a) it is 'a minor misdoneanor; (b) . 
it is a completed crime-vd.th no suspect, no injury, and no pl^sical evidence; 
(c) it is a oarpieted crime against property only and no.i*ysical evidence; 
or (d) ^the service is merely followup. ' Telephone interview with 
Professor Fisk, July 29, 1975. 

\\c ' . ; 124 . . 
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Ecofessor Fisk testified C3n the issue raised by Ccnttiissionei: di^Grazia 
as follcx^: 



Part of planning to shift fron normal operations 
^to annergency type operations is to assign 
priorities to everyd^ kinds of services so^ 
that lower priority services can be discontinued. 
And "unless that sort of planning is done, ytxi 
can't realistically mctoilize .and deal with an 
onergency . . • 248/ 



But my experience indicates that an organization 
tart go to 12 hours on and 12 hours off,, thus 
" ' cfla£ng. 50 pferceht to your available' mai^twet. 

Ntw/ that's a minimal i n c r ease. r 

find if you can disdcntinue lew priority services, 
,thSre can be even a greater increase than that. 
"And, I would suggest that if this department 
is like many departo^ents I Jgicw of, they-^ti^t^^np^^ : - 
done a job recently of analj^ajfig the servicfer-fch6^ 
render aini assigning' priorities to them. 249/ ^ 

Nb such system of priorities odLsted idthin the Boston ^folice D^^artment 
during Phase I a«a no provision for such a system' is in the department's 
Phase II safe^ plan. ' ' . ' 

Ttie role of the**regular yJlLce in school' desegr^eition was not . 
perceived as a basic part of the department's "serve 'and protect" function 



248/ P. 1596. 
.^249/ P.. 1597. 
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The Bcjston Police Departitent relied atoost exclusively vpon the 

125-meinber tactical patrol force ^^4ar citizen confi?ontations arising 

J&on school desegregation* Created.,as a crowd control unit and later 

eJq^anded to a special anticriine unit^ the TPP assisted in its 

school des^egation activities by the narcotics and motorcycle upits* 

Almost exclusive reliaix^e by the department on these three hi^ily 

inobile citywide xmits allwed nearly all on--duty personnel to be \ised for 

"iprraal" police operations* Ccranissioner di Grazia testified: 

I think that we have to remenfcer that _^we 
stiil have to oontinue the everyday operation 
of the Boston Police Depairtnvent in providing 
^ ' assistance / as I said before, the service 
'^^ *and'prd)toction to the comunity* And-we - ^-v- ^ * 

were maintaining tliat; type of an operation ^ / 

while utilizing the roost mobile units that 
^ we could. 25V 

A oonsioltant to the- Cixtinission suggested that this policy may not have 

been based solely on operational considerations* ^ 

... I thir^there happens to be a poliUcal ^ ^ 

, • , question here/ too. (Transcript p. 1595.) 



250/ The TPF represents 5 percent of the 2,500 police officers in the BPD. 
251/ ?• 1536. See also p^ 1520. 
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If jDU say to the public, we'rfe not going to 
police you because we have to do this oUier 
thing, you nay be creating itore opposition to 
the^alternate programr Ycu've got a desegi^e- 
gation program, ycxi've got a kusing program* 
The program may not be the most: poFular in the 
. world*. .You^are rcw going to take away police 
protection, which is a very iitportant item, and 
use your itanpower to do this. . . • I tlxink v*at^ 
happened vas the decaiion to go to overtime v^as'^ 
a- decision that was conditioned by those factors, 
.political and, operational. 252 / 

Vhatever the motiyatLon, it appears clear frcm the record that 

school desegx^gaticfli ^was not treated as an on-duty, , nanral.polifce 

function ai:d did not involve district- level p^trolirei policirig 

' . • ; !t 2537 ' ' ' 

district level schools as "normal duty. ^ / 



252/ TfestijiDr^ of Eayioond Galvin,. pp. 1595-96. ^ ^ 

253/ The T»lice department also' viewed its activities related to school 

^^^Si^s^S!^ Professor 
Galvin testified: /\ . ' \ 

* ...ther^ i^-a detail .ariraSigenftent within tte ] ' 
contract [collective -liargaining agreement \ 
• ' for Boston patroaji)enl,V4iere amy private ^ \ \ 

splpyer wijsh(±ng] to hire people— to r \ 
' - vse polifcemb^--for the*se pecRle [off-dat^ . 
police] to •be*hired.'* Otiose peopl^the. 
. mDney is paid to tte department and ^the 
department f^ys them aind there-i^ a ^ - . 
roster* 'Bj^re -are a hurber^pf thiijgs 
wtiich. are not classified as; 'regu^r.^ . 
police duties, and I'm sure desegregation ' 
\ fell into Wt, catogoi^y, which would aiito- ^ 

\ • matically'i3tii;3er the cQntract—be considered 

as an additional function, [p. 15?5] 
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^An additicaial indication of the low priority the Boston Police' 

Department placed on" its' role during , school des^egation was the 

• decisiptr not to invblye the d'^artnient's, planning and research unit \ 

• ■ in school desegregatipn- planning i". ' • . 

'.^ .. .". vAiile.j^t may well be, truevtiTat " • » 
■'• •• .Possessed verY Uttle : expertise insofar 
" ' as cjperational piatters; are concerned^ it 
certainly could have assisted the 
Catmis^ioner and his designated representa- 
tives in the develqcwent of a planning 
structure. 255/ 

^•35. Both the State police and metropolitan district camassion 
poUoe severely limi ted nonnal operations and reduced or eliminated 
low" priority servic ^ ^ assist the jjoston Police Department. 

Ihe State police have statewide jxn:isdicticai ar^ police pow^. r- ' . 
The Itetropolitan District Cctmiission Police (MDCP) have jurisdiction :in .a 
limited numbei? of ar6as in the ^tate, sane of t^hich are within the - 
City of Boston?^ Although the State police do have limited C - . 
responsibility to assist local law enforcanent agencies in the event 
of anergencies, most of the assist^ce sMch the State police provides . 
is to small rural departments v^chXare undeirstaf fed and. scmetimes 
undartrained for specific" situaticti^^ Taken together, the sworn 
^sdnnel- of -both these agencies, is almost 1,000 persons less than the 




255/ '-Fisk and'^alvin Draft- Bepo£i:,.'p. 15. ' 
256/ StcCff Iteport, p. 135-42. - 
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257/ 

total nutber of sworn perscnnel in the Boston Police Department. — 

, Ocimdssion investigation revealted 'tlpit. both the State police 
ana fCCP sharply curtailed activities id other areas of the State 
in order to provide the Boston police ,With. assistance?^ In the 
base of the State police, seme rural .areas r&xived far less patrol 
covere^e and low prioBity services were tavipor a rily discontinued. 
As the State policisTole in Boston increased, the State police made 

overaU reductions iA, its "normal^^ojferations in ordSr to free personnel 

259/ ' 
for duty on Boston. — ' 

Both MDC aid State police utilized on-duty perscnnel where possible 

to reduce ovei±ime costs, makii^ school desegregation a regular duty 

assiqunent. This involved shift changes, duty assignnent changes, and ^ 

' 260/ 
changes in .geogr^iiic, assignnent for many personnel. — All this 

occurred in sharp contrast to the Boston Police Department policy of 

maintaining uninterrupted '^iibrmal" services?^^ . ' 



257/ Bie Boston k)lice Department in June 1974 had 2,539 police officers. 
' TBd, , p. i21. , Hhe State police had ^jprcsximately 1,000 and the MDCP nearly 
?537 Ibid. , p. 136, 140. 

258/ Interviews with Colonel Anerico Sousa, Superintendent, Massachusetts 
State Police, April 9 and 24, 1975, and Laurence J. Carpenter, 
. Superintendent, Police Division, Metropolitan District Catmission P9lio?, 
May 7, 1975, by Fred Dorsey and Jack Hartog/ Staff Attorneys, USCCR." 

259/ Scisa interviews. ^ 

260/ Sousa interviews and Staff Report, sugra, p. 141, note 314. 

261/ Phase II Safety Plan, supra , p. 8, provides for comdtinent of State 
law enf orcenent support on a fixed ratio— three Boston police for every State 
officer— for school desegregation activity. 
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F. 36. During Phase I the Boston Police Dg)artioent haa no effective 
anergfency inobilization aixi operation .plan for potential disorders includir^ 
those vMch mi^t acoorpany school desegregation . 

(a) No standard envergency plan existed fdt maximom irobilization 
>f personnel and equiproent to meet emergencies or prolonged civil 
digorders. - * . ' 

(b) The Boston ^Police Department relied on using overtiine ' 
police off ic^ fron a citywide roster to provide for student safety inside 
schools and on the tactical gatrol force to pr ovide for public safety 

in all serious cro^d control situations . 

The only voritten departmental plan drawn or used for police opera- ; 
ticns during sdiool desegregation was the. so-called "safety plan" 
created primarily by then Deputy Superintendent P^ul Russell, 262/ 
Ohat plan concerned bus routes^ pick-up points, nunber of children 
being bused, number of buses being used, and other similar logistic 
infontation and planning?^ Nothing in' that plan dealt with the 
problem of prevention of dJLsarder or violence. Nothing in that plan 
established any perso^jnel mobilization procedure or programmed the need 




262/ • Interview with Philip Iferks, Staff Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Boston Police Department, by Fred Dorsey and Jack Hartog, Staff Attorneys. 
USCCR, April 7 and 23, 1975. The department's special order on schccl 
desegregation (Special Order No. 74-107, Desegregation Policies and - 
Procedures, September 6, 1974) refers to an Alert and Mcbilization Manual 
in relation to mass arrest procedure. OMs is the only mention of siich 
a manual either in writing qr by axty d^>artment personnel interviewed by 
USCCR ^jstaff. . • _ 

263/ Boston police Department document,' dated July 15,. 1974, tiUed 
State Plan to Reduce Racial Irnbalanoe in tlie Boston Public Schools 
Scheduled for ImpXementation in Seotaiiber 1974 v" 
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^ availability of special equipnvent and facilities for school 
desegregation activities. The Coimission's police <^cnsultan€s~ 
described:the department's plan as: 

, . . a plan tied loosely to an ill-defined 

low visibility policy, a plan which consisted . 

mainly of meetii^ local oorinanders requests 
for manpower and a gei^eral dependence on a 
small, 125 man, tactical force to meet all 
contingencies. ^No detailed* master plan seeros 
to have been formxilated and only limited in- 
formation concerning connand .decisions seons 
to have reached the lower levels of the 
department. 264/ 

The .department established a ccwnand post of sorts which lasted 1 

school day before being abandoned?-^/ Police personnel involved in 

school desegregatim oontiraaddr^ their normal assigrxnent 

responsibility; with school des^egation activities being cvertime 

, . 260/ "~ " 

or an aaditicnal duty, depending cjn rank. — 



264/ Fxsk ahd Galvin Draft Report, p. 16,. ' * 

265/ Interview with Jos^ Jordan, Superintendent-in-Chie f , B<^tcn Po lice 
D^artment, by Fred Dorsey and Jack Hartog, Staff AttomeySi_ ubUJK, 
May 27, 197.5, and also Jordan testimw, p. 1498. Superintendent J^d^never 
jreferred to the heedquarters connand location as a ccninand jxjst and, 
' indeeci.,- it did not function-as such. However, Professor Fisk indicated 
his view of the ittportance of -an-^f ective cottnand post: 

When the police action is dispersed over an ♦ 
extended geographical area, and there are 
multiple events occuring sintultanecusly sane 
of vMch are mobile, it becanes mandatory that 
the person v*io has overall operational responsi- 
bility be in a position to have all pertinent — 
inf onnaticn carraunicated to him f ran operational <- 

sites so that he can. camand and, coordinate the 

entire operation. "Fisk. aixi Galvin Draft Report, p. 31. 

By naintaining noanal police services in the districts throughcwt the 
ochooi desegregation process (testimony of Camdssior^er di Grazia, p. 1536 
ind Jordan interview, supra) , by rejecting the possibility„ of reducing^dis- 
trict on-duty streagth"ljSdan interview, supra) , and by retaining without 
modification the same ccmnnand structure for narmal operations as for 
desegregation activities (testimony of Chief Jordan,'- p. 1497) , it was _ 
unavoidable that all patrolmen would be on overtime and senior officers 
would be performing additional, duty whenever either group was engaged in 
O jegregation activities. * ^ ' " • ■ ' ^ oyi 

ERIC ' 
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P*37. A history of cx3nf lic± exists between nanagenent and the 

Boston Police Patrolmen's Association, the Boston police officers ' 

collective bargaining representative— a conflict v^ch had a significant 

bearing on the 'departnerit's ability to deal with the problem of Phase 

I school desegregation > 

Since its inception in 1965/ the Boston Police Patrolm^'s , 

Associlation (BPPA) has had a history of consistent and intense conflict 

with Boston police roanagapftent. After beconing the bargaining 

representative for all patrolmen below the rank of lieutenant, the 

association h&s managed to obtain one of the strongest union agree- 

267 / 

m^ts anyv*)ere on behalf of police. — ^ One provision of the bargaining 
agreement provides for a grievance procedure vdiich has been used 
extensively the association*. In 1974 , between 300 arid 400 
grievances were filed. Of these, 103 were submitted to the 
Anerican Arbitration Associaticxi pursuant to the agreement?— ^ School 
desegregation activities alone accounted for at least 15 formal 
grievances filed by BPPA?— ^ ' • ^ , 

Management viewed the oatiJlaints of the association as primarily 
meritless and designed to harrass the departn:»ent." Commissioner di 
Grazia indicates he spent an inordinate amount of time engaged in the 
grievaniae process and most grievances were won by managemen^?-^ 



267/ R.J. Albert, A Time for Reform: A Case Study of the Interactio n 
Between the Catmission er of the Boston Police Department and the Boston 
Police Patrolmen's Association (January l9'?4) . \ ' 

268/ Interview with Chesteir Broderick, Chairman; John Bilodeau, Vice 
Chairman; and Frank Magee, Attorney representative, Boston Police 
Patrolmen's Association, by Paul Alexander, Assistant General Counsel, and 
Fred DorsQ^ and Jack Hartog, Staff Attorneys, USCCR, May 5, 1975. 

J69/ List of grievances, undated, Marks interview, infira . 

270/ Interview with Ccrmissioner Robert di Grazia, ;^il 3, 1975; inter- 
view with. Philip Marks, Staff Assistant ta the CCrmiissioner, ;^il.7.and 
23, 1975; interview with Nicholas Foundas, Legal Advisor, April f, 19^5 
(all of the Boston Police I^e^irehenj:) by Fred Dof seTaf^ Jack Hartog, 
Staff Attoraeys, USOCR. ' , — , ..v^ ncurtog. 
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At the center of the dd:)ate is di Grazia's , ^ 
contention that the association is engaged 
K in harrassing his plans for reform parti- 

cularly his need for flexibility in making 
new assigmvents to meet ever changing 
ccmnLinit^ needs. Frqm their perspective 
] the BPPA sees di Grazia as violating the 

if dontract and" attempting to return to the * ^ 
old adDitrary* and capricioxas assignnent . 
practices. 271/ 

Whatever the merits of the dispute, this adversary relationship produced 
a climate v4iich precluded effective cooperation in iirplementing the 
department's school desegregation responsibilities. Both sides, 

managenient aixJ labor, gontend that effective ccnntunication is 

272/ ' 
impossible.— 

F. 38. The Boston Police Patrolnven's Association seriously undermined 
its ability to help iirplement Phase I by publicly opposing court-ordered 
desegreqaticai . ^ , 

The Boston Police Patrolmen's Association has taken at least 
three actions OHx:>sing court-ordered school desegregation in Boston^:^ 
It opposed the implementation of Phase I through its publication, Pax 
tenturion. ^-^ It has voted for funds to help finance a legal effort to 
challenge the decision in Morgan vl Hennigan. ^-^ And, it^took a full page 
ad in a publication devotee^ exclusively to opposing the iirplementation of 
court-ordered school desegregation.^-^ By its actiotis, the Boston Police 
Patrolinen's Association has made its opposition to school desegregation 
clear to the oatmunity. 

Ohe effect of that public position is equally clear. No police 
• force can function effectively in crisis situations unless it meticulously 



273/ Fisk and. Galvin Draft ^e^rt, p. 5.f f^'^^^ 

,217/ Intervi^ with Chest^ Brodieirick, caiairman, Boston Police |atro]^m6n's 
Association, May 5, 1975; Ijxtervi^ with Conmission^ Si Grazia, Jtrly '24, 1975, 

^liy See' Pax Centurion, Septanber 1974.. 

^ 133 

27^ Brod^ick ard Bilodeau interview, supra . 

'75/ pikjgr^ l30C3»:clet prepared for Restore Our Alienated kigh^/ First Annual 
ERXC^^°^' May 17-18, 1975. . ' 



. ilo. 

avoids a position of advocacy directly opposed the law. Referring io r 

the Cairo, Illinois', police d^>ar±ment's attetpts to deal with racial 

strife, a situation not unlike Boston school desegregation, the 

Cottmissicn stated: 

ttitil such time as the police departanent can 
cperat^ fnon a position of absolute neutrality, 
it will" never be ablfe to gain the siqapcrt 
necessary fron all segments of the conmunity 
for it to function properly and to prevent 
violations of the ISw irrespective of v^ere 
the jcesponsibility lies. A prof essional 
law enforcement agency should iiot choose sides 
in a. dispute, but should enforce the law 
equally. 276/ 

This vi&7 is not unique to the Catitiission. The city of Boston, through 

the' office of the inayorr nought to profit fron the experiences of other 

northern cities \^ch had undergone ODUirt-ordered school desegregatior?,^< 

The insight gained fron these cotmunities was incorparated in Trainir^ 

Bulletin 74-1: ' 

Other cities, such as Pontiac, Michigan, and 
Rochester, New York— vMch have gone through 
tense school desegregation situations — ^have 
found that the prime oonoem of the police 
must be the preservation of the peace, the 
protection of life and property, and the 
avoidanoe of P^fsg^ involvement in. the issue. 
^ (Bnt^Siasis added) 27^ " 

The violence and disorder which occurred during Phase I should have-. . 
been met by a firm and public oonmitment from the BPPA manbership to 
ensure public safety and prevent disorder. Continuing public oppositiai 
by BPPA to school desegregation seriously undercuts the merrbership's ability 
to fulfill, its sworn duty. 



276/ U.S. Camdssion on Civil Rights, Cairo, Il linois; A Symbol of Racial 
Polarization (1973) , p. 12. = 

277/ Testimony of Bdbert Kiley, p. 79. 

278/ Training Bulletin 74-1, supra , p. 1, 
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p. 39. H)B Boston Police Patroljnen's Association lacked the will 
to apply Boston's police officers' extensive experience with disorders 
and dgnonstrations of the late 1960's to sinailar problems encountered 
during school desegregation. The association took the follcwing 
actions that were iivsonsistent with its members' responsibility to 
provide law enforcement gupport for the school desegregation '^process ; 

(a) issues relating to officers' legal authority and responsi- 
bility were raised by the Boston Police Patrolmen's Association just 
before the opening of school rather than imrodiately after the JUne 

' Federal court order; and , 

(b) legal issues were raised in a vague manner and had a 
misleading effect. 

Over 2 mcxiths elapsed beto^een the June '21, 1974, court order 

279/ ' . 
desegregating Boston schools — ^ aivi the August 30,' 1974, association 

letter to Jiadge Garrity requesting "claTif iccridon" of the police role?~^ 
Nothing in the letter fran Frank Magee required any more information 
than was known in Jtoe 1974; yet th^ association letter was sent lesis 
than 2 weeks before school opened (and less than 1 week before the 
original scheduled openiJig) . 

Ihe letter alleges that patrolmen were confused about their authority 
during school desegregation and also alleges that no guixiance on their 

2ojL / 

responsibility during school desegregation was provided by the department. 



279/ Morgan v. Kerrigan, supra . 
280/ Letter of Frank Magee, supra . 
281/ Ibid. 
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Howeyer, the letter was base^— ^ on an association resolution , passed 
as a direct result of two department draft documents that in fact 
provided ]^|^ of the "guidance" and "clarification" requested fron 

the court. — ^ 

\ ^ , 'I 

The association membership is veteran — it has an averacre acre of 
284/ 285/ 
45 -and extensive experience with dertKxistrations.— Vlt is unlikely - 

that veteran police officers would fail to anticipate in^xartant problems 

ccnceming a projected police role. It is equally unlikely that such 

veteran officers would not be well acquainted .with applicable State law ^ 

regarding their authority, responsibility, and duty. 



282/ According to Nicholas Foundas (interviews, i^il 7, 1975) , near the 
end of August ]^74, the association held a meeting regarding drafts 
of what became Training Bulletin 74-1 and Special Order 74-107, ^ch 
drafts were being circulated within the department for contents. Ihese 
documents contained the proposed guidelines for police conduct, and 
contai n ed the provision: , • • 

All sworn members of the Department shall 
d^ey, without delay, any order of a high^ 
ranking office, whether such order is 
' I written of verbal. Special Order No. 74-107, 

Tp- 2. . ^ 

* <a ' ' 

It was resolved by the association that "Superior officers of the Boi^ton 

Police Department do not have l^al authority to order a Boston patrol- 
man to make an arrest. " Declaratory Mertorandun, sygra. The meeting also 
resulted in the association's directing its attorney to seek clarification 
of ^ certain issues. 

283/ -Training Bulletin 74-1, supra , and Special Order No. 74^107, supra . 

284/ Staff Report, sig^ra , p. 122. ^ 

.-4. — * — ^ 

285/ Interview with Conmissioner di Grazia, May 29, 1975. 



Ohs BPP^\s letiter tb the Federal <aistric± cx)urt casts dD\J;>ts 
cti the assx^iation' V cxxmiitiient and good faith. of the points raised 
in the letter involv^ the authority of the Federal court to si^^ersede the 
collective barg^inin* agreemmCfeetween the asspciatioi and j^ depar^tSiaSt;^ 
and the authority of Boston police officers to oaforce Federal court orders 
' related to sSxxdI dese^egation.^S^ ./ . , 

Ihe first poiht. is\no issue at aliLT'^ce it vas never tied ,to a 
contractual provisiai or\ a department^action. HPPA officials conceded 
that the department oouldv under the collective bargaining agreement, 
do virtually anything (i.e\, make any c^^eraticnal or logistic decision) 
as'long as it was wi]Jing t6 pay .the price*^'^ Hbe only real^ issue is 
money. . ♦ . > ^ . 

' The second point is equally invalid, since it is based on the erroneous 
ccntenticn that court-ordered deseg^atibn required pa^^fnen to p^prm 
acts outsit their obligation under State and raaniciE^l statutes. The 
Federal court order did not change the lav^ enf orcemait responsibilities 
-of, Boston police officers. Under State law these officers are required 
to previpnt disturbonces in front of schools, prevent persons from stoning 
buses, pfx>vide for sti:dent safety to and from schools, "and forcibly eject 
trespassers from itwhicipal pnpperty.^^'^. Citizens violalting State laws 
or municipal ordinances are always subject to arrest or prosecution under 
* .those laws, regardless of vAiat 'Federal laws may concurrently be violated 
(i.e., court orders regulating' public P^ot^e^jto^^aiJ^ desegregation) 

Ohe p^A inaibership attenptei to avoiti the appearance of- favoring court- 
ordered sdiool de^gregaticn by ignoring 'their law enfarcanent and" ' 
piblic safety ,responsibili£ies under State laws. Their real ccmplaint 
' against the Fed^al court is that the court refused to make public 
safety during ^Federal-^ooui^-^xrdered desegregation a matter of ex- 
clusively Federal, jurisdiction. ■ • ^ ; , / ^ . 



286/- Letter^of Frank Magee,. sx^a , p. 2. 
287/ Brpderick Intervxew, swrsL. 



288/ Training Bulletin 47-1, supra /,/6p.v2r:5. 
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P. 40. Ihe police d^^artmmt failed to take advantage of iigxit ^an its 
- ^aatroIaeR- in planning f o r-aehgol- d esecpreg ati a i/ e lU te r Uiru uyli tte Bgston 



^ Police Pattolinm's T^sociatj^ or iMividuhl oontacE . 

The exclusicb o£-patrolitien fron the planning process and the failure 

. to iiiform them adequately of the departinent's plans >as a consistent 

^daiiplaint of the Boston Police Patrolinen's Associatlon.^5£/ bppa Chainnan 

aspderick testified to the association's inability to iteke iimut into 

the^de^^gregatidn planning effort by the departineiit\ * . \ 

? » Wfe had been insisting for nonths that police 

officers be infonred as -to perritdj^eni 'details, ^ * ' 
as far as deployinent^ 'Vfe,^pere"c6nc:^pr^ # 
* prijnarily with contiBct violations, ^and we 

had hoped that the departinent would sit dow^ 
, and outline to tos vtet their plans were in 

the area of deployment, ovei±iite/ whatever 290/ 
the case nay be, as far as the ooiitact goes.^^'^ 

By excluding the patrolmen fron the planning process ,5 the department's 

failed to obtain the ideas, suggestions^ and concerns of rank 'and file^ 

police officers. V ^ 

B£is failure of the department's leadership is especially significant 

^in view of tfii^tfestirony of Detective Frank Olbry^^i/ and of Professor 

Fisk;;^ — : v^iicih indicates that the patrolman in direct contact with the 

cotinunity is 13ie key to naintajjiipg a ocnitunity's sense of responsibility 

for maintemnce of order. Sin^e patrolmen were not effectively included 

as,an integral part of the |?hase I planning process, it is ix>t surprising 

that the'plan "consisted mainly of meeting- local ccOTnanders' requests for 
- • . ^93/ ^ 
manpower. . - 



'289/' Letter of Prank Magee, siqara , ahd Interview with John Bilodeau, 
\May 5, 1975. ^ • ^ / , 

2^0/ 'P-"l484. 

291/ K 1476. 

292/ ^.1612. 

293/ Fisk and Galvii^^aft* Report, supra, p. 16. 



T. ^i. Infomation regarding strategy^ rble^ tactics, deployitent^ and 

goals foar Phase I school desegregation activity^ to the extent such 

existed^ was not'ocxtminicated effectively to district-level police 

of fiber s, ?^ ^ j , ' / ' 

, The departmait's instructions and its order relating ^to schcx^l W 

.desegregation operations'^ were ii^fectively disseminated 'to patrol- 

i«x. This problem was noted by Professar" Galvin in his testiirony: 

I think the department had every int^tion 
of dissaftdnatii^ than, but the people ^^'veu-/ 
teiUced to indicated they .did get Him.—^ 

F. 42. The police depeoptioexit did not develop a systenatic program to 

defuse or control orgariized defiance of Phase I iiii>l€roentat4xxi . 

Much of the police service performed for the public involves dealing 

with sqpae kind of interpersonal conflict, and often police officers are 

requi4»a to intervex^ in such^ conflicts .^^^ In fact, much of a police 

officer's day-to-^y responsibility is conflict managenient. This role 

has only recently beocroe recognised as a significant aspect for police. 

Many jjolice d^aptments have created units to concentrate on programs of 

conflict manageroent.^2§/ When conflicts arise involving citizens and 

govenxtient authority, such as during school desegregatim, conflict 



294/' Timning .BuUetin 74-1, sugara and Special QnJer No. 74-107, supra > 
295/ P. 1586. - . . ■ 

296 / u.is. bepartraent of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Ainiiiistra.- _ 
' tiah. National Institute of law Enfbrcatnait' and Criminal Justix:«, 
Jnfttxivim ppllce/Ccnrnunity Relations, by Robert Vfesserman, Michael Paul, 
(Sardner, and S. Cohen (1973), p.. 49 (hereafter cited Bnproving 

POliee/Carinunity Relations) . Much of the data on conflict management 
vas o&ained iron Robert l^^sserman, op-autte of Improving Police/Ccnrou- 
nity f@!ations ana Director of Trainingf Boston Police Department, in fi ^ 
aeries of staff interviews.. • * ' , ' - 



ir 



297 / anpcoving Polico/dcmrunity Rielatians, su^, p. 49. 

298 / ibia .> ?V^5V See also, Biterview with Bdbeaejc. Vfesspnnan, ' Director 
oFrraliSjig, Bostc*i;Polic?e Depaihoent,. by Fred itocsey -awi Jack Hartog,' 
Staff Attorneys, USQCR, Psgr. 1.8„. 1975. Mr. , Vfesserman has publishe d! , 
the subject of oonflict management ird was a mentoer of the community . 
assistance group^Svolved in cx3ftf lict manage^jlent in Massachusetts in- the 
19.60's. ■ , '' •]„ ~ 



naiiageroent becjoross even mare iii?X5rtant to the pplice officer's role,.. 

and "lolice have great difficulty ranaining neutral in such disputes, 

since they are themselves enployed by a. govemnental agency."^/ Ite ^ 

Boston situation vas .further clouded by the fact that many Boston police \ 

officers shared the views of tlie' dissatisfied citizens. , ' . 

The Boston Police Department is familiar with tiie concept of conflict 
. 300/ * • ^ ^ 
nanaganent. — Former D^ty Superintendent (now secretary of public , 

safety] Charles Barry in, his testimony alluded to the work ,dorie by the 

oamiunity assistance gtaxp of the Massachusetts State Etolice in connectHLon 

vdth the antivar dotonstrations, stud e nt disorders, and race-related' ' 

conflicts of the 1960^.-1/ This ^roup worked primarily vd.th Otical" police 

'departtaent#throus^ the:state^^/ =In fact,, a matter of the groi?) is 

presently direcrtot of ' training for the Boston Etolice Departirent.— ^ 

Despite this background and familiarity vd.th th^ concept and principles 

of conflict, managoneht and- despite the availability of personnel trained 

dii llie use of conflict management techniques, the department did not 

develop a specific conflict managanent program for use during Phase I.— 

F. 43. Ite ccmnand ccninbnications capability of the police department 

vas inadequ ate- for the dnergencies which arose during Hiase I .' 

ja) !Ehe Bpstoh Police department hda only two operational radio 

freiguenci es on which to oofatrol all police activities, including its 

^Jtopcovinq Police/Cccrnunity Relations, supra , p. 50; , ' . . " 

300/^ j^^entan' interview; supra . The technique of conflict manainent 
has been utilized in. (Cooperation with the Boston Police Deriartment to 
deal with denDnstrat;ions in 'the'piast.' . ' - . 

301/, p; 1505^ Although Secretary Barry did not "mention the name of the 
^te polix3e unit, sixpe there is no such tmit within the department ai*a 
the odtnunity assistance group did operate in the" Boston area, it would 
appe^ thdt: his reference in the °testim6ry> related to t^ese activities. 

302/ Itapcgving Police/Conmmity Relations / supra/ p. 52. \ 

303/ Wfeisserman interview, supL'a . . . • ' 

304/ Jbid. . « - . ' • 
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desegregation^ €ctivity> No cityvdde tactical fxrequency existed on vMch; 
desegregation activity could be exclusively oontrolledf eond radio 
hroekicasts relating to degegregatioai oonpeted with all other nontal 
police t^io traffic > 

(b) There was no mobile unit vdth (xrrimand post capability 
equipped to roonitor ctll radio traffic simultaneously > \ , 

(c) The Boston. police had no ocranand post with equipnnent anf3 
trained irtaff capable of monitoring^ recording/ or deploying personnel ^ 
or directing' operations . 

One of .the problems faced by the. Boston Police Departaent wa;s that 

the confrontations with disorderly citizens occurred in many parts of the 

city, often siicultaneously. This dispersion increased the need for 

centralized control of the total 'police* operation. ' ^ 

When the police action is dispersed over an. 
extended^eographical area,' and there are 
multiple events occurring simultaneously, ^ 
sane of v*ich are mobile, it beocmes mandatory 
that the persoti^vto has overall operational . * , 

' . respcdsibility be in a -position to haye all . ' ; , \ 
pertinent information cortirunicated to 6im \^ //-^ > - / 
from operationcd sites so that- he can '305/ ' 
odranaand and coordinate the entire operaticMi.---?-^.* 

Sone of the importattt elements of an effective coranand post incltde 

aiequate radio equiponent to monitor and direct all field, operations; "a ^ 

aoarate radio band (tactical frequency) for the specific field dpera-, 

tion, to be used by all cooperating agencies; trained persdiiiel to ^ ' ' x 

staff the ooDnmand post; and a tactical manual containing standardisied 

306/ ' - 

procedures to be used upon activation of the coratiand post* 



:305/ Fisk and Galvin D^aft Report, supra^ pp. 30-31. ■ . 

306/ Ibid ., p. 31. It stould be noted that Special Ocdec 
r3ers to an filert and' Mobilizatjon, Manual and a Suppleftient tjiereto. Kb 
other mention of that manual was lEouM and no department srtaf f referred 
to that manual at any time during airy interviews or testiinon^. 
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. 'IhB Boston Police Department operated no such oatmani post' during 
Phase Superlntendent-in-Chief Jordan attarpted to carniand the 

overall operation frcm police headquarters on the first day of schc»l, but 
fran the second day on he was on the street observing, partipi^tiiig in 
and directing localized operations', and moving frcm place to place .-^Z 
Ihe only "^staff " accotpai^dng Chief Jordan was one civiliaA aide. .Chief 
Jordan vas not in a mobile ccnmand post,, but in a staff car.4^ . • 

■ Ihe department used only its existUig raidio cfi^mels during Phase I, 
neither of -v^iich was designated for Phase I coordination. Both channels 
were used for normal operations— i.e., one channel for wj.thin-the-district 
ocra^inications and the other channel 'for citywitte ocimiuiiieations. The 
departanerit did not have a tactical frequency as such.^iiL/ Police" school 
desegregation ccnmuni^tions were/ therefore," forc^ to pai^sete with normal 
police radio traffic.- • , ' ^ 



307/ ijofessor Fisk v^ interviewed the oorrmissioner, the siperintendent- 
t^Sd SI?^ oarmande^s, and <)ther depar^t p^sonnel, ' • 

Frati the evidence that I have heard, there . 
vas ho such central ccnmand po^t during " ^ ' 
••• • this very difficult period, of tyie.- p. 1592. . • 

mr Testimony of Joseph Jordan, pp.\497-98; ijiterview with Joseph . - 
^ Jordan, Superimtendent-in-Chief,- Boston PoUc^ Department, . tfay 27, 1975; " 

-ar^x interview with Gapy Hayes, Administrative Assistant tb the Cfcm- 
: ^sajoner./!^ Fred Dorfiey, Staff Attorneys US06r, May '27, 1975. 

' 'ifeyes intervi^, sijpra . . Most, of the time that Chief Jordan spent . 

,pn the, str^" involved with school desegregatio} activities Gary Hayes > 
accppan^ hint. After m^y rides in a variety of po;Lice cars, including - 
marked and unmarked yars as, well as catrnand -Staff cars, Camdssion staff ' 

' . personnel-' observed no' police, vehicle with more than 'on6 radio* unit. It 
is ,d3|isi<3a:ed uia,ikely''i±at' 6ta££ cars are equipped for simultaneous 

, iiultji^kle ch^nne^ ^ - " '/ ^ ; ' 
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The police department assutted that ongoing training' was ^ 

edequate and that specialized trainmg programs for school desegregation 

ygpuld not be ^necessary > ^ c , 

The Boston Police Department ^dd develbp seme trainiDg programs^ only 

two , of \flhich were directed to all personnel. The only pr^>aratory effort 

v*ich vas department-wide and related specifically to the law enforcement 

role in school' desegregation was a training bulletin and special order^-^i-^ 

312/ 

Unfortunately f these dcxzunents were not effectively disseminated. — ^ . Ihe 

•» 

other training p rogr a ms consisted of a videotape featuring the ccmmissioner 

esqplaining the police role arid powers and giving enoouragoBent to the officers 

to perform professionally; a 3 day lieutenant's seminar on field ^ 

opeiations in wtiich the iitpending school desegregation effort was discussed 

as well as techniques helpful in supervising officers seeking to prevent 

and control civil disturbaixres; and a discussion on crisis intervention 

during the annual inservice training.-^i^ Hie tactical patrol force 

has extensive crowd control training and receives 'periodic inservice 

training.'^^^^'* C3nly the lieutenant's seminar and videotape reached a 

substantial nvritjer of officers. * , , 

Tliese minimal training efforts were the result of a ^departmental 

policy decision based dn^four factors: . 

The. first factor was the limited time available 
betfween the June issuing of the Federal deisegre- 
; gation order and the opening of school in 

Septenber. Second was the dej>artinent's limited 
training resources vMch were already taxed to 
near capacity. Thirds the department believed 
that due to its experience in deaj-ing with 



313/ Training Bulletin 74-1^ supra ^ and Special Order 74-107^ suptca . 

312/ Testimony of Ramond Galvin^ p. 1586. 

313/ Fisk and Galvin Draft Report^ supra ^ p. 17-;18. 

31 V ' Ibid. .; p. 18, ' ^ * , 
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crcMOS dxxcmg the Hoodxiry and student' distU2±ances 

. - of the--sixties and Nearly seventies it possessed the ' ^. ^ 

necj^sary skills to deal with the possible desegre- ^ - ^ 

gation disrvptiohs.. Fourth and finally, the 

department s^ itself as dealing with virgin ' ~ 

territory. Policing a massive desegregation order 

is relatiyfely new and sc»nei*at unique, and this', 

alaig mfh the " state-of-the-training-art, " caused 

them to TOTKier vrtiat training could be conducted, 315 / ' 

Although these factors are clearly worthy of consideration, the basic 

antipathy of many police officers to school desegregation, the iirpoiftance 

"""^r)&4he pubfic safety requira:nait,/ana the scope of the law enforcement 

respcnsibilitY should have outweigh^ those factors: 

Minimally, each officer who was to see service should 
have been thorou^y briefed on the department's 
misi&ion^and his role in that mission. If he had ^ 
al r ead y received field training in cTDwd control 
tactics, 'he should have been given a refresher 
course. If *he had not received such training he 
should have been trained eattensively. Both the 
philosophy ax\^ mechanics of crowd control should 
have been discussed. Si5)ervisors v*k> were .to be ' ^ 
^utilized should also^have been ejqposed to such 
materials with the focus being placed 1:5301 their 
.responsibilities. Bie program that was given tb 
lieutenahjts mi^ have been provided to all , 
si5)ervisory personnel. 316/ \, 

To assure nore cxitplete and effective dissaMnaticn. of training informa- 
tion, l»th classroom training and roll calls should have been utilized. 

F. 45. The tactical patrol force (tpf) is the Bostoti'- Police - 
Department's expert crcwd ccntrol' unit, but it is numejcicllly insufficient 
to handle scattered large-scale crowd ocntrol prcblenis. '^ 

Specifically cj^eated to handle crowd control and s|?plemsnt district 
forces, the 125-inenfcer tactical patrol force is specially trained in 



315/ Ibid. , pp. 16-17. . ' ' 

316/ Ibid. , p. 19< ^ • ■ ^ 

317/ Ibid . Ohe £>has^ II Safety Plan, supra , includes such a provisicn. 

315/ 'interview vd.th William MacDcxiald, Acting C^Jtain of the Tactical 
Patrol Force, by Frederick Dorsey and Jack HaSrtog, Staff Attorneys,, 
USCCR, 5, 1975. Obtain MacDonald has been a matiber of the tactical 
patrol force since 1964 -shortly after its inception. He has had FBI (Continued) 
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319/ 

crowd control tedmiques. — ' Starting early in the sdK)ol year the 
dgpa i - tmen t relied cQjiost exclusively on the TPF for all CTo^ conferel — 
problenri^ inclxading sdiool- desegregation- related disturbances as well 
as the losual prcblans of the city. Aside fron the (Question of 

effective utilization of personnel, this decision placed the turden 
of tWd^>artinent's school desegregation activities primarily on the 
THp^ Several IStnesses described the TPF's activities durin g this period 
as strenuous. — Ihe rationale for using the TPF so extensively during 
Phase I-^its crowd control skills— was in fact undercut by its ovenjse. 

[T]he-intensive/ physically exhausting use of , 



IPF personnel overlooked a lesson, alreacty learned 
by other police departments during the many 
confrontations of the 60's a3nd 70's: that physically^ 
exhausted policenei tend to-also JsGOORiB-enDtionally 
esdiausted, and as a consequence are likely to react 
emotionally rather than rationally. 322/ 



'•{Note 318 continued) • ^^7* > ^ 

Academy training. In the course of the interview C^)tain MacDonald 
indicated a firm attitude about the responsibility of the forte to 
quell disturbances. The IPF saw duty in virtually every spot in the 
city and was respcxisible 3^ all ci vil distu rbances ^ parades, and 
dencnstifaticns as well as anticrime activity and other regular duties. 

319/ Otestimony of Josefdi Rowan, pp. 1499^1500; testimony of RdDert,. 
di Grazia, p. 1535; and Fisk and Galvin Draft Rep ort, supra/ p. 18. 
In addition to being tJie sole crowd control unit in the department:, 
the tactical patirol force has b^ very 'effectively conducting — 
undercover activity aimed at nighttime street crime. From tigcil 
to August 1974/ the anticrime unit of the tactical pati rol force 
averaged 175 arrests per month. Rcwan interview, siprsu 



320/ Otestimcny of Joseph Rowan^ pp. 1500, 1512. also Rcwan 
interviews and MacDonald ints;erview, siqara . ^ 

321/ Let±er of M^or White, s^ra^ p. 1; Rcwan "interviews sipra . 
322/" Ibid . 
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Sape TPF inatbers wrked 12 to 14 hours a day in overtime.^/ Deputy 
Si?)erintendent Rcwan described them in the midst of thsir extaisive 
duty: 

Well, the men were tired, but, of course, they have 
2 nights off a week and they'd be able to rest 
soiKvSiat, get sane kind of sleep then. Wfe were 
more or less lenient with the men'vrfien they were 
^ • , vrarking the long hourp and cn a standby ip the - 
vehicles, if they dozed off, we didn't find any 
fault with them. So, they were able to get sane 
■litUe rest that way. 324 / 

^ State police, forces were required to spell the exhausted and 
cwerextended TPF resources. ^ The tactical patrol force is 
qualified to handle the noi^ c^rowd coitrol problems in Bostai and 
still coiduct its anticrime Activities. However, it was .obviously 
unable to bear the burden of all crowd control in the situation that 
existed during Phase I. " ^ 



323 / Rowan testimoiy, p. 1513. 

324 / Ibid. 



Wi^r^r, ^t^?^^^: su^; MadDonald inteJvid/s, gupra ; and Rowan 
testimony, p, 1^13. None of the departanent pkscinnel p5iHted directly 
to the entry of the State police, into South io^bn, as necessary to 

..spell the tactical patrol force. IJowever, the letter of Mayor White, 
s^, leaves litt;Le doubt as to the importancie o^.an additioial group 
of 3O0 crowd coitrol trained, and disciplined offices. 
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F*46. The cxowd control problqns accxampanying schpol desegregation 
require department-wide traiAiig designed to facilitate a team approach 
with tight' s\g)ervision> 

a* Ihe traditional skills develc^)ed and required for normal 
police duty involve the almost exclusive exercise of personal judgment 
by police officers operating independently > 

b* Ttie Boston Police Department.' as with many organizations ^ has 
experienced problems with the quality of performance and the understandij^ 
of their role by its midlevel supervisors > 

Ihe effectiveness of the tactical patrol force in maintaining crowd 
control is attributed mainly to close supearvision, team work, and good 
discipline^. 32£/ Few units within the department ^e perceived as exhibiting 
the traits of good supervision, team work, and discipline as are the tactical 
patrol force, the drug unit, and perhaps the motorcycle personne]?.^^ 

Problems arise v^en regular Boston police must sx:5pl€ment the tactical 
patrol force with fairly large numbers .of officers* It has been suggested 
that the tactical patrol force, using 20 to 25 officers (two squacte), can 
handle crowds that 140 regular officers could not control The problans 
arise primarily for two reasons — the police team concept is contrary 
to the normal police situation viiere officers must use individual judgment; 
and the supervision and camiand ability of midlevel and senior supervisors, 
is inadequate. The traditional style of police officers vdiich en^iiasizes 
the use of individual discretion is inponsistent with the team policing 
approach required for effective crcMd contitol* V ^ 



326/ Pcwan interviews and MacDonald interview, si^ra. 

. 327/ The units relied upon by the Catmissidner .were the tactical patrol 
force, the drug unit, and the motorcycle unit Cpp* 1535-36). Since 
he tried to rely on those units with good supervision and team work, it 
is reasonable to infer that these three units are generally perceived as 
meeting those standards. also Fisk and Galvin Draft Report, p. 13. 

^328/ Rowan interview's, sup^a . 

o ' ' ^ 147- 
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In times of crisis, sudi as during the school 

desegregatiai/ it must d^art fron it3 day to 

day informality of an "\q)side down organization" 

v*«re policemen in the field jnake the nest imr- 

* portant' decisions with very little direction, and 

beootie.niilitaristic in strvx±ure. ifiis requires 

an orgbiizational shift.to a' hierarchical chain 

of qcnmand, \;ith authority beijig clearly dele-t 

gated and exercised at each level. 329/ 

— . -> 

That officers usually mast act on their own explains the absence of 
effective supervisors generallyl?^/and the resistance of officers 
to the iiidcarS^i^ staokcrba^ to.ineet .cri^s.-r-^ ^hg need 

for effective midleTel supervision was aptly noted by Camdssioier 
di ,Grazia in his hearing testimony. 



329/ Fisk arxi Gal^ary5raft Report, supra , p. ^2. 

330/ Testimor^ of RdDert di Grazia, pp. 1539-40. 

In the past, I think it's ijtportant to point 
out too, that the so-called first-line or front- 
line sxpervisor, the seirgeant, in the Boston 
Police Depariifent did not actually function as ^ 
a patrol supearvisor. He functioned as a criine 
investigator and, therefore, the men were*more 
or less left to drift by then^lves » . . . 

331/ ihe Boston Police Patrolnien's Association' in its resolution of 
SSgust 1974 (referred to in Jia^^ Garrity's declarajx^ry menorandum 
cited earlier) incl\)ded the statement "that si?)eriar officers of the 
Boston Police Department do not have, the legal au^ixarity to order a . 
Boston patrolman tOjmake an arrest." This attitude reflects the tradi- 

^ tio^ial role of every officer to make independent judgments in the 
exercise of his dury and the normal reluctance to relinquish that role 
and 'follow unquestijOningly the judgment of sopecioc officers. . 

.1 ^ ■ ' ■ 
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Well, not only do we need tiie personnel, patrol 
officers v*io understand vtot their task is there, 
but certainly the first-line supein^isor and then 
on up through the ranks* It we don't have that 
type of quality and quantity supein^ision, cer- 
tainly we're going to have seme difficulty* 

» 

* * * 

Unfortunately, and you can't blaofue any particular 
individual or individuals, but you have to blame 
a system, a bureaucratic system, not only in the 
Boston Police Department, but in government in 
general, that allows programs tp slide and not 
be developed* Cbvicusly, we need proper si5)er- 
vision and vdiat we're doing is training • • • ^332/ 

Much eriphasis was placed on the anticipated inportance of the d^>artment' 
recently proroted sergeants to the effectiveness of the departraent^iH^^ 
Ihese sergeants have been subjected to a newly developec^ intensive 
trainijig program, vMch is planned to include all sergeants in the 
department, lli^ 



332/ pp; 1537-39. ' . > ' 

333/ Testimony of Comdssiaier di Grazia, yg. 1539-41. 
♦ 

334/ 'Phase II Safety Plan, sigara ,. p. 13. 
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An equally critical poxAjlem within the d^artuvenj: is its senior 

oomnand. As occiars in many large organizations, many senior ccrtroanders, 

all of whan have, come up through the ranks, ^ Apparently have not nvade 

the tranfeition fran patrolman to executive. Ihey have a tendency to 

perform basic tasks and/ot fail to perform as inanagers. 

Ihe career coranand officers of the BPD. hav6 
moved up thrcnagh the ranks , with the 
acoarpanyifig change on role and responsi- 
bilities. Ideally that i:pward movment should 
have been accotpanied by a change in perspective > 
f ron^lie operational point of view to that of ,a 
oomaid sense of responsibility to plan, di|^fe, 
and coordinate. This traxisition is diff io^t- 
Partially in tecognition bf this ,^ the military 
provides for a disl^ct officers' corps with . ! 
different standards for selection, recruitnieriET? ' 
education, - and training. Ihis is not proposed * 
for the BPD, but it is mandatory that the 
oomand officers perceive of thann^elves as ^ ^\ 
conmanders and not as Having responsibility 
.for performing operational tasks such afe 
making arrests and directing traffic. 
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A significant niirfaer '6f octnmaisa officers' in the 
, fiPD liave. not aypiete(|,^the psychological tran- - 
"^sit^idi f2fm*tifie valid per- 

ception 'o& thei^ current i^e as comrn^* officers. 



' *ihf^ responsibility jfor d^/elc^ing^ ti^iese VctLid^ 
.' . y'S'TS^cep^ and, Repairing department staff 

* . ■ , V officers to functicp a^ 6cmna9de3:;s rests squarely 
^v„; Camassioner of Pbldi«\ i^i executive 

' ' -"development pro-am is absplutelj^. Indispensable ; . ^ 
'V'-V ' \' ,..if 'eiU^tiaig-persorjj^ resoiirces are €o be used ^ . ^ 

'^'-'^ • V:.V< '^^^ 335/,. ' ' \. , ' ^ 

. ..5he,poi;?t, should be made that a,t least part bf the supervisory probl^, 

'according, to the Ooratiission'a consultants, may be in the connisiioner's 

v^/' perception of his personnat^^ 

The Cqgtnissioijer's- perspective as perceived by 
>*these investigators is that an adequately staff ed'J - ^^'^ 
'\. ' cptinand ctod ^peirvisary structure' does not exist ' « « ^ 
' ' iji the^ BPD.- For the purpose o£ discussion/ j v o * • 
^ . ' acxrepting this . assuitption as' valid doefis not, hew- ^ ^''^ * 
ever, carpel one. to belifevV tihat the existing 
cagabiiities of present iaxriitibents should reroaih' . ^ t> 

- vxivi^d .aind undeveloped. Cn tWe contrary', it is ; k ^ 

JfikaLy that a substantial nurttoer of these men ajge " ' 
' likely to be revitalised if' given the opportunity^ 
■' and-proper enixuragonentl , . • ^ ; * ^ 

OOTnissicner di Grazia^has seated that .the a^int-. 
^ ment of a group of new sergeants will in^rodtice new , * , 
.vitality into the staaicture. This, hcxteyer deals ^ ' , - , ' 
' phly with one levfel of^the problem* ' 3he' department's 
ability ^to functicrfi, even in^nonnal operations, , 
requires tiiat ail levels' fiiijction effectively. 336/ ^ • :" 



* Fislc and Galvia Draft Report, supra , p. 30. .Tlie repQi± riotes: 

Throughout the ?tudy su^jeryisory and ooftrtsjnd ' ^ 

, . officers were often ^fiwra t^i have performed • - 

operatiohal tasks, activities detraci* ^ < . 

fran their true role. Under anj^jsWc^ circum- » 
stances any police offiqsr should iDe xeady^. ^ 
\ take the required actaon,-..hwt o^^ in a true \ 

\ ^ emergency should such a i^l^ ^transfer occur and ; . . 
\ , there only for^a brief- pecjfod of time. Ctomrandefs 

" . must ocOTTTand if a yo\lc^^.,^egax^^^ is to succeed' ' 
, ia managing oonplex siti^ti^ ( Ibid. ^? -pj 25.), 




• ^ 128 . ^ / , • \ \.v:>: 



' '■F«-47. Confusion eidLsts throa^iout the Bostca Police Department: :''^ 
. cogk^eminq the duty, under State law, of municipal police officers 'to 
naijitam t he Fubli<^ sifety during Fedefal-court-^ered school ' ' ' ' 
■ desegregation. ' . . • ' ^. ' . ' * ' 

"f. .. °^ ^sueg continually raised' by Boston police officers" 

r • (bat not raised by Vizier the State police or metropolitan, district. ' , 
coranission ^lice) regards the authority of municipal pdice officQ:^' , 
^ .to enforce .Federal law.-' nie. BPPA rais^ the. issu^ to Judge 
• ■ ' . . ■ ..j • . vAiat action, if any, may 'be taken by a 

' patroOman against a person v^o is alleged i v;', /'v'/' ■ 

to be interfering with the carrying out of - ' ' • ' ,„ ■ .V;. 
the court order even though the cilleged inter-' A'! • 

• feroice would not appear to. be a violation of„ '(^\ • 

Massachusetts law or the ordinances of ■ the city / "t ''7''--'\,y: - 
• ^ • , °f Boston ... if a person or persons attatpt,vv" ''-'; *^ ^ - 

/ . . to block the sntrance to a school, would this ' v. ' V. ' ', - 

' '■ a%Lvity be in yiola^on of the 'Federal court 

,, order? SaJ/. ' \ , . v.. v . . . -jf^ ' 

. The issue apparently a problin for senior officers 'as. w^ as'^iktric£ 

■'f»lice officers. In his testimony Deputy Six^ixi^jst^t 3p^&^j^t^ 

stated: * .' . '^'■•.■•4'' 

r ; Judge Garrity set down certaiji rules for the'.' ' 
: ■." people- to, folJxDw around t}i§ schools and' We,, - ' 

,1 . found it was a prdDlein to 'enforce Federal lawK- ' 

. -I^ vre had sane- Federal officers there with us " 
' .: ' -that wanted tc- take ^ion, v/e could bk^c tha^^ 

, ' /V' I ^ ^'^th the absQice of the'^Federal itien,^ ■ r 

', j . weire unable to ntove ^^croe of ,th6- ctcowds'. He 

- I set a' certaiA distance for pecbp^^ > "' ' 

-' the sdiools'^and we're iinable to mcA^e-^^ cou^ 
' enforce Federal law.33^ ' 'v,^^^ 

Both'th^ statements; illustrate the nature of the ' 

Bostpn Police ttepainij^ role in enforcing the' Federal court order bxA • 
, the oohfuisidi wi^ili?! department over the substance of tlie Federal ' 



337/ Letter- of Fratjc Magee/ svg)ra" ,. p. '2. '- ': - v , ,',/ 
W W 1527-28. - ''' ' • " . ; 
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'.'•..'-■ 'J'^] -It^/cie^ly "stated- by the federal cx:wrt in. its respoise-^ to 

. trjiniiig bulletJS^ issued ii S3>tli3er'l97/C..thafe the Boston Polioe 
..V , ^ 'Depeuftmait has.a ooatSxsap^ cbHgaticn.tmder applicable Stattf Wto 
jrtjvide* for ptfc'lip safety and 'the secwrit^ 'of adwolchil^toen^ and 
sdioQl' 'property, ii^tepertdent of ai^'^eSer^' ccurt'^brder. Uiis .. v ' * 
.oDtttifj^dna. respSisibm Rlaced on Bostx«' pcSUce 'officers,* by -"wrtue 
/• . . - of .their' swbph'-duty to en£ca^ State" laws'/ is in no modified, 



339 / Declaratory Marorar^iin concerning Peaceful ^^esegregatiavr Septarrber 

Iff; 1974. • (Mortan v. i5^ioan/ -civil action No,., 72-911-G) . " Uiis _ • , , 
•.manoranauti was. a^^dir^ct result rofW speci^iceiriy responsive t& ^ ''S :i 

• Magee'lfetter of m^t 30, 1975, and. f olTcwed 2^s . 
"(Sroourt. The dedlSratory maJorandun answers BPEA questions by ref^nriOi^ •. 
•to the Massachusetts- Genetal 'Laws^relatihg- to trespass, arriest.p^jjeica, ; ; 
criminal catplaiAt prbpedii?:es,- 'and trespass, on ppbl^-c grounds" such as 
schools. Hie ftenoraiiaun ilpo cites .State statates rfequirirfir polibe ^ - - 
officers -to'cbey the orders of "sup^ijSr officers .tanother^ ifue raised g . 

• BPPA HKfcgti not indited 'in ,the,Magee letter) . • 'Hte'<r°^^^^^£S ^ 
, the oott^te o'f • the dec^aratoy inemor^ndiin be^ dxss^ijunated to the BPPA 

iwrbcrshap. i- ^ . • - < ., 



.340 / . Letter of Rranjc Mag^/ sopta. v: 

34Ly Training' Ballet3ai-.74^1, - supt^i; I*>. 'ZtIO'/ 'opnteins a J-isting o£State 
^tuteTv^ cover behavior-^ could be aritdcipated as « r^t^of ^ 
. ogposJaonfe). court oraere3 4esegcegat'^^ ^^.'^^^^r^t^S. 
^Sion plus the actual languaggrdf the statitte as well as polix:yinstruc- 
■.tior» on Siforcero^t., Th^ bul-apn oove3;ed such pi?obla«s as Disturbance of 
Schools-'oa: Assatblies (Chapt^rm sectlion 40) ; . " ' 

^les (Ch^^Jter 1^9 Sectiob 104) r.Falae Ala«n of Fire CChapter.. 269 
-section 13) - False, Itepbrt of Ex^odives ,|Chapter'^69 section, U) i -Dxb- . 
. orderly Comiict^ (Ch£«>ter iil pection 53)';' Ice^s .{Ch^^jee ; ; ,^ 

section 120) r Dispersing and, Suppressing unlawful As^ly.^CCh^er - . .... 
269' section 1) ;. and.;RefUsing to Depart. ot to Assist, on Suptcessoiig". . .^■' 
AB0aobly (Chapter 2^? section 2) . , / 
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.iinpeded, or eliminated by ,,the Tedeta'.cocai:.decisidh requirajig' school' ' 
, .desegregation in Brotpn.or by any of thd court, orders. issued, to'". 

iinplenint tiiat- decision"!— ' , * , 
g - , Altiwugh the axmdssioner has not .issued any document' clarifying 
. this'^i^ik^directly/ sufficient: data appears in the declaratory 
n«K»:^n*Jm,?J/the d^5artipent's trainiiig bulletin, iM^and the Decattoer 
17, 1974, Federal court order 34^/^0 eliminate any reasonable question 
in the mirid-of .gny Boston police-officer as to ^lis or her duty and 
authdrity in respect to school desegregation law enforcement activities. 
.-Bui Ccniittissicn concludes that such questions are probably nore ' 
•indicative of tlie ^th^ or antagonism, of mai>y Boston police officers 
^ tow^.the implementatidn of sdxoi desegregation than they are of 
gectiane .confusion as to the law. ' , , . • 



342/ • -For a listing, of co6ft 'orders relating to Morgan v. ''ifei^nigan; * '-t ' 
su^, -frcjn June 1974 through April 1975, see, Staff .»RepQrt, Apperxiix G." 

>343/ ^beclairatary leaner andaty sigir a . v *; '• , ' l^T'- '■ . ■ 

. ' , . ' *" ■ ■ " • * ' ' ' 

344/ .y l^ainihg' Bulletin .74-1 , supa^lv ": ■ . - ' - •, 

■345/ >Qn3er dated. Dec;. 17, 1974, • supra . ■ -., • ,. •. ' ; 



P* 48, Bosttai Polioe Departjnent arid. to the Camdssicai's 
J6xwledgey no other polioe department had data" fron vMdi it oould 
develop standards for decidiii^ vAienf and in v^t ixonnbers^ to deploy', 
police in schools. As a resxiltf decisions to deploy police- in 
schools .were^ nade an ad hoc basi^ in, response tb specific crises ^ 

The Comiissiai is unaware of any cqcmunity other than Boston 
which has required the .use of large niRtjers of police officers in , 
school^ throy^Tout the school year, Epstdm Polioe p^artment 
decisions On insdiool polioe d^lojyment, therefore, v^re made with- 
out the benefit of any* past experience els€^*ere* , \ ' ' 

Polioe di^>arteBnt pracitice' was tp put -one or twD officers, 
generally tife poimurdiY.relation^^ 6f ficer, aria/or, th^' school's 
'^uv^niip. pf f iceT/ in plain-clorthes at eac^ one of maior schoolf • -H^^ 
In twc schools, mecif ically. South Bostc»i Hi^h Schqpl and Hyde P^k 
Hi^ Sch3Dl, large-, niirfpers of police in .the opiM^n of sghbol and 
poiice officials wer^ required '*in the schools on a^<5&ntiiii^aing basis ^ 
•t^prbt^hout .nearly of ^the sdxpol year. * ' ^ T * / V' 

'pi 6qE?t^rtDer,- sbifth'Bos^ ; 
^ relaj4oi?s pplic^ of f iceirr i^iatx^^ ' /. -i 

, the State' polibq arrived in, Soixfeh Boston Jon/Qcto^ 1?74, policy 
were ^tati<»icd' in. the hails as needed.* Startixjg ^in , January 1975 < 



South- Bosto 



to Hi^ had^ net^ detectors a% its feait dbqr^) 20 ^DS.tori;-',^ ' -^^^ ; J 



* pDlice offioars on^the (lain flborv aftd St8±e polxce officers 

V* • , ' * 348/; . 

* S^/^fin9* e-t-'k-t.n-^v^ov^y r^r^o4-o .4-ln*v\»-iri?vMS4- 4-Vfk3i Wllln^nrt. ' 1 



87 stationary *^sts i^^j^^ the. buil^ib^.— ^ ,! v. \ 

" "34(5 7' Testiinoiiiy of' Ccwnis^iOTe^ • ,. i^:'-"'-:::':'^' 

Interview Sergeant Janiss.a.. Don6van-% Ere<3'.pors^-ai^;;. ' . . 

• *•; ' Jaek'^Hsurtog,^ Staff Attc±fteys;XUSO^ ' v. ,4^. ' ^sl r ■ 

.., 34g_/ • mterview'withjMjbr Charles GiXIigan, C^HaiA,.^^ ... .!T,;r: 




■/- : 



Higji-^the scene of lunfer^" iixa.ikrits:rfnmntai^ an average of 85 

♦ police officers stationed thipi^ibut .its facility^*^ 

49. Police stab ibried irtSe^telv in schools have' a 
■ negative ixtpaet on' learning ih"th->se schools. » - . ' ^ 

Police and school officials'^^gre^ that police shoxild be in 
\ ' school only ^ when absolutely neoe^sacy'. " Super3lntehdent-iri-Chifef 

Jordan, agreeing that police shc^^ enter schools*Snly as a last '° 

• alteafnative, stated:' ' * 

. . I can't conceive, beii^'ah instrlctor myself 
at tbe imiversity, hpw the police visibility 
inside a school vdU ad4 ^to the process of ' 
. ..the, educational systeni.350y , , 

• Xtohaldr &arg^s, acting, Keac|naster at Rosliw^e High School, 
after praising the Boston -Pbiice Departne(nt for their "si^^xartive" 
; actions -at his schbbl, testified: - 

^ ^ •7'"' , . •' , , 

.'. 'I do not like the policemen inside the building 
t unless it ^s ab^lutely necessary. I have had 
■ ' : ^ ^th6Ih in the .'Building ,^roxirna i 
V . . • . ■!^his-,y^' wheil'.i felt it necessary to keep the 

.* .. a! Studartt., witness 'from Bxirke High School in Rdbdjury gavfe his ' 
■ ; ' efi^lanatiori t± Vny:^lice, as itpch as possible, should, be kept out 
■ '^-'/qf t^ scf)b4ls-i^: . ' -. 

' ' ' ./{:*f'%e,:^y thing that ipset the Burke about^ • ' 

'^i t-.'^^ft^^'J^'' or sny- actions ai^ " ' ° 



. / •* V - yj'VT^ptii^, was the bringing of police in the 

'^>..'.' , ' ;. , .'Sfehodl. Md that just totally (disrupted 
. >>:,/■-. //v/.;^.; : ; everyone in school. .Ihey f^t'nervous; there 



■■ yias a challenge to mess with the police;, there 
was that, /"I'm going' to get it over the head"; 
there was the feeling-^now v^t are they doing 



1349/'^ 3jiteryiew with D^nity Svperint^ident Jamear j. Macobnald, Boston' 
Pcilice Department, by Fred Dorsey and Jack partog. Staff Attorneys," 
USCCR, Apr. 18v 1975. ' . ■ . 



350/ P. 1519. 
• 351/ P. 6^2. 
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here? And, I don't think that police sl^ould be in 
the schools unless absolutely necessary. I don't 
think they should show their face in any of the • • ' 
^. school^ at all unless absolutely necessary. , - . * . 
Because then you will have more problesns than if 
they weren't there. 3^/ • • 
Ncnetheless, both police and school officiil^'^'believed that 
police had to be in both South Boston and Hyde Park* High Schools in 
larae nmtoers throurfx)ut the school year in order to preserve safety." 
The only question arose over hew many were needed.—^ 

F. 50. The Boston Police Department did not give officers 
deployed in schools any guidance on their role within the school^ or 
their relationship to teachers and administrators. 

Due to the Boston -^tolice Department's collective bargaining ^ 
agreaient, which requires the fair and equitable distribution of 
overtime within the ctepartment, and due to the fact that nearly all 
school desegregation police activity was overtime dut5^,^^ "police 
officers" could not be assigned, a fixed school for desegregation 
duty. Thus , when large nurrbers of Boston Police Department patrol- 
men were assigned to South Boston and Hyde Park Hi^ Schools, the 
saitB 9fficers were not in the same school each day. In addition, 
the Boston Police Department issued no formal written instructions 
to these poUce officers nor to their superiors, even though the 
departnent was well aware that the officers possessed no prior 
training or experience concerning inschool oonduct?.^^ ' 



352/ Testimony of Jan. Douglas, p. 347. * 

353/ Gilligan and MacDonald interviews/ supra . 

354/ Brocterick and Bilodeau interviews, si^ra. ' • 

355 / Di Grazia interview, sipra/ ,and interview with John Wells, 
Patrolman, Boston PoUce D^sartment, by Fred Dorsey and Jack Hartog, 
St^f Attorneys, USCCR, May 8 and 27, 1975. 
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^* When polioe were deployed in^ schools, sate teachers 

and- adtdjiistrators turned over their traditional ard appropriate 

discipline responsibilities to police personnel . 

^ • ' At the hearing Ccranissioner di Grazia repeated' a police 

position v^ch Ccnndssion staff heard frequently in its intdrvies^ 

with police officers. 

•jj_.we didn't want our presence in there 
/Qf^^V, we felt that what^would happen, 
whidi did happdi evenbjally, vdiere ntxst 
, V of the teachers abdicated their roles as 
disciplinarians. We didnr't want that to 
h^:pen and it did vitxen we were brought 
into the school. 356/ ' . 

^Ann Foley, director of the crisis prevention and intervention 

departanent of the Boston School Department, presented the teachers' 

viw of the difficulty of police-teacher relations cm the issijs of 

discipline ^and the need for training to'^reet sudi situations/ 

We had situations "this yea?: where a 
policonan and a teacher siddenly net 
for the first time in a corridor in 
a crisis situation. And clearly, in 
terms of understanding intervention 
policies or developing intervention 
strategies, understanding the role 
of the policenian in the corridor, 
understanding the role of the teacher 
^ versxis assistant principal in terro - ^ ^ , 

of discipline, ws felt that work such 
as this could be done. . 357 / 

Mudi of the inschool police problem could have been eliminated if 
• the police, after consultation with educators, had developed guidelines 
for officers on wh^ their role and responsibilities were. Ihese 
guidelines could Jiave biaen'givenr to teachers so they would have 
kncwn \A\at to e:5)ect of police officers.* In addition, the guide- 
lines would i;iave itade polioe behavior nore consistent, leading 
teachers to have more uniform e:?)ectations aboxit police conduct.. 



• 3^/ P- 1542. ' 
357 / Testiitorry of Ann Foley, p. 188. 
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F. 52. Sate of the difficulties encountered in connection -vath, 
Phase I ijtplen»5ntation were' attributable to the failure of the. Boston 
police to provide effective crowd control. 

SoiE residents of Boston,, concerned vdth the protection of school- 
diiMren," contended that the police deparbm^t vas unable to provide 
safe- travel for students to an d from school^.— ^ These vatnesses ^ 
indicated in theij^' testimDnsriiiHt citizens felt they had to't^e an 
active role in protecting children frcm violence and injury.—^ When ' 
the situation is so confused that- cildzens feel ccnpelled to assume 
public safety responsiblity, public order is certainly endangered. M 
Mudv of the prcblati stienis -from^ the inability of police to maintain ^ 
adequate crowd control, specifically in respect to events sudi as 
the incident on the a^^usrg .day at South Boston Hi^ Scho ol; the 



358 / Ttestinony of Percy Wilson, Executive Director, Roxbury Multi^ 

sSndce Ceiiter, p. ^221, and testiitiony of Elite Lewis, Director, 
^S^Schiol of Fine Arts and NatioimljCenter of^^ 

Arts, p. 234. _ ^ \ • 

359/ .iEbid . \ 

360 / It is clear fron the testimony of Percy Wilson and Etoa Lewis 
- mich testiitony exehplifies the informaaon gathered in field 
invfesUgation) that the ccmnunity, particularly the black catnwnity, 

felt require* to attenpt to provide public safety becau^of the 

. e»>ressed inability of the poUoe deparbtent to do so,^ie_20lice 

view, previously discussed, was a miniital. involvement posture 

^d^ted by- L aE^^ai^ent inability to provide safety-fo^^^l- - 
children. . , . 

^61 / On the opening day of school a large crcwd gathered in front of - 
''Mth^Sn^^Schc^l awaiting the arrival of the black 
The event was covered by sate 80 press persons. As the black students 
attenpted to exit the buses to enter the school,..a press p^n . 
surged forward for pictures and interviews, creating a control 
SSlati. This is t?eated-as a failure to maintain apt^cpriate crowd 

Litrol by Professor Fisk, p. 1607 and also ^^^^^J^Y^l^' _ 
1608-09. This incident is also' described m sate detailm fisk 
and Galvin Draft Report, svipra PP- 20-21. 
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"Jeanr-Louis" incident;^ and the Deoeab&p 11, 1974, South Bostcn' 
Hi^ incident^^^ \ •, ' . ^ 

P« 53. • The 'Boston Police Departmait'-s arrests growing 'out' of schcx3l 
desegregation activities were not treated aeriously by local courts; 
Many oases were either- dismissed or oontinxaed without a finding . 

During Hiase I, Boston police did jnake arrests and pursued 

pax)secutions?fi^ Thfe^^is little doubt thalf judicial re^xxise was 

less than enoouraging for those who did perform aggressive law " 

enfordenent. Bie police cormissioner comtnented on tfeatmsnt of the * 

offender. - ' . „ . . 

I don't think that; there's— that we're . . • . ■ ' 
hiding ary tacts or that anyone is' not . ' 
aware of; the fa(±. tl^it'if sopnebne'ftom ' '. 
South BostjDri w^t into ..South Bo 
^oourj^ during, this Mdme^ 'he ;was what was 
" CELLled "Tarooted out," or more.techniceilly, ' 
continued without a finding. - • ' ' " 



362_/ !lhe'Jeam-Louis iiKxldent is described in sore detail in risk 
' and|sGalvin Draft. H^xart, stpra, pjy. ltf-25,' and- In the testiraony of 

caiafles Bany, pp. 15p8-lO; As a^r^sUlt of the jjolioe department's 
„ inability to ccaitrol ^.dispetse.a cr6wd,' aV^feitian citizen vras. 

seweriy beaten in midday In a busy intersection ot South Boston. , 

•363_y On the morning of Decenber 11, 1974, while' the State polic^ .. 
presence had been withdrawn froWi South Boetbn Mgh S±ooi in order 
tq quell a disturbance at'Walpole prLdon, .a- large and yiplent cixjwd 
of vMtes gathered at South-Boston Mgh Sdxxjl.ara thrt^teai^ , ^, ' : - 
serious" physical harm tq black children because bf a st^Dbing '^^ch 
had occurred that morning. NO childnai ware injure^ at that .tim§^ ' * 
Ifiis incident is described more' graphically and sxafacinctly in;,the " \ 

_ teStJnnry of Elma Lewis, pp. 234^35, - ' ; ^. > - 



■364 / School incident and arrest reports, supra . 
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hrA, of course^ the sarae thing liappened if a ' ^ ^ 

- RorfxEcy youth or attyone else was sent-^was ; 

broi#it into the Eoxbucy court> the sam^ 

thing h^pendd.3£V * . 

This" kind of law enf orceraent by the courts undermines the 

deterrent effect of law enforcement.^ . 

. . .the bite of the law really cones in what 
the aourt does^ and £can \*iat I understand^ 
the local courts have not -put any bite into 
the enforcement of the law. 366/ 

54. Cases vfeLch were investigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and which res\ilted in Federal chareres feeing brou^t ^ 
nornaliy led tQ-flonvioticgis -in Feder^^ courts - • ' ' * • ' ^ ' * V.'"^^' 
^ In contrast to the judicial disposition of the diar^ brbu^t^ 
in State courts against those involved ih violations' related- to fsehool 
"desegregation?-^ the eiqperiehoe in Federal court was quite^ different.* 
Federal prosecutions for violations related to Boston school 

desegregation were far more successful. Between Septai^er^ and 

DecQttoer 1974, the Federal! investigations resvilted in 11 prosecutions. 
There have been five convicrtions, one acquittal, two dismissals on 
govemnental nDtion^ 'and three are pending trial.—/ 



365 / Testimony of Ccmrnissionfir di Grazia, p. 1548. See also interview/ with 
Francis Bellotti, Attorney Goiei^, Massachusetts, by Fred^Dotsey, 
Jack.Hartog and Donald Stocks, Staff Attorneys, USOCR, Apr. 8, 
1975, indicating that 45 percent of all bxasing-related prosecutions^ 

* were cxjhtinv^ without a finding. ' ^ 

'36£/ Heatimx^ of Fisk, pp. 1599-1600. ^ , \ ^ 

1 t ^ I ^ 

3 67 / See Finding 53, sxpra ., ^ - 

368/ Itestimoiv of Robert Murphy, Chief, Criminal Section, Civil 
. Rx^ts Division, Department of Justice, 1326'. . ^ ^ ' . 
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: 55. Ihe law enforcement plan^ developed by the Boston 

Police DeparUnent for Phase II school desegregation oonstitutes 
considerable progress towards insuring student safety and piiblic 
orcjer thi's 'c5cndng. fall . ^ > ^ 

On Jxd.y 31, 1975/ the Mayor suhnatted to the Federal district 
court '"Hie Ci^ of Boston Safety and Police Utilization Plan" pre- 
, pared by.ia>e Boston Police 'Department, 'ihis docuient, v*uch is 

- ■'■*Bcs.tmVs_Phase II public safety pla^i, %s "the most cxrprehensive 

"^'2 ^ planning-»effort ever undertaken in the city of- 

_?<^ton'".'' — -jA-product contributed to by all State ai^ Federal law * 

rir!r!t;ii.??^^^S'?^^ ^'^^ active in Bo^tcSn, the plan 

/^'.r«3fttajjis»n^ elaiEnt? necessary fot pijBlic safety in Boston 

■■ . "dcuTB^Ph^-II-r™- > 
''^"^^ . . T" ~ .As" ^ts starting point, tfcfe plan notes that Phase II will "require 
- " _ therinfecoduction of public safety resources beyond those of the Boston 
rhzr^ : ;PpXic3e ^epartrt^ the plan carefully spells out 

^ ^ c 'hcw^tee various Federal and State law enforcement agencies will 

qoordinate their activities. It states that 1,550 State and'lbcal law 
^oroenent personnel vjp.! ber deployed on the opening tiay of school, 
itcstly around the high schools and that 600 National Guardauen 
^will be held in reserve. — Anticipating inarches and den^rsnstrations 
' Against school desegregation^^ the plan directs various task forces 
^ set 15) by the plan to "develop a list of alternative sites andl 
streets" \*dch will still maintain the "integrity" of school-^nes^."^ ' 



369 / .Letter of M^or Kevin White .to Artiiur S. Flemning, Ghairman, 
DBCCR, dated July- 31, 1975. 



370_/ Phase II Safety Plan, ^xxpra tp, 1. 



^71/ Ibid ., p. 7. 
37^1' Ibid . >A p. 10.. 
37jy Ibid ., o. 4. ( 
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Where police and schdol officials must interact to maintain student 
'safety, the plan clearly delineates vdiere police authority and 
responsibility for student safety begiiis and ends.— The plan also 
establishes a neans to coordinate^^^ intelligence cap^iliti'es of the' 
various law enforcement agencies,—^ creates an "cperaticns center" 
to coordinate the public safety agencies and collect and disserdnate 

all relevant data,"^ and makes provisions for fire and medical 

. 377/ 
ennergencies. — 

Altho\i^ the Phase n safety plan is. ocnprehansive, it, none- 
theless, emit sane activities vMch could iitprbve Boston's public 
safety effort next fall. Thus, the plan lacks a conflict management 
ccrponent and contains no guidelines f or "ihschool police conduct, 
twenty pages in length, the dociment appears to be a cotitatment to 
ro^e further detailed plans rather than the final plan itself, alius, 
while the plan coranits approximately 800 Boston district poUce 
officers to school desegregation, it does not specify fron which 

• districts these officers will cone, whether they will be oWvi-zed 
for effective crowd ccxitrol, whether they will be oartmanded by ^^IQ/ 

'newly-trained sergeants, and wlfether the planned "training modules"—^ 
will be focused on all police officers or just 800, Similarly, 
althou^ the plan provides guidelines for the dissemination of 
scliool dese^egation instructions^— it does not contain a mission 
statenent, any standards for performance, or , guidelines for supervijsors 



374/* 


Ibid., 


pg>. 


15-17. 


375_/ 


Ibid., 
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Ibid., 
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377_y 
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R« 26. The Boston Poliog Department should devote whatever 
resources are necessary to re^e and then 4mpl6^t its Phase II 
safety-plans. t . 

Cie "Safety and PoHce Utilization Plan" for Phrase II school 
desegregation prepared by the Boston Police Department, and. sufcmitted 
to the Federal district court is ccnprehensive and a good first st^^ 
The Ccnndssion hopes that the f^lcwing reoaimendatfiOTis will be useful 
^ to the Bostori Police, Depar+jnent in its further placing for Phase II 
school desegregation. 

R« '27. ' Ihe police camdssionej; undei^ tha leadership of the 
mayor, sh ould assime the respdhsibility for infonnin? ,the Boston 
camiunity of the pol ice department's canmitment to student and public 
safety as delineated in its Phase li safety plan submitted on July 
31, 1975, to the Federal district court. The ccfnmunity must be made 
aware that all the law enforcement resources of the State, including 
the Massa chusetts National Guard, will be used, if necessary, in 
, accordance with the Phase II safety plan filed with the court l. 

a.. All camMTLlty organizations (hostile or friendly 
to school desegregati on) should be identified by the police department 
and approached to ens ure widest participation and greatest possible 
cooperat ive effort jn maintaining public safety, tfo cattnunity and 
no camiunity organization should be ignored . 

28. ^ In inpleroenting the Phase II safety plan; intelli- ' 
gence repo rts should be used as the basis for deteminim ^t 
areas a hi gh or low police visibility strategy should be used . 

In a context, of .emotionalism and in an atmosphere of violence, 
a lew visibility police posture is questionable. The police can no 
longer presune public order and must ensure adequate planning for 
the prevention of disoifder. Police actions must be well thpi^ht out, 
decisive and aggressive, and basqd on careful analysis of available 
intelligence, Sloping for the best but planning for the worst. 

29. ^The Boston PoUce Department should Establish clear 
lines of authoa^ity and Specific responsibilities for' all' supervisors • 
engaged in school desegregation activities . 

1^4 




in view of the department ' s kckncwledged prcblans with the lack_ ^ ' 
of effec±ive si?>ervision, it -is ii^ort^ that the duties be ^ifgaUif 
^assig?iea.aiiliat"overaliresponsibiUty-te^ ,.V * 

;to ackeiie aocxnjntability. Standardis 6f.petfonnan« for^aU Egraormel ; 
most be unifom so" that the quality of public safety is not dependent- 
sole^ on the individual judgment, discretion, or quality of any 

supenrLsor. . ~ - ; ^ , „ ■ 

.„ R. 30. the law enf orcgnent rolej in school desegregatiori ahcxild. ^ 
be perceived ani approaci>ed as part of the Br«^^ Police D^partanent' s • 
^xaoim responsibility for' oannun ity protectim; 

The notion of treating the publi'c^safety responsibility; for 
Stixl^t protecti% as a special duty to be performed by Overtime " " > ' 
personnel and special units is coitrary to the department's duty 
to v^hold and enforce the law. Student and sdiool security is ,a - , 
natter of public safety anSl cctmtunity protection, and, therefore, j ' ^ 
part of the a^oii^ Responsibility of the Boston Police Departitent. , 
Ohis responsibility nay not be abandoned siirply becau:s4 the school ■ 
apartment is being 'nade to catply'with the U.S. Constitution by 
order of a.Tederal court. \ ... 

R. 31. Tto ensure naxiitm availability of police personnel during , 
anercreicies \^ a minimum^ of cost and di sruption of nonnal service^ the, . 

police deparbnent shoild; . . ' 

a. develop, an arqaniz^ticnal ability to shift fran 

routine police activities to emer c^ency operations ; 

b. evaluate services nontellv provide d and assign 

priori ti4s to .each service, and ; 

' , c. . design a procpram for the ternporary reduction = 

of low priority services durini^ emerg enci^ such as prblonged or 
eafcfaensive civil disorders or violence. 



R. . 32. ' In 'addition to the Phaab II safety plan already filed 



with the district court, a departnienjb onergency mcbil ization. deplxjyment, 
and oper^tiCTs plan should be" deMs^ and inpleroented fa: Ihase ir. At 
a m iniimm the plan should provide -for ; ' 

•■ J " '• i JLoS > 
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3« resfajctured shifts to' maximize personnel ' 
• - availability and^d^loyment flexibility? : , ^ ■ 

' '■ ^« tgtporaj^ disccaitiriuance o£- lew priority: * 

.• services; - ~ •.. ' , . ~ ~ " •.. • ' ■ 

^' assigiment of a single catmander witii specific ' 
overall responsibility for the envef^ency operation, who is' relieved of 
all other dut ies; , , ' ' . • - 

d. .assignten t of other individuals to camBrd - 
' gnergency operation ccmpo nerfts such as camiunicatianB , intelligencey 
logistic support, legal services, plannim and research, personnel - 
assigment, operaticns. and publ ic relations (such individuals 'should 
also be" r elieved of normal duties vrfiere possible^ . ^ 

• S', a separate oomand structure for attergency 

operations with specifi ed authority and duties for; ^:^1 personnel 
assigned to the emergency operation; 

f • a targxarary TObile . commana post ; 
9' standards- a nd criteria for requesting assistance 
frcm State law enforcenent acrencies; ■■ \^ 

K. assigiment of midlevel si:g:ervisors to kct as ^ 
advisors and to perform li aison and arrest funcitions for ai^y supplgnental 
law enforcanent agency utilized; \ - ' 

' ' ° 

, .' _ an emergenc y system of disseminating information 

'to inhcus'e personnel; ^ ' - ' ' ' ' ' 

3 . shortrt^. gnergency training, when appropriate, , 
to inform patrblmen (and nondepkrtmental personnel as needed) of strategy , 
tactics, "and expectations or special skills and techniques required; 

k. mass arest capability and procedures; and , / 
1- periodic ex ercises for testircr aid evaluating 
.departmental readiness. 
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; ^ ' V detailei staid9i)3i2ed eriergency "operations ]^£an i? efeirfely- : 
itqxartarit.. ..Svcb.a plan.enaiites persopnei te' be , fuU^ iJ^foi^ v'- 
^ pscefaroi' in,.t^ p^'^emergency. .. ■ ^ • ^, . . 

:• . V, certain .aspects ,of- ary emme^;';P^.\^%'^f\'^^' . -"i*^? ' . - " 
'most , be a sii^le operational 'ixiiinandec,fpr emferg^:)cy"^erations. •. 
An^OTergency op^tioij niost be cofiupted /.with ad^juate specializedi and 
■'trkned ^taf f , .fr.ee "to 'de^tote tiig required tiife' to- .the.aner^ency 
<5j)^^oh. R3r purpoies 'of. the bp^ation 

niost be'^accocmtable only to the' onergency cSpefaticn connander , 
tQ-^id prcbiens of conflicting si^pervisory d'^iiiaiia^ -ensure, 
that contBna^ nonnal o^rations do '.not interfere ,^th-an^en<y ■ . ' 
operations, the catnaid stnictxirfe for each should be ind^>endent, ^ 
althoc^-both canraanders should report to ti^ saiii^ supervisor^ ' . - 
so that incidental conflicts are easily resolved. 

The coordinated law enforceqient plan involving Boston, State, - • 
and MDC police and the National Gu^ bas been developed and ■•. 
subroitted to the Federal districfe^oourt for review and approval. 
The plan, however, does. not obviate the need for anjoglicit . ~ .• 
Boston Police* Department standard emergency operations plan. ■ . 
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V:* : * ' * ♦ • : * . . ' V*^^ * ' I • • I? • 

•-^•V" naxiint^ 'cooperatixai froa o flioeEs.' Where "there' is dlgaore^i^ fc. " ' / 

/ ^ . ^forts .sboalcf be itiade^ <ihk uaiAq -.l^idici^' clar-jfieatfcnl toVrfek^lvfe. ' . * ' 7 
vT'/«V issues pyibr. -to opdiing; ' /]' \,/ ^. , " " *^ . • ' ; r''-'- . 

i< ^•''^^^f^t'.pqlicy or'. progirkn^*'t)e suo^issf^ " ' ' , 

•/ . • -pos^ible.-iAEwt i^^soi^tE" unless' ■aU:iikprn0kch about it 'is -properly " - 

. '^ -tS^^ fPPAy^^ feiipatrD]^ten.„and dissanin^tfi ' • 

^'^'^^^ ^^^^teci' ' Of aoiaily.-.rescjlved- v/henev&r possible-/' . . ' 

' .1!'* ' ""^ P olice' gepaHjnent should develop CGrnmafLLty 



> . :\ .. -°f' pqbiic c^jpo^iticm Phasft I inpleinsnt^ticti; it ' . ■ ' ; ' 

* "is\^ssential.thart^ 

:• • '"fiVs -^lic sa^ .fey ncSt^of dts pbrsoimel."'*""' - • ' • *: 

. £n dp^ their, , y :. - ■'■ u 1' ' " '.'c 

";^-'35".'- Pie- Pplloe■de^artakt^shca^ • . />. 

'■• ^ ^'g^ design^ to- de^' tensiCTi ■^d'-^trbl". dkibnstr^£i«is . ' ' * >' 

■-■^■:-\ii^lxmiq'^ qroi^ opposed to 'idaooX desegreaati^. ' *' ' 

•S- >;"?5ie*Bbstai;PolK» Depirta^'has per^ei j^ith-'thfe'ej^ien'o^ ' , 

•anf,<^<E«rti'seto;*^^ 

» 'nena^t prograrti speqific^y faF'the,departmenJ:;s .'school -desegrega- / . .' 
. ■ V ^r?*i; -^^M^^-' ■• ?^ 'valuable' resource' shoiald be utiljlzed 
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' ^" ■equirment t o establisfi ^ s^aa^te tafcfci:<:^""^?^^ •'■ '* ' 

- disaster 'or eroerggicy :sifuat5.ccis^ T?c^--a3C[0eaiey sKouM be dity^ •. 
" vide "in range ghd' should not lAterf e^^vafe iifemai' r^d^ ^fcc^c^iasts^ •' 
• -v'^ eithef vdithin.'distrigts or cj.ty»aQe> -fr '. .- v- f-'^^v. ,« /rf^''.; 

\, . .ocrmSui4^^ and Ipcatidns' involved 

* ^^esegrdSatxbn activity is J^asic Jfo any. eff^:tive;^'ernergeS<^^ operaticxi. ^ 
axil 'equipofenjb cafi pfofciabiy be ofcrteined -^rou^ 'Law, ESaforcetiient 
' * , jtei^ista^ice Ata^^ , > ' *i * ; ■ , . 

\ ^ : W 1he''poliee d^artgent shbuj)^' develc^ a itgbile cxronand post 
' ' <jiat''can ,iipnitor al-l £3;:equaicies siimaltaneousXy^ 1!ie cxmrnana post must 

ba^te faci-litifeS/ grocedujfeS/ aid tlralned 'staff to^ keep abroad of d^loyed 
. ^ perscnQel/ a^^ilaSle xfeielrve^ anS the opex^ixxial status and Lxaticn of 
equijxt^t,' A tactical manla^ <:xxitainirig ccmplete standard„ operating 
\ ^ prbbed!i:gceg> in eafaedegendy siti:fetic3is should also he- devjeloped . 
^t, ' ' No *ooitirB^^ effectively monitor a police opetation of the * 
I * geograptiic scali 6f .Boston sdio61 d^egregaticxir deploy persomel^ and 

eqoLpoeftt to'vatiovis locations *as needed, keep cyjx^t on the statvis 
•'a^ . of researve personnel aivi equipfnent, coordinate '.the^,actions df s0^3|X)rting 
; ^ ageficies^. arri 'also monitoM: routine police q^ations, without, a weLl- 
; ' staffed and weU'-^quipped ;^ca3[^ post; '-guch^a 'cqnmaba pd^ may be ^ * 
. ] ^ ; even ttore 'critical in Septen^ J,975,;'if th^ Boston Police 'ftepartih^t ' 
is required to coordinate the activities qf J^ur'' .distinct and . , . 
; .^iitqidlcws police tagencies.. v : ' 

' 38V Ihe police depar^eht- shou3,d devej^ draining progr^ . • ' 

for cOl. poli'ce per^tmel (aCdessitrle to sigpor^ agencies)^ geared , ^' 
' spe cifically td-the probloms unique tp school des^^ation, .'Suoh 
programs ^slk)ul<a« include' : :^ . ' * - c , . ' * * ' ' 

^ • ' a. . a^profile of law enforcement problems encountered lifeide . ' 

^ '-^ "^^^Aside schobi s'/ derived from an -analysis of polick Inqiaart: ir^tts ' 

♦ ' ' ' — — ' — 

reWed to gchobl desegregatio^^^ 



5 . t>, , ai>-an^ysis-bf crowd ccntrol problems, derived frcm 

the fiJins of police ackL vity'takai iy/ Boston" police and by news 
agencies' during Phase I school desegregation. 

The department has a fuUy functioning planriing=.pa research 
^ division headed by a -highly {Qualified .director wit^W:ensive police 

planning and research eiqperience.-: .This office wasWdly utilized 
: during Phase I. Ihe ej^jertise of this off ice-gtoyl^ be brou^ to 

bear, on the departmait's planning. A program- and performance evalua- 
• ticn unit for special d^jartrtent operations should be develop«3. 

39. All -sergean ts currenUy in grade should be required, in 
rotation, to take ^the ne wly devised sergeant preprcnoticnal training 
• . ' , ' Program in order to inp rove th^ quality of midlevel superHsicn. 

g^ese sergeants shouJd then be incorporated- into the new police teans 
^. created fo r the recently prcnoted sergeants. 

" * ^- D i strict' paitroimen should be assigned to teams ui^ ' 

the supervision of a se r g eant. and trained to operate as a team v;h^n 
controlling crowds. 

. ' a. Ihese 'teams should be> trained in rotation through an 

»^ • :"^servioe upgrade Program in- -the skills and techniq ues of. fh^ , . 
; ' * ; 1?actical patrol force tea m dfj^r^dh to crowd ccntrol. . 
, ° ' ^ ' ■ ^- .^g^ teams shouJa be tised - within their assian^:^" ' 

' ^^i^s to aid the tactical' ba t rpl force irf urgency situation^.. 
. The deparfanait.al^ has an innovative- dizectcir' of training; His 

mit Should be more fully utilized in fee develqpneht' of training for 
t'hase II operations: 13^ projected teams shoi4d be-ej^^anded as soon • 
as feasible. ...Having cormdtted itself to improving 'its midlevel superV, 
vision) the department should channel full resources to that end. 
^. ; - Sincd- the key to good croj^c^ contidl is tight sipervisicn, utilization 
, of the .newly created police ,1;eams could be valuable duiring Phase II 
. as a^st^plemenfc to the- tactical patrol force. . ■ 

* . * ' ' ' 

41.,' Taie Boston Police Dep artment shouid request funds from the 
, \ ^ B^forcemenf Assistance Admin istration for reseaiteh relating to 
police deploy ment inside public schools, including; . 

• •■ : ' ^ • • • ^- an examinati on of the circansrt^nces in which police - 
Q should'be deployed in schools, and . > ' 

±76 '■ ' / • 
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b. • an cxitline of appropriate insc±iool police functions^ 
A review of the Boston and State police officers' e:?>eriences 
in* schools vail be valuable not only for Boston, but for other 
ooltnwnities v^ch may experiaice similar diff i<:nilties* Ihis request 
should hd initiated even thou^ it cannot be processed before school 
begins* , 

R. 42. Ihe Boston Police Departinent should draft and disseminate 
specific interipji instructiais on police responsil^ilities and authority 
inside and outside the schools including, at a minirnum/ studoit arrest 
procedures, determination and disposition of unauthorized ^rsons in ^ 
schools, and the relationship betwegi police officers and teachers or 
school a3ministrators> 

Instructions for deployment in schools should also include, at 
a miniman, a definition of the officer's purpose and duties with 
respect to sc&ol discipline. 

43, Key school personnel and involved ocninunity organizations 
should be familiarized with the appropriate role of police vdthin the 

school. • . , 

As of July 29, 1975, the Boston police ^11 had not undertaken 
any systematic review or analysis of police inschool conduct. Such 
an examination is critical if the problems of the past are not to be* 

repeated. ^ . ' " * ' 

R. 44. When members of the press are on the scente in large nuribers 
police should establish atnd maintain perimeters consistent with allowing 
maximum press coverage o^ events and ihiniinum interference with the 
protection of students. 

P R, 45. Une Boston police should kxercise their authority to 
establish effective perimeters at schools or else^^^tiere to prevent 
danonstrators from endangering the safety of stiadents and others . 

171 
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During Phase I activities, crpwds were frequently p^3tat±e^ wr^^ 
50 feet of schools or bus^. VJhen police attejcpted to disperse than or 
move them back^ it was oTten too late~tl^ crowd was too big to be 
moved easily. Perimeters should be established far enough from schools 
* and adjacent bus routes so tnat no substantial threat of injiary is posed 
to students. 
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3v STATE GOmMENT 



A.. EXECUTIVE BRANCH - ' . 

_ ' * ■ i ■ > . . , ' ■ ■ 

FINDINGS • . .. 

F.56, As chief executive of f ioer xy& the Cfcraionwealth of 
Massachxasetts^ the Governor has responsibility for aiforcenent of 

law vdthin the State. ' ' ' • . . - - ^ • - 

~ ' f • ; -= -= • 

.Ch^er II, Article I of the Constitution of th^ 'Ccnntswealth 
of Massachusetts, as originally adc^5ted in 1780/ ve^ siprenie . 
executive power in the Governor. As stated in the preamble to 

the constitution/ the end of gcyemment established 'for the Conrcla- ^ 
wealth was "to provide for equi^table mode of making laws, as well 
as for an inpartial interpretation/ and a faithfiil execution of them; 
that every man may, at all tiines, f4nd his securi% in^than." ' 
Biat preanfcle's statement of purpose framed .the outline of the three 
branches of Massachusetts government — legislative/ judicial/ and 
executive-^and the functions assi^ed to each. It was clear that 
the "faithful executicxi" of the law was then and is 'today 'the duty 
of the State's chief executive.\ . , 

Tihe supremacy of Federal lav*, over acts of State officers is* 

well settled. — ^ In Massachusetts/ conflicts between the Governor 

and Federal authority in regard to exercise of the Governor' s ooimand 

of Stater military forces have twice been resolved in favor of Federal 

383/ 

si^imacy/ cnce by-the U.S. Supreme Court. 



380/ Constitution of^the CameRwealth of Mass achusetts/ C hapter II 
Article I Section 1. 

381/ Ibid . / Preamble. • ' ^ 

382/ Cooper v. Aaron, ^358-.U.S. 1/ 1958). ' . , . 

383/ Martin v. Mott,. 12 Wheat 19> 6 L. Ed. 537 -(1827)/ overruling 
.OpiniCTi of thejiilustioes/ 8 Mass. 548 (1812); see also Opinion of 
the Justices/ 80 Ifess. 614/ 14 Gray 614 (1859). , 
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Mmicipalities Jnd subdivisions lof Ipcal goverratent under 
Massachusetts law .are creatures of tl:e State. While this ' 

does not relieve local officials of their responsibilities for 
the maintenance^ of public order within local jurisdictions, it, ' 
does 'iitpose cxi the Governor the ultimate re^xxisibility to protect 
administration of' tte law. Biis . fixing of .responsibility • is 
reflected in the principles which govi^ the deplojyment of State 
^, police and National Guard units in ecergencies.' And it is also 

reflected in' the Governor's power of appointmait of key State police 
and Guard officials. . ; • ' . 

Beyond the formal enforcannent responsibilities of the Xtovemor 
lies the ci;itiQal area of public leadership. ' The ■Governor '5 aciive 
and personal role during Phase II school ' desegregation can greatly 
strengthai the clinate fo?: success, just as the witljholding or 
passivity of that leadership' creates a vacuun in v^ch confusion 
and resistance to law will continue to grow unrestrained by lawful 
\ authority. . ' 



384/ Pursuant to Chapter 1', Article 4, Constitution of the Caiiicnwealth 
of Massachusetts, which confers general legislative powers .on the State 
legislature. ■ \ , . 

' 385/ Mass. Gai. Laws, Ch. 33, governs use of the National Guard "to 
assist civil authorities in preserving law and order and protecting ~ 
lives and property." 32 UtStC. § 102, governs federalization of State 
Guard units. S^ also Letter to all State Governors from Rabert 
Kennedy, Attorney Goieral of the United States, Aug; 7, 1967. 

• ■ ' \ 9 

386/ Staff Report , PP. 136-44. : ' 7" ; " ; ' 
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, 151 ■ - . . , \ 

* 

p. 57. As principal legal officer of the Ccn]timv?ealth of . 
tiassachusetts, the attorney ggieral can do much to in form the public 
abjut the nature "and effect of Federal court orders in o rder to help 
raiDve pubUc misunderstanding of the school desegregati on orders 
now in effect dn Boston. ' . . 4 

Public misinformation and misunderstand^ regarding school , 
desegregation has been and is a critical prpblem in Boston. Among 
others vAio nenticned this problem,. Mayor White pointed up the 
severity of this situation, mayor, had visited over, 300 hones 
of parents durii^ the sdibbl year to listen to their ccnoems 
about desegregation: \ > . 

' liie first 'thing — the" .greatest lesscai, 'or ' 

■ shock or surprise,* however ycu define it, ' 
bom of the coffee h6urs, was" the lack of * 
tmderstandii^' and knowledge. The incredible *\ 
confusion. Ihere -weis— you would anticipate 

fear/ apprehension, svispicion—but total . . - ■ 
jpisvinderstanding — an exairple of that wcuM be 
'.' as late as, oh mai4:e^a month ago^.Jbeing at 
coffee hour Juid having sonebo^ s^ to me, 
obviously antsgonistically, but— "Why doesn't 
Governor tnakakis fire Judge Guarrity?" -Ihat 

■ may seen likfe \mox, but it's a deeper, more 

' disturbing, illvistration- of a problem, and that ' 
" is the ptibric awareness of hew this W.1 came • 
about and v*iat it me^ and v*xat it meant to 
acoonplish. 387/ ■ ' 

The jpb of providii^ the public more accurate and canplete in- 

formation about desegregation falls on many perions— both public ^ 

and private. In particular, the State attorney general possesses 



387/ PP. 1184-85. 
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both a for^nnal law enfonceroait icole arxl a public leadership role as^ 
d)ief legal officer of the^Ccimcnwealth. ^ testirronir "ife^f ore 

the Cortmission, Attorney General Fr&is Bej^otti" indicated tha|: he 
intends to be an active participant M the iiase. li desegregatioh 
p3x>oess: • " * ' \ 

: • • I see naybe^a slightly different, more' 
affirmative role for the.at^oxTiey ^eral in 

^ than has been exercised by attarneyrgenerals 
^.^^...^^^ W.storic|lJx.thi^^ ^ 

As we get into position~l\i ^ew atl^mey ^• 
' . '\ geoejai-rX have bfee*> in of f ioe since J^uary 
15th 6f this year^Have m^nirrai ^e?q)erience 

'"-^ wittk.Etese. t'OT^th^' desegregai^^o^^ 

am preparing for "Shasp 11 : .7 beli^e^ ,tha!u . 
every area of disc^ii&naticn .*rcWd ultimately' ' ''.^ . 
cane within the purvi^, pf ;mw Apartment. '339/: V » f 

Ihe Attorney generai reco^zes^s^j^r^ aspects. of .ifhe^ Pba$e if 
desegregaticxi process which fai:^^dir€&tiiy Wthin his ^ jiflj:^sdi<±ipn as 
^ . a State official-r ' . \\ ...^ if i 

' • i I intend, to^ very vigbrousiy^^anKj ^^ie^ 

''^'••':-vfsxHly, eiiFc^ci lJie lawias it relates- ttQ^, . ' 
_ J^iolence>c«as=>^ .^la;^ of '-^ 

c^^r^i^lt^^^ -to becgT%'-^SS^:r:"'^^^^^ tt^ ^^^^ 

.."^.^rr?^--- =^sai£^ of children' Is ixivol^ helpv .'vfe wii^^ 

. !; iiot^rthe departi^t r^* 
, . . V . will.^not tolera£e„ any violence, dither inside ^ ' ,^ 
V or outside the^dSchogl, as we may' affect it./f • 
And v*iat have done in,this;*airea, just ,sq • ' . 
' ^ you know, is we* have net with' all the local. 

Federal, |and State law enfopcanent* officials 
• - that we cQul5 to try and h61p to do the things 




388/ Ihe State bbaird of educatim'has ultiinate responsibility' for 
i^al school cgniaittee car{5Uance with all State law^ cdncemiiig 
educaticai; the St^te board refers bases of nohoorpUance to the 
attorney gen^ral*^ Testlmohy of Secretaiy of ^Education, 9aul Parks, 
p* 75; the ^£tomey general also brings siiit in State courts to. * 
enforce orders of the Massachusetts* Oomnission Against Discrimination. 
Testimony of Francis Bellotti, Attorney General of Massachusetts, pp^ 

,1280-81. . * v , ' ' • ' Jr^t- , 



389/ Ibid > ; pp. 1289-90/. 
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that are riecessary to make sure that there 
is no violence. 390/ 



Justice Brandeis first articulated the principle that government 
teaches best by example. . The visible actions of the State attorney 
general are in^ortant in improviiig public understanding of the Federal 
court's -actions in Boston with regard to schdol desegregation. 

F.58. Ohe Massachusetts CSctimission .Against Discr innination (MCflD) 
is enpowered to investigate ocnplain'ts of discriminat ion involving 
education, to issue orders pursuant to such i nvestigation r and to 
seek court enforcement of these orders. Presently; however^ the _ 
ooninissicn lacks jurisdiction over discriminatory treatment of students 
in schojl after desegregation has occurred. 

Ihe Ifessachusetts Coranission Against Discrimination, wi^ch has 

enforoetaent responsibility over State nondiscriminaticai statutes, 

391/ 

piayed a relatively limited role during Phase I. M MCflD 

^x3ke^)erson es^Jlained at the June hearing: • ^ 

Wtell, the odmLsgiori, of course, has jvirisdiction 
over eonplcfynent, pvjblic accgninodations, housing, 
and, in-the past, educatim— the admissions— with 
regard to public schools and other schools. . „ 

Presently there is a bill pending in the legislature 
that will give the coranission jvirisdiction over not 
only admissions to the public schools but treatment 
of the students once they are in the public schools. 



39.0/ -Ibid. , pp. 1297-98. ^ ^ 

391/ Bie Coranission vps created under Mass. Gen. L. Ch. 6 §56 and 
has jvirisdicticn over laws against discrimination in tJiese areas: 
enployment (Ch. 151B) , real estate transactions (Ch. 151B, (3i. 112 
and Ch. 184), pubUc accoraiodations (Ch. 272), and fair educational 
practices (Ch. 15 IC). M^ftD's powers and functions are set forth 
u«aer ch. 151B. 
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Sa-the fact that thib cximdssion's jurisdiction in 
the past was limited to admissions may also have 
been a reason v*iy we haven't been irore involved * 
in the public schc»l situation in 'Boston. 392/ 

- Given its existing statutory jurisdiction over discrimination 

i4 school acinissions, MCfiD was able to have'scrae innpact. Following ' 

hearings on, a discrimination corblaint, the MCftD on Jiane 22, 1971, ^ 

found that open enrollment was being administered in a discriminatory ^ 

fashion in the Boston p\iblic schools. it there\5X>n issued a** 

oease-and-desist'lsrder. 'ihis action g^ve inpetus to th^ creation of 

i±e State board of education's 1973 plan—the Phase I'^lan. 

More recently, in a second ca^;- t^he NCflD found that admission 

t^sts being used for the sc^-called ."elite" public schools of Bostcxi 

{e.g., latiii schools) had not been vali4ated and had' the eff^ of 

denying ^admission to black arid odier rtdnoritry sti:deilts,, The 

MCflD entered into an agreenjent with the school cortmi^ttee to validate 

these- tests; the scbool cantdttee also agreed to set aside a, certain 

nutiber of seats in the special bciools for minority children, bqt^. 

according to testimoiiy ^ the MCAD representative: 

. . . the catndssion has made atterrpts after 
this to follow vp on this^agreeinent but 

unsuccessfully. Ihe school ooninittee hasf^ ^ . 

been very uncooperative. ^ 395/ . ' 

The State attorney general rioted that his office has the reaxxi- 

sibility to seek enforcement of MAC©^^]^, orders in 6ptirt in the. event of 



npnccrpliance, and that he is prepared to ao.'so. 



396/ 



392/ Te^tiitony of Wallace Shei^wood, Oomdisioner, MassachusdSs 
Oatmission Against Discrimination'. . p. 1278. . . ,\ 

393/ ' MCAEJ ex rel. iMervreod v. .Boston Scjiol Ccranittee, v6. EDXTV-l-C, 
Sicussed in 'Staff ReportVp. 68. - • ' ' • 

394/ MCftD ex rel. l^shaw v. Boston School 'Oanniittee, ifo. 71-ED-l-C-NeC 
.Maya8, 1972.^' . \ 

.,395/ atestimcny of Wallace Sherwood, p. 1279. 

\ * 



R.46. Before* school starts, , the Governor sh6i44 wake a televised 

' ~ ' : ' =^ ! ^ 

statement aasxiriag the p\±»lic that the full resoxirces of his office, 

incl\3ding tt^ police power ^of the State, will be used to maintain order 

* and regpect for the law, The statement should^ also appeal to tha^public 

to help ensvare the safety of all persons involved 'in school deij^^gation . 

Mr, Jus tice ^Frankfurter best stated' the crucial role playeCf^ 

State governmental officials during school desegregation-, 

Ihat the responsibility of those who exercise the 
power in a democratic government is not to reflect- \ 
itif lamed public feeling but to help form its under- 
standing, is especially true v*>en they are confronted 
w^th'a problem like a racially discriminating public 
sdxx)l system . . Ocnpliance with decisions of this 
' . court, as the constitutional organ of the si:5)reme law 
of the laod, has < often throughout oxir history, depended 
' on active si5>port by State and local authorities. It^ 

presi:5>poses such support. To withhold it . • •>precludes 
the maintenance of our Federal systeft as we have known 
and cherished it for one hundred and seventy years. 397/ 

Before school begins, the attorney general should publicly 
inf om the citizenry of Massachusetts of ther cequirements of the law . 
and the measures that must now be taken to oring about their observance. . ^ 

Bie initiatives ^already^ taken by attorrtey general, vAiose' 
actions can do much to strengthen the resolve of State and Icfcal law 
enforcement officials and to, facilitate' Federal si:pport a^ required, 
provd^Je an innporjbant elanent in the much-^needed process .of putjlic 
education. In addition to his personal involvepient and example, the 



9 

( 



397/^ €3ooper v. Aarcn 358 U.S. 1, 26 (ISS'S) (Frankfurter J., concurring). 
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attorney general ^lould assign staff to nonitca: law enforcement 
as Phase II progresses; particular attrition' rtEost be given to ' ^ 
Vigorous prosecution of arrests mad^ unBer State laws. . ' ' 

R»48v '^ Ihe Massachusetts Ccntnission Against Discrimination 
should provide staff to investigate, discriminatory treatment of 
stxjdents* within Boston public schools, including discipline^ ' 
^ suspension, and expulsion of students y itaintenance of segregated 

classroons, and other oonplaints by palrents or students arising 
^ fron newly desegregated schools > ^ * '"^ 

Bie Massachusetts Ccrariission Against Discrimination has remedial 
pcwer in cases of discriminatory admissxcns to public sdxx)ls; dts 
* jurisdiction in cases of discriminatory treatment of students in 
scljools is presently limited, pending State legislative action, to 
a rang;e of informal povers. Increasing evidence shows that, as in 
6ther localities, variou^ forms of discrimirjation persist in Boston's 
' desegregated schools. In the conung legislative session MC^D shouTd 
actively seek, and the Governor should support, e35)ansion of its 
jurisdiction in this area. 



\ 
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' &; * IflGISLftTIVE BRANCH 

FIM>ING ' ' , ' , . ^ 

F. 59'. Repeated efforts to amend or -refoeal the Massachusetts 
Racd^i- Iiifcalance Act ha^ the effect .o|.-1igsl^lng the public by 
errqneously inplying that Stafcp legislation can si:persede Federal 

Ir\ 1965 thfe Massachusetts legislature enacted the Racial Imbalance 
^T"^^ — ^"^^ass.Tcen: L. *Qi. 15 (1965) whidi requires local^ school ^ 
' conttdttees' t6 take affirmative action to elimmate 'r&cial inobdlanoe, ^ ' 
using-^sucb tedmique^^ as redistrictingf p^il ireassi^htrient, strategie ' 
.plaoaient of tiw .sd^ools, aixi bi^sii^; ^eginhing^ in* 1966, the*Bostdn \ 
Sdiool,Catinittee.s.ought;tito^ litigaticn ai^ legislation to strike 
' '\ Som *the*-raciai infcal^pbe law,. VJhila.the Sup2?srab: JUfdicial Court ; . - , ; 
of Mafisaidui;^tt3; li^eld. tife oonstityrdot^^ of &e Bacial Inbalance ' 
/-Act in 1975/ in. M^ -1974 lihe.. State legi^.lato voted tq repeal itC' 
. ^<3overnar Ss^ent .vetoed repeal ah3, subnitted his cfwn anendnients to*^_ ; 

' \ the. act, .^whidh'v^ ^ ^^fi^ ^ 

th6 occpui^^ ^^S^^ Mie citigiii^ gucorantfeed^^^ 
. chance to-jEransfer f rem najori-^-^bladc school^ to vM'tfe ikhopli" in other 
. pgcts Of tiie .<?ity / .it* al^io provided* fo|;,St^tfe fundir^ to ccv^^ trans- 
portation .costs of -sudi^tran^^s/i22/ OSfe State leM ai:^!^ th^'UtdgkHon 
based on it beca<li moot vdth respecA^tp Bc« pi>lxc §chopls when , 
the^'^ederal OTurik handed down its d^isicai in Morgan v.^ Hennigan, ^ 
. The State plan was "preenpt^", by the /FederU litigaticn. and .court 
order. C 



398/ St^f Iteport , p. 71. : /* 
399/ Chapter '^631 of the Acts of 1974. 
4P0/ Staff Report / p. 71. 



401/ 379 F. Svpp. Al^^.C. MassT 1974 
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'• '^^-^^^^^'^PF^ the Ccmnissioii in June of this year, testified. 

."that State ^^slators have regularly introduced "repealers" of the 

^racial ijri5aiance law in eac^ of the 10 years of its .existence. 

^ legisiatbts x*o haye introduced, 'dr spon^ojfed, .such riepeal legdslatiort' I 

^^peared befqife the' Qaitnissi^. • >Jhen one .was aslied \*iat..liie purpose 

of such- rgsear w4ild be nowr that, the law has be4n ^perseSed 

by%^egtetoai' order> he stated: ' ,v'^ -. - " • "•- vt '^ ,'.. •■/ . /"f^ "/'- 

■ «5ri. Ridiaxd FiniiOLgan:...! vroind haVe';to^ J^L^^'Jiu^ 
.'■ ■ that ih;in/.cpxni(xi ife'wxiid^ - -/ ■■ ' ..- 

legal bearirw: • -' - 

; ; - .,,14 of. 1975 you intioauc^' House Bill 2684 tb' ^ ^ 

. repeal thexacikl* infealance lavrl' /At .that ' ^ ^ • - • 
' t ^ point; JTaage^Garritf\^^ alr^ay^rul^d. that ' V : ! • 

the schools 6f Bostch vere td be. desegregated. ^ 
-v' . P4iat did you 'intend to ^cqrplish by intrp^ 

" 'ducing. the bill at ^hat tiin^? " ^ - - • ' - * 

' ^ Mr. Fiiinigan:, 'I had filed. tte bill strictly 

' ' tp repeal the.. I^ciai Imbalai^ There - 

were, I ;thlhk, .^»x>bably 25 biUs filed' to ^ 
* \ r^peit iiie I^;iai / '^^ 

. ^ CiimiLssiOT^ If that bill hafl passed ; " 

theViegislatmne; v^at 
;^ <xi the desegregation as oidered by I3ie Fedetal . - 

. <courts? ' \ / . - ^ . 

" Finnigan: 'I Ijave no idea' ... i!gain/ 1 would 

say that.thg legislature itt;,;repealing the Racial 
, ^ Innbalance.itet; I would hoE>e €fiSt the Federal courts 

might take a .'second look at;^t is hap|)ening in the 
• . ; . ^area* of f orped busing. 403/ * ^« - ^ , 



402/ ^ Stat^annentr of Hen'.' Doris Bonte, Chairperson/ Massachusetts 
Legis]4ti^^. Black CaiocUs, jJ. 1356.' , ' ^ ' 9 

<^ * * 
"403/ Ibid . ,.pp> 1357758., ' A second legislative witness before the 
Caimissicn,^ Hon Raymond Flynn,*also introduced three bills cn 
Februai:y-14, 197,5" (HB^346^, HB-2624, 'and HB-393i to repeal the r^ial 
imbalance law and die bill (HB-3632) to repeal conpulsory school . 
attendance in Massachusetts on. tihe same date. 
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J' . . .."Odier il^gislatQrs testified, that the minpact. of such legislating 

f l^ . >r th^:d<U'^hat- every tii)e"\iJi4t^^ tile l^isiataSe • ' 

I r- -y ■ ;■: .^a|3^K5sed "itself ^^^^^^^ 

. . ■ ^ yf bji^^ffice, arid the JjiSd" of. piiDlicn^ty ; that canes' . * . 
V;- " cdVas a restilt of It/; 

" ' S-'' ' ill the sciKX)lS- .invariai^^ , f. . • . 

/ /, **- of that~1±ie/fiUbut fexih t^ 



, ' , * :'|A3s Xar as I can* see, the net iitpact. of^he 

discussiohs that take place, .in ;the. legislature ' \ - 
ard^d the iracial ijfDbalance iaw is to feed the 
people who sre-ioggoseA to the desegregation of 
the schools with additional su5)port^ which says 
- ' ,that, here it is,^ the people , responsible for " * 
^ . making the^laws of the Ccrarohwsal^ are 'opposed / • * * 

' to the d^^gregati'on of the schools ,^and/ 
' tiherefore^.^it gives people the/Tdnd of feeling 
' ' that they can oontiiiue* to act in opposition ^ - 

to tl)e-rPhase bi^ to.ihe effort to de- 
segregate the schools.' 404/ \ 

■ -iv ■ ■ ;• • :, • .■ 

, . • •I-wduld add that it has ^prtainly led to . 
. • the frustration and to the feeling on the, - ^ ' 
petrt'of youngster's in the school/ every time 
-a bill passed the' legislature eadh year that 
/ said we would r^)eal^ th^ racial iitibalance 
law/ it was^ like saying to the' youngsters Jk "you 
\ have 'a ligerts^^or , Q!&se people v^o would 
not have you in these schools have a licejiser- 
* * to see^to^ it that you" don* f cone." Jt V • , ' ' 

" Certainly added to the feeling of danoralization , 
on the part of ttie youth* 405/ , * . ' 

Hbe Comiission also heard statements from legislative leaders' 

regarding the issue of ^ legislative responsibility — or irre^xxisibility 



404/ Otestijnony of Hon. Mel King,*H>. 1355-56. 
405/ Testimony. of Hon. Doris Bunte, 1356.^ 
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in perpetuating syni^olic but legally iteanipgless for^s a^ainst^, 

the Racial Iitbalance Pctx ^ , . ^ - 

^ In tenns of jbhe legislative process^ I think 
, ' it is very clear that the legislature, in my 

opin4.oh at least, oiiQht to be passing , ' 
^ * into law biUsNiat vtould facilitate tiie ' ^ ^ 
* - desegregaticm of sdiools throu^out the 
Ccnrnonwealtii, . That is not v^t normally 
happens, hcwever, ' 



\ . M certainly recognize riiy responsibility . : ^ - 

'to make my constituents aware to the extent 
that I can of <*at the law is both in terms of * ^ 
. ^» the State and at' the Federal level. 
# 

iind I think that vAien we were sworn into office ' 
we certainly indicated at that time that we would • 
x^iiold It. And in my opinion a part of vcpr- 
holding is to see to it tHat anyone v^io mi^t not ^ 
be clear," that you can 'ass:ibt in understanding 
vdiat it is, you would do thc±> 4p6/ 

Underlying the roncem about repe^^ efforts to amend or abolish 

''the Racial Inbalance law, or other State laws vMch may irtpinge on tibe 

school desegregation process, is. the serious;iess with which ^the U.S. 

Siprate Court has yiewed State legislative efforts ' to thwart equal 

: pi^otecticn. Jn the landmark case Cooper v. Aaron , 358 l).S. 1 (1958)^ 

the Court ^camin^ ArJcansas State constitutional amendments an^ statute^ 

vihidx had been passed in direct def i'^cle of federally-ordered school 

desegregatim. In nuUid^iring these State acts, the' Court addresseiaj- 

itself to issues v*iich parallel those in the Boston school desegregation 

situation: * ^. , 

Ihe controll4jf>g legal principles '-are plM^ 
The cottnarid of the 14th Amendment is that no 
" "State" shall deny to ajxy persoi\ within its 
\ jurisdiction the equajt ^protection of the laws.' 
. v^.' A State.acts by its l^islative, its 

' executive, or its, jiiiLcial airthoriti^. It 
- \ ' can act in no othS'^way. Ihe constitutional 
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provision, therefore, itiost mean that no 
agency of the State, or of the officers 
or agents by v^ioti its powers are 
shall deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of ^ 
the laws. . • 

Every State legislator and executive and ' 
judicial officer is' solentnly cormitted by 

oath taken 'pursuant to Article^ VI, clause • _ 

' 3 "io svpport this Constitutioi^. " Chief 
Justice Taney, speaking for a inaniirous 
Court in 1859 said that ttiis rdquireinent 
reflected the framers' "anxiety to preserve- 
it (the Constitution) in fuly force in all 
its powers and to guard against resistance 
to or evasion of its authority on the part 
of a State. . (citation emitted) 

No State legislator or executive or judicial' 
officer can war against the Constitution 
without violating his undertaking to si5)port 
it. 407/ _ ' ^ ^ 

Ihe Court concluded: ^ 

It is, of course, quite true that the responsibility. 

for public education is primarily the concern 

of the States , but it is equally true' that such - » 

responsibilities, like all other State activity, 

must be exercised coii:^istently with Federal cdh- . 

stitutional requirements as they apply to State, 

action. 408/ 

RBCCMdENDmON 

R.49. State legislators, should refrain from further efforts 
to amend or repeal the Racial Iinbalance Aqi; . ' « - , 



407/ 358 ^J.S..l, 21-22 (1058). 
408/ 358 U.S. 1, 23. (19^8). 
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q. YDXKnm agencies 

FINDING • 

State pupil attendance laws Were nob ef fecfcively monitored 
or enforced' during Phase I by the State d^>artinent of education^ 

ApproxiiTBtely 20,000 students stayed out of public schools last 
year in Boston, according to testiitcny by benbers of the Boston 
School •Corarnittee and professional staff of the Boston School Depart- 



niait. In Massachusetts pi5>il attendance requirements are set by State 
law. ■ 

Ccranis?ioner Gregory Anrig of the State departinent of education 
testified that vMle first-line enforcement responsibility rests 
with the Boston School Oatmittee, his departirent has final 
responsibility for seeing &at State attendance laws are enforced* 
However, the department did not exercise that authority fully during 
Phase I. - 

. .Vice Chaixman Horn: itew^^ Mr. Anrig,^if 
thousands of students remaihed out o^ the 
Boston schools last year is it unreasonable 
to believe that the school attendance laws 
^ were being violated? 

"Mr. Anrig: It is not unreasonable to believe 
that/ Mr. Vice Chairman. We have been in V 
regular ocmnramicatj^on with the Boston school 
authorities since beginning the period — I' 
believe it was late October. We, -by decision — 
by* my owrf- judgment — decided 'not to take any 
"V; steps in -.the J opening weeks of school but then, 
• after, goSSi^o^ television a number of times 
and saying th^t the tine had cone to proceed 



409/ Testinori^ of Kathleen Sxillivan', Member, Boston Schoo^^Comrnittee 
p. -1053. . \ 

410/ Mass* Gen. L. Ch. 76-§ 1, et s^. Isi^p. 1975) . ^ ^^ 

411/ PP. 1285-87. . " . - . 
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on the enforcement of the attendance law, 
did start to negotiate ffid lxxonunicate 
with the s\?)erintendeht ^of* schools. . .we > 
began to get-regular reports from t^ie 
Boston schools on the nutber of children 
vAio.were absent, the reasons for these 
absences, and actions to be taken 
accordingly. 



„- -Vice Qiaimnan Horn: ...did you request 

an investigation of this situation by any 
of the regioiTal staff you have in Caitbridge, 
or any of your ai:dit02:^? 

Mr. ~74ifig: No, we did not, Mr. Vice Chairman 
• . • It WDXild be within our authority to* 
investigate ytether the attendance department, 
for instance,* was carrying out its responsi- 
bility. I did not initiate such a study* 412/ 

Ocxnttiissioner Air ig we nt on to testify that it is the prerogative 

of the State board of educaSLcn to freeze funds to the city- of Boston 

under Chapter 70 of the Massachusetts goieral lavs if the city refuses 

to enforce pv^l attendance requirements. stated that it was 

al30 wiiiin theTx>ard's power to make an "audit exception" for the 

Boston School Department's attendance department if the latter 

permitted norxconplianoe to continue* Cotrmissicn^ Anrig added 

that fund termination would be only an "extreme l;ast resort" and that 

he would seek court aiforcement (through the attorney general's office) 

first* The attorney gerteral stated that, in order to strengthen 

attoidance enforcement, he has assigned a full-^tiine, experienced 

assistant atto;mey general to wrk with the oomnaissioner of education 

during Phase II. - - 



412/ Otestimony of-Oomissioner Pnrijg, pp. 1285-87. - 

413/ ibid. , p. 1287. ' 

• • • * ^ 

414/ Ibid, ;v - . • . . , 

415/ Ibid . , • '• \ 

416/ -Itestdiiony of Francis BellottTi, Attorney General of Massachiisetts, 

p. 1287. - ...... 



B\ack leaders believed the enforcement of State pupil attendance 

laws -was not taken serioiosly oiough by State officials during Phase I 

CiOTiissicner Freearan: Is there any State 
" , ■ agency of the Statfe that is responsible . 
fc^ monitoring, the accuracy* of these ' 
' [attendance] feports? 

' - • . ' . ^ ' 

Mr, Atkins: Cti] there .are a hyniDer of ' . 

'-^^^dagencLeajthatrbught tcLte^i:B3poi}sible; . . 

• but none of them have.ddne it* Early.. 
l^t fall, ,we asked the StatS ccninissioijer 
i of educaticn/ whose principal Irespo^sibility 

ifc is fb monitor, and enforce the State's > 

cannp\4sory atta^joance laws, to take action 
" "in this respect. And at that tine he 'in- • 

dicated that he, thought that, in effect, 
thei^e woiiLd be nothing happening durring a. 
synbolic 2'^7eek protest/period. 

'We felt thsr; and the facts have borne us'' out,,, 
. that it was not •synbolic, it certainly wasn't 
going to be 2 weeks, and that like most protest 
movotents that were poorly^ led, the dif f iculta^ 
is how to get out of a oom^ into v*iich you 
painted yourself and iJie boycott in Boston 
. "had that problem." The' leadership could not 
sifop the boycott and they quickly lost ccntrol 
of the protest. 417/ 



417/ Ite^'inraiy of .Olxxnas Atkins, p. 958. ^ 
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R,'50. . The gecretafy of education should- use appropriate 
^^ aanimstrative afad budgetary ipeans to make the departinmt. of 



education enforc^ pupil attendance laws effectively duriiig 

Phase II> ^ , ' . ' ' ^ ; ^ 

Ohe. State secretary, of education, \^ reviews^ and ^jproves policy , 

and budgetary sufcmispions of the d^>artment of education, must use \ 

> »_ • _ * ' . ' ^ 

those powers to assure that the (3^)artin^t does not r^)eat this year 

its dilatory enforceroen't of pcpil attei^danoe laws .in' 1974. ^The ^ 

secretary of education should join othei^'Jcey State officials in - 

^tablicly cdDnad.tting the jresources of h^ office to ti^port of the 

Phase, II desegtiegation orcfer. ^ ' ^ 

R. 51. The conmssioner of educatioci has a dittect responsibility ^ 

t0 enf orce pupil' attendance laws and should 'announce to the public,, 

before sdx)ol cpens, the specific program he Has for enforcipg put)il 

' attendance laws, including the expected cooperation of the Boston 
School Ofcnniittee and School D^)artment in such- enforcement . 

* The principal instrument of organized resistapoe preventing full 

- iitplemeritation of^Phase I in Boston was the^^schoQl boycott., Ihe 
cbranissioner of education has acknowledged th^t such a boycott ' 
violates State law. Final respcnsibility for enforcing State pipil 
attendance laws rests in the Stcfte department of ediration, vfcich 
has both aaministrative and legal «iforcement powers, the latter 
through the attorney general. Ehforoement of pcpil attendance during 
Miase I was largely ineffectual — a situation vMch cannot be permitted 
to continue during Pha^ II, especially since larger boycxjtts are 
threatened. The ooninissioner of education and the attorney general 
should be prepared to seek court orders if. necessary to obtain 
cooperation' of the Boston School Oatinittee and/or School IDepartment. 



1 
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b; SOME .LftW ENP(5%C!EMENr A3ENCIES \ ^ 
. FINDINGS 

F, 61. State law enforoenient agencies played a significant role 
in helping tlfe'Bostoa' Police Departing maintain public safety daring 
Phase I. ^ * ' 

/a. State police effectively provided public safety for 
\ Sotith Bdston High Schoolr the Gavin' SchoDl, and tl^ Hart-pean cotplex, 
withtrt the e?ctren)ely hostile and often aggressive corinunity of South ' 
' ^'gtai> • * . 

' b. , lha fh^tropDlitan district cormission poli^g^^tP^^^ed 
, effective route security along bils routes within its delegated 
responsibility and provided student and school safety for the South 
Boston ttighi School^ s "L^' Street Annex, 

When Mgypr White's irequest for U.S. marshals for Soiith Boston wa^ 
daiied, he was ordered to. seek law enforcertesnt assistance from the . 
Governor, Governor Sargent's response was quick — the following 

morning 350 State police arrived. The metropolitaij^ district, 

ocnmissicn police "(MDCP) — which had 33 officers alread^^ in South 
Boston policing areas within the MDCP's jurisdiction — was 
prcnptly augitfented .to more than 100 officers, ^ 
J ^ The additional police were deployed in South Boston as "assisting 
agencies" to the Boston Police Department.* Except for a few 

\Bostch police officers in the schools, these Si^plenental age];icies 
assumed full responsibility , at the direction of the Boston Police 



41g/ Morgan v. Kerrigan, si^a. Order Concerning Law Enforcement*/ . ^ 
Oct. 9, i974. A ^ ' - 

419/ Stiaff Eeport , supra , p. 135, n. 307. 

420/ Testimony of Laurence J. Carpenter, Superintendent, Police 
*Divisioa, Metropolitan District Ocranission, p*^ 1566. ^ . \ ' 

421/ Staff Report , supra p. 141. " , 

422/ Testimany of 061. ^aneay-oo Sousa, Deputy Sv^jerintendent, Massadiusetts 
State Police, Pj. 1558. . . ' ' „ 
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Department, for all police activity in Soutb Boston related to school 

f , * * ^ 

desegregation. Ooninissioner di Girazia, aj: the hearing, maintained 

that the Boston Police Department "could have /continued to do the 
423/ ' 

. 3db. " f ihe theory behind the 'revest for State and itoC police 

assistance and the explanation for their success, Ciintassioner 

di Oftrazia testified, was that South Boston residents said that if 

the tactical patrol force were remDved from South Boston, the 

distTirbances would end: 

.-V [W]e [the BPD] recognized* that this was an 
. * excuse being used^by the people v*io were . . . 

creating the difficulty, that were trying to - 
iiimobilize the department . • . so they could 
really do damage to schools, buses, et cetera. 

We recognized that strategy--wise it would be 
a good move to take alirost all of the Boston 

. police officers out of -theiB and put the State 

police in- there and the MDC v*ien we finally 
obtained their services. And we feel tt^t 
the strategy worked very well, that because 
those people wanted, to try and shew that it <> , ' \ 

^ was all the Boston Policae Dispartment's fault, 
they remained fairly quiet for scare period of 
tirte. . . 42V 

Whatever the causes of the relative calm in South Boston 
beginning October 10, 1974, v^en the new police arrived, there was 
only cne serious incident — on December 11, 1974-^during the i:emainder 
of the school year in South Ebston. And that situation developed vdiile 
the St^te police, after an amerg6ncy call, were sent to Walpole State, 
Prison to quell -a. disturbance. 



\ 

\ 



423/ P. 1151. ' ■ 

424/ Ibid. . 

425/ ItestimcHiy of Col. Anerico Sousa, jp. 1561-62. 
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P. 62 Both the St^te police, and metropolitan district cxitinissiai 
police have incurred substantial oosts as a direct result of assistance 
rendered Boston police in school desegregation « Ihese costs have not 
been reimbursed, and as a result noonal services have been weakened > 

In order to provide the assistnace rendered the Boston Pof ice 
Department throughout the entire school .year, the State police, among 
other -things, had to ODnvert to a 12-hour! on, 12-hour off schedule, 

resulting in imnense overfiin^ cdsts estimated at $3 million. ■ 

* * 427/ 
Vacations had to be postponed and' duties rearranged. -"^ Troopers 

. had to be brought in frcm all over the State, at a cost of adiitiatlal 

— i ' 498/ "-^ ^ 

thousands of dollars for transportation. - — ■ The total ntimber 6f 
State police officers is approximately 1,000 and for most of the 
school year n^^arlY one-third were in South Boston. , As a result of 
their extensive carmitment to South Boston, normal State police i 
services were cut back. , 

Ihe MDCP e^q^erienced similar, thou^ less acute, difficulties. 

Aft^ January, the MDCP was able^to shift its operations so as not to 

430/ ' 7 . 
incur substantial pvertime costs. — ■ Pri^^^to^ that, the MDCP incurted 

**tx>sts of $518,000, primarily for overtime. — ^ .Faced with general 



42(5/ Ibid ., p. 1564. ' \ / 

^^^/ Interviev0^7ith Col. Am^rico Sousa,^ and John Kehoe,\ Conomissioner, 
Massachusetts Department of.^lic Safety, 9 and- 24, 1975 

(hereafter" cited as Sousa and Kehoe interviews-]. ' . 

428/ ^ Ibid . ^ ^ ^ . ' ' , 

429/ T^timony of Col. Americo Sousa, p.' 15S6. * 

430/ Interview with Laurence J. Carpenter, superintendent, ^trppolitan 
Disterict Ccnmissicn Police, May 7, 1975' [hereinafter cite4 as Carpenter 
interview]. ' : - 

o431/ ' Testimony of Ifeurence J. Carpenter, p. lS67.' . • 
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financial cutbacks— ^the MX3i in May had 107 authorized positions for 
, viiidi It had no funds (nearly 20 percent of its total pezrsonnel) 
— the WDCP^was hard put to itaintain an adequate level of police services. 

P,'63» NaticxiaX Q.iarri?=roeh ordinarily are not trained to perform 
basic^ police funcQ.ons. \ . ^ ^ • ' • 

Ihe Massachusetts National CSaard did ixrt: actively participate in 
the Boston school desegregation process during the j^tpleraentation of 
Phase I. iM/ iihe Guard was nDbilized by the Isovemor and put on 
standby status. At that .time the mobilized forces received training 
in handling civil disturbances. Bie Guard is prepared to play a . 

limited role during Phase II. It is anticipated tliat the Guard 

vdll be used excliasively in nonoonfrcntation situations. While 
according to the Massachusetts General Laws^ Chapter 33/ the Guard has 
full powers of arrest within the State v^ienever mobilized by the 
Governor^ it is clear from the testitrony that the Guard is not 

^'adequately prepared to exercise that power. * 

... We have the power of arrest. Wb do not 
want to exercise it, because of some of the 
associalted problems of appearing as witnesses 
and the ; inability of all our people to have 
knowledge of^kncwing vAiat to do and hew to 
. do it. 



432/ Carpenter interview^ 



433/ ^Testijnony of Vahan Vartanian, Adjutant General, Massachusetts 
National Guard, sipra , p. 1568. ' 

434/ ^Ibid . \ ' 

435/ Ihteafviews with Vali^Vartanian, ;^r. 23 aixJ May: 1, 1975* 

436/ Testimony of Vahan* V^r^anian, p. 1575. 

437/ Ibid ., 1573. V \- i 
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Iterefore, part of our planning would be to 
work in oonjionction with the police officer 
and thus be able to ^jpr^end, hold, and turn - • 
over to the policenan the necessary information 
and evidence as j/ell as the individual should 
the occasicxi arilse. 438/ 



I 




438/ .Ibid . / p. 157^. The. National Guard does h^ve a oowplement .of 
650 troog^ classified ^ military police, many of whom are police' 
offider^?'in civilian life, who itiay well be quite capabl§ of 
eitercising tfieir powers of arrest. (Vartanian interview, supra >) 



i|. LMESHIP OF-.BOSWS ™ 



A. BELIGiaJS CXMUNiry 
^ TINblNGS 

F.64» The leadership of the various groups vdiich corprise the 
r6ligiou3 ootrounity of Boston was not as effective as it could have 
been in identifying and svpporting moral issues confrcnting Boston , 
during Phase I school desegregaticxi, 

F.65» Actave personal involveinent of sane clergy from all religions 

was a positive factor diaring the opening weeks of Phase I> 

single institution of society bears 'a , 
f the buiAien. . ' v 

If 'any portion of society bears the largest ^ . ^ z 




pkrt/ I wouM say it ik^the religious 

institiAions' because 'tneS^ claim to teach . ^ . > f 
wotals and^pthics. ' 

Now the. schools cfertainly should teaph morals • : 
and ethics* I woiil^d rather have* them teadi 
living/ •'than-roaking a living. 439/ 

Ihe role of organized religious leadership during Hiase I in Boston 

could be assessed in terms of the difference between ccrtmitment and 

effectiveness. Ohe. conndtm^t of religious leadera cannot be questioned; 

the record shswSf however, that institutimally many things mighl; have 

been done that were ipt,done by religious leaders to sv^jport peaceful 

and lawful iirpl«i^tation^of ccxpt-ordered desegregation ^ ^ , 

The' Catholic ArchiLocese o£ Boston > tinder the Readership df i! 
■^ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ^ ' ^ ■ ' « ' 

Huttfcerto Cardinal Medeiros* ,feaff irmad the position tajoen. earlier. 

by Ridhard Caccdinal Qushing tha;t integration ot tiie, races is "morally ^ 



^39/ ifestimony of Elm Lewis / Director, Elma^ Lewia.^chcol of Fine 
Arts and National Centier., of Af rp-/toerican* Boston, p. 242* 



440/ . ' • ' . - 

ri^ and good," --r- In a' pastoral letter, the jGar^jinal specifically 

' ^ 441 / 

endorsed transportation of p:pils by bus to adiieve integration, — ' 

Ihe Cardinal also condemned violence at an ecijroenical prayer breakfast 

qci OcttAer 8/ 1974. ii?/ Bie board of education of the Catholic 

,7toaidiooese restricted transfers from public schools into diboesan 
443/ 

schools in 1974 • — ' S^Secial seminars for Catholic priests ^were 
conducted, beginning in the spring of 1974, to explain the "theological 
perc^rtlons on the nioral correctness of integration," ^d many of these 
^ saw .priests rode sdpol buses after Septenober with clergy of other 
faiths.^iii/- ' : 

Actions were also taken within the Protestant and Jewish canrainities, 
Ihe ]jiterdendraina£ional Ministerial Alliance, headed by ths Rev, William 
Weeks, conducted bir^cial training sessions ttooughout the sunmer ctf 
1974 .and joined in the, ecumenical prayer breakfast held just before the 
opeiung of schc!pl4n September, — Cn ^opening day, 70 ministers 
were assigned to various schools and/ along vdth Catholic cl&rgy, served 
as mcxiitors at schools, bus stops, on buses, and within schools as nteeded. 
'ftie Massachusetts Oomcil of Churches, acojrding to the Episcopal Bishc^) 
of Mftssadiusetts, Rev^^John M. Burgess, played a si?3pQrting and sx^iplemental 



44y Iteistijfchyrpf Humberto Cardinal Medeiros Archbishop^ of the Catholic 
Arciidiocese of Boston, 'pp. 463-64., As early as 1965, Cardinal Cushing 
'si^^jorted enactmoit of the Racial abalanoe Act, support \Mch was 
* reaffirmed by Gardipal MedeiiX3S iA 'August 1972. 

44y "Man's Cities 4^<3od's Ppor," Pastoral Xiett^', Huntoerto Cardinal^ 
-'ifeaieiros, August 1972. ^ " ' ■ r 

V442/ ' l!e$!tmc(ct!/^pi lluniberto Cardinal Medeiros, p* 747.' 

.T~' ' » * * \ ' " 

44^/ statement of ^licy gn Aininission of students fran'Bbston Public 
SoipQls, issued, by #Tie Ardidiooesan Board of Bduc^ition, Feb; ^.26, 1974;, 
reissued ' Jan. 27,'^75,.^adiibittlfo. 15v p. 475. . - 



,444y Testiinony of Hoiberto Cardinal Medeiros, *pp. 465-6^. Black leaders 
ccrnmended the role pl€|J/ed priests ax^i' other clei^gy on Jbhe streets, 
'testdjTK»y/of Pero^rW^ . - r * / 

445 / atestiiicny of IteJ?3 WilHam pp. 457-58. 

446/ Ibid. , p; 458. 196 " ' \ 
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role in tte 'same vein. Su^iport for ecxroenical efforts , sixdi as 

the mass rally for integrated quality educaticn held on the Boston 
Qxraons, Novenber 30, 1974, caite from many religious figures in 

Massachusetts, according to Rabbi Itoland Gittelsohn of Tensile Israel, 

" • 448/ » 

Boston, one of the organizers of the event. — ■ 

Religious leaders, themselves, questioned the degree of their own 

effectiveness during Phase I and pledged greater efforts for Phase II. 

cue develc^raent vAiich both points to the failure to act effectively in 

Phase I and to renewed detenaination to exert a moral iiqpact on the 

course of events in Itese II is the "Proclanaticn on ReligioCis Concern 

for Desegregation in Bctston." Ihis statemait'^was issued by a bir|Lcial, 

raultidencndnational groip 6t Protestant churdi leaders- in late spring 

1975. Cfte leader described this statement as an effort to move 

frgm a "low key" approach last year to one of "definite religioiis moral 

450/ 

leadership" this year. — Another leader spoke of the iitportance of 
not waiting for people to appireciate the irrportapce of desegregated 
education "simply as an act of faith," 



Moses had great f^th, but there is a lot of 

legislation in the H^ew scripture. And there's 

a lot of legislation in Christian faith also. Ihere 

is canon lavf, fi^r exaitple. Faith without law becxa:(es 

very often a n^^±er of pious platitudes... we need law 

as well as faith, and we need government and civic 

law also in stpport of that v4ii<± is morally correct. ^^^/ 



447/ Testimony of Bishop John M: Burgess, p. 461. ' ' * - * 

448/ i Ttestiitcny of Rabbi Rolai:id Gittelsdm, Temple Israel, Boston, past 
Resident of the Board of Rabbis and the Central Conference of American 
• Rabbis, p. 468. ^ ' 

449 / Testinony of Bishop John Burgess, Ebdiibit No. 13, 
! ?• 462. . ^, ^ 

450/ Ibid. , c . ^ ' 

451/ Itestiiroiy of Ife^i Roland Gittelsohn, pp. 499-500. 
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REmWENEATICNS- ' ■ 

R.52, Iteligicxjs leaders of Boston should make active efforts now 
to assure that clergy in local churches^ parishes^ or synagogues are 
well informed aboit Phase^ 11^ perhaps through synposia designed for 
that purpose^ and that local diiarches and syna^ogiaes serve as models 
of interracial activity in their respective ooctnrunities , 

R.53. ^ pe33onal participation and presence of clergy should be 
expanded during Phaser II, both in overall nunbers and locations ^signed, 
and should be part of more concerted interfaith organization. in Boston^ 
C3iurches and synagogues should voluntarily act as agentfs for 
dissemination of accurate information, noting positive aspects of^ 
Itose I, Special interfaith oarmittees should be formed to plan for * 
the anplif ication through pulpits and educational programs of the 
responsibility of the religious coirounity to ut^ld moral principles 
inherent in racial des^pregation, . ' . ^ 

- The coranitment and dedication of religious leaders, particularly 
at the neighfcfortiood and catraanity level,: can be crucial in creating 
the environment conducive to racial tolerance. While many clergy 
of all faiths were actively involved and si^^rtive of Phase I sdhool 
desegregation, many more were not. As in other areas of private 
leadership, the religious cotinunity of Boston — drawing on a tradition 
vghich includes William Ellery Channing, Vfendell Phillips, ?nd Richard 
Cardinal Gushing— must provide strong moral leadership. 
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B. BUSINESS (XMlJNriY _ ' ^ _ 

FINDINGS , ^ 

F.j56* While leaiiers of the business oonnamity svipported implenenta- 
tion of the ccurt order, th^ did not take an active and sustained role 
in support of constitutionally jiendatad school desegregation in ^feston. 

F* 67. InvDlveroent of the greater Boston Jbusiness ccntnunity was 
liinited during Phase I to the Tri-Lateral Task Force program— a program 
of limited business assistance to individual s^iools. fir&hoi#i this 
program was of potential benefit educationally, it did not readi the 
moral or legal issue of school desegregaticyi. 

F.68. ^Business leaders appear increasingly willing to be involved 
in Phase II Ipecgtuse of tlie stal^ \ Aiich business institutions have in 
the health of Boston^s public education system and its relatiai to 
axployment markets in greater Boston. ^ ' ^ " . n 

During Phase I Boston's business"cam^^ defined for itself — an^ 

accepted — a supplemental role in -a crisis ai^fecting its own interests. 

Business leaders testified before the Conmission 1,600 businesses 

belong to the Greater Boston Chaitber of Coftiterce; —-^ approximately 

,200,000 persons enter Boston daily to work in a city e^^i^dtnically 

dominated by service, banking, and insurance oonoems;. about 

454 / 

40 percent of the city budget is raised from corporate taxes; — ^ 

about 40 ^j^cent of those employed by~business live within the city of 

Boston; about 90 percent of all business "leaders live in the 
456 / 

suburbs; ^ and, graduates of the Boston school system represent a 

large part of the labor simply for major area industries. 



452/ Testimony of William F. Chouinard, Executive Vice President,. 
Greater Boston Chanfcer of Gcrnnerce, p. 412. 

453/ Ibid. ' J • . 

454/ Ibid. , pi 413. . . / / „ . 

455/ Ibid ., p. 436. ' , " ^ ~~ - 

456/ , lrbid .^ p. 433. • { 



4^7/ - Ibid. , p. "412. « j. T9B 
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' on July 1, 1974, r^esentatives of the Greater Bostcxi Qiamber . 

of ^Gonrerce, the National Alliance of BusinessnBn^.and the Boston 

School Department met and formed the Tri-Lateral Task Force "to 

determine those aspects inherent in creating a criiality education 

, facility that may require funcaamental business sx?3port. "^-^^^ The 

task force set as its prirtBry goal the creaticxi-of a climate for 

business-sdKX>l relations conducive to 'developing a "quality ediication . 
459/ , p ^ , J , 

systaiu" ^ And it stated: ' • 

.•.the task force wiU wrk with the scA^ • ^ 
d^>artraait and the city of Boston to brjig 
aboxit successful implementation of the Federal / 
court desegregation order. 460/ . ' " 

During the school year 1974-75, thQ Tri-Lateiral T&sk Force was able 

to^ establish partnerships between 19 individual ^companies and as irany 

Boston high schools; thes^ partnerships built or^ previous contacts between 

the Boston schbpls and lousiness in such prograipslas the^flexible campxos 

Eopgram, Boston y<^utK motivation, and the' career guidance institCtte, 

5n practical, terms, liie partnership s6'far has resulted in increased 

attention to qcrri^er education, practical advice on job applications 

and int^igj^, and esqDosure of high school students, to the '^^orld of 

work," '—^ / . ' <^ * ^ 



Testimony of Robert Laraphere, Vice President, John 'Hancock Ihsxarance 
Qoropany and Co-chairman, Tri-Lateral Ta;§k Force (now called ^he Tri- 
lateral Oomcil for C2»an i ty , Educatipn , Inc.), p'. 498. \ Quote is frtxn a 
Memorandum, July 19, 1974, issued by the Tra-'Later^l oksk Force/ Exhibit . 

No; 10, p. 413. * , . ; • • 

45^ Moioa^ndum,^ July 19, 1974, Erfiibi^: No. 10. • • - _ 

460/ Ibid. * ' • : ' ^ ' 

~ ' — Z • - 

ii?/ '!^estixnony of Robert LamEiiere, pp. * 409-10. Sj^ adso Phase il 
.Memcxcandim of Decisions. Note list of businesses cooperating in this^ 
"pairing" program, which -Is parallel to the higher education pairing 
program under the Phase II order; . ' ^ ^ \ ' ' 

5bid., pp: 415-16. " , . ' ^ , i 
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After school opened and trouble began in Bostx^n/ the business 
ocranuiiity found it difficult to. find its voice on th^ central issxae 
conf renting Boston: 

Comnissioner Saltzman: Did the business oonntunity 

exert an infliiaice relative to the noral issxaes/. 
^ saying with respect to their cwn moral leadership, . 
-7 that desegregation is not only the law of tte latid, 

but the responsibility of Americans faithful ' to the 

Constituticn^ahd its iirplications. 

Mr. Lamphere: Well, I think ^ou can read the— you 
knew, the Chamber's statement itself — speaks for 
itself. • 

I 'think the consideration, the najorjxnsideration 
of the e^^erts that were here, was "Don't try 4o 
preach to, the people of Boston"; that to try t6 
preach to them v*ien they didnVt liJce — the majority 
of them didn't like forced busing-^was going to 
be self-defeating. 'But if you talk 'in terms of the 
safety of ^children arid the need for obeying the 
otxJers 'of *the court, that this might qapry greater . 
r\veight than talkin^j^^ut the mdral^ issioes of . . <^ 
desegregation. * v . 

Particularly^ I think, as Bill Chouinard said earlier, 
\i]Bn i^u^ve got the ocmnunity outside of Boston, which 
is not under any orders of the court, and it*s.a little • 
hard to be telling the people in South Boston or 
Charlestown or East Boston that they're being farced 
to do something, v*ien your own children are not being 
forced to do something. " 

So that ' s one of the aspects of this that I think 
convinced people not to try to talk solely about 
the moral issues, but to talk in terms of the ne^ ' 
to obey the law, and the need to see that their 
children were safe in going to school. 

CJpninissioner Saltzman: ,As a side coiment, I am , 
scxo0fA)at dismayed that in the ^United States of " ^ ^ 
America a moral ideal ^has to be avoided in a 
^ segniefit of the American ocOTtrunity. 463/ 



463/ Testimony of ^Robert Lanphere, pp. 433-34. 
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. In defoi^e of their relative silence during the fall of 1974, the 
business representatives asserted that, in effect, they had been willing 

to |peak out mor^ vigorously but were dissuaded f ran doing so by 

^Mayor Wl^^e, counseled them td avoid making "inflamnfatory" state- 

in^ts. — ^ Support* for the business leaders came fran the president 

of the Boston NAACP in testimony the following day. '-^^ And the 

mayor personally conceded in his testiraojay that he had not solicited 

their aid, even after business leaders had indicated to him that they 

would raise funds to assist him jbo meet special needs vdiich might arise. 

Qie Cormissioner openly doubted, however, that lack of leadership fran 

a mayor really could constitute a sixEficient excuse: 

Mr. 'Chouijiard: fi'd say sonevAiat facetiously, Mr. Horn, 
we're a kind of^minority groiqp...I don't think 
/business/ hasfj^ybe the whack and the iitpact that 
It mightliave /as mariy years back as you're referring 
to. We obviotsly still have access to the political 
process, political leaders,^ 

Vice Oiaojcmari Horn: ... I think that's "v*iat seme of 
the questions' my colleagues were leading to, was 
the infliaentiJal role, for exaitple, in desegregation 
in Omaha, vMbh was getting out of hand for a v^le. 
cue of the lefeders of one of the major banks in town 
convened about 30 of the business leaders in Onaha 
vAio did live there, and jiiey made it incre^ingly 
clear to the city government, and tried to, to the 
school board, that they expected certain things to"" 
happen for the public peace and the progress of 
Otaha. And sane of these things started happening. ' 
And that can still happen in a few cities. 



464/ Testimony o'f William Choiainard, p. 434-35. See City Findings, 
No. 3. 

46V Testimony of Ihcmas Atkins, pp. 592-53. 

46V Testiitony of Hon. Kevin White, pp. 1199-1201. 
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Mr* Chouinard: Not too matny though. ' 

Vice C3iaitTnan Horn: Well, I. agree, and apparently 
not in Boston. . . I ^67 / 

busihess witne:^ses said they had no particular plans for 

Vhase II except to continue their general si5)port for quality education 

in the Boston public school^.^-^^ They also indicated that, at the ^ 

time of the .hearing, no statement or meitorandum conparable to that 

issued last surnmer was "in the works" fdr Phase II. — ^ They stated 

that they di<|^liev^ that the "future of this city is very much at 

stake here," — ^ but that ultimately it is not their problan: 

Mr. Chouinard: . ..let me answer your, questions more 
directly, Mr. Chairman. It's true that our — the 
^busine^s cormunity has kind of fashion^ its role, 
I guess, in this vtole thing, in terms of focusing 
on quality of education* However, we're well aware 
of the fact that' if Phase II is not an orderly 
situation, and we' do not have the kind of attendance 
that allows even a quality educational process to 
survive, that we've got to consider vdiat things we 
can do in a sufpleroehtal fashion. I say "supple- 
mental" because I don't think we frankly see 
ourselves as one of the major actors in this 
situation... . 471/ 

Despite the business ocrrmunity's definition of its role as 

sipplenental, its representatives indicated a willingness at least 
» 

to consider its contributions: 

I ♦think the major elements of this tj^isiness 
oannunity are ocnnitted to seeing a solution and 
a successful iitplenentation brought about of the 
desegregation plan. 

jrs 'it./Ehi's pdnmitmeni^ enough? I thHik .that the — 
» I think that's probably the question nearly more 
before this situation, and we don't think so. 472/ 



467/ Testimony of William Chouinard, pp.^ 448-49- 
468/ Ttestimony of William Chouinard, p. 411c 
469/ Ibid. , p/ 423. 
470/ . Ibid . , i>. 427. . 
m/ p. 423. 

472/ Ibid. , p. 454. 
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A black ooiTiTunity leacJer, testifying earlier in the hearing, 
provided another perspective on the obligations of the business 
oatinunity: 



Mr. Patrick Jones: ...As we go into SepteniDer, I 
am ocMivinoed that the leadership— both the elected 
leadership as well as the business ocninunity 
leadership-'-mist play a different role. 



As I drove here today, it was very interesting to 
see the nunfcer of rtew buildings that were being 
constructed iii this city. Scmdxxiy made sane 
, decisi^s that this city was going to have a new 
lift, that the skyline was, in fact, going to be 
different. ' 

Those same people have a responsibility in terms of 
the viability of this connunity, the educational 
and the social viability of this ocninunity, to say 
and to help people v*o are. . .in fact law abiding, t 
] to inplemait this particular order. And they need 
not hide behind the residence question as it 
related to building construction. 473/ * ~- • 

' REXXMMENDATICWS ^ ; / ' * ' \ 

V *R.55, InvolvemESnt of the business ocninunity in Phase II 'shovQd 
include providing vigorous leadership relative to morcil and legal 
issiaes involv^ in.sdvpol desegregations 

R^56^ The business organization base alreac^ present in the Tri- 
Lateral Council for Quality Education should be expanded and strengthened 
into a business federation, as follows; Active efforts should be made 
to use the coiAt-recognized partnerships with city schools as a base 
for further involvgnent of business with the desegregation process. 



473/ Ttestimcny\>f Patrick Jones, Director, Lena Park OonniunitY^ 
Develc^inent Center, p. 236. 
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Furthar^ ^)eclal attention should be given by. this 'citywlde 
federation to organizing business involvement in Phase II at the 
nei^iborixxxi and oorapuajty Ifevel throughout the city> 

Following its ooninitmem: mede in SxxLy 1974 to support inplej^nentatiai 
of the Federal desegregation order/ in Boston^ the Tri-Lateral Council 
roust now move qn its own initiative Both to inform and involve matbers 
of the business camunity generally "is^Hiase II and to insist that 
govemnent create and maintain the ord^ ai^ stability necessary for 
the eooocroic future of Boston. Ihe council should sponsor special 

.meetings and forms on the moral and legal iskies involved in school 
desegregation. A great city canxx>t grew on racial hatred. Business 
leaders have done much to bring eccnomic revitalization to Boston; they 

. can do iruch to maie its public educational" system a source of civic 
^pride. ' ' ^ / \ 

.h ■ ' 
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C* INSnTOTICXJS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

FINDINGS • . 

F,69, Institutions of -higher educatic3n in the greater Boston 
area^oonstitxited a largely untyped resouroe during Ph^se I gchool 
desegregaticyi> Contributions to planning desegregation and assistance 
to the Federal oourt were^ hcwever^ made by individuals associated with 
area oolleges and universities > . ^ 

F.70. As institutions y the colleges and universities generally failed 
to use ^eir influence ^ leadership potential ^ and resources to support 
legal and moral issues at stake in oonnecticn with school desegregation^ 
The leaders of Boston's colleges and universities were rendss in not 
recognizing their special responsibility as educators bo endorse 
jjtplisamentartiion of Phase I> 

♦ F,71. Institutions of higher education can make significant 
contributions to Phase ^11 desegregation > 

a* Ihe pairing program under Phase II allows' for special 
contributicxis involving an enig^sis on; reading and Qo n itiunication 
skills develc^jnenty croffscultural relatio^ts^ health-related pxdbluecos, 
learning laboratories ^ social work/ career education ^ *^and iimediate 
access to physical facilities and cultural activities of colleges and 
universiti^> 

b* Utilization of teacher training programs to ^ Ailler extent 
is inportant in order tp provide preservice and inulticultural ^ multi- 
racial and bilingual and inservice training for teachers and to e>^se 
them to the needs and prctolems of U3i>an minorities pid the poor> 

Cn January 31/ 1975 the Inderal district court appointed Robert A, 
Dentler, dean of the school of education, Boston University; and his 

associate dean, Marvin Scott , as experts to assist in forxiuLating the 

474 / ' ' ' 

Phase II school desegregation plan. — ^ Just over 3 months latet, on 

May 10, 1975, the Hiase II plan was issiied by the Federal oourt. 



4 



474/ Staff Report , P^ppendix B, TimetabJLe of Legal Developtents. 
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Anoog its other feature^, it eonbodies a novel design to link as partners 
20 major higher educational institutions. of Bostaa with as many city 
schools. ^25/ ihe pairings, vAiich would be formalized under CQurt- 
sanctioned contracts with the Boston School Departinent, jare to involve 
participating institutions in the direction and developnent of curriculun 
and instruction in both ''raag^" and ccnirunity district schools at all 

levels — elementdcy/, middle, and high. 

• With the exception of the court-appointed e^q^erts and some pre- 
existing assistance to magnet schools by colleges and universities, 
institutions of hi^ier education were not involved in Phase I, although 
the Boston area has been a center of higher education in Z^merica since 
the founding of Harvard College in 1636. 

Ihe Cormdssion subpenaed a panel of witnesses drawn largely from 
area graduate sdiools of education vMch si:5ply many of the teachers for 
Boston's public schools: 

" Chairman Flenming: Do you feel that the higher 
education ooninunity in this area exercised, during 
- * Phase I, the kind of leadership that sodiet^^ should 

e3q)ect f ran the higher education oocnrunity vAien 
. dealing with a basic constitutional issiae' of this 
kind? ' 

Kenneth Haslcins: From my point of view it didn't, 
it is hard for me to say vAiat the reasons. . .might 
be. But certainly there was no forceful statement 
that came through from the universities as a " 
whole. 477/ 

Reasons for this absence of institutional leadership varied. Some 
cartpuses have yet to oonte to grips with their own admissiais and emplpy- 



475/ Mgnorandum of Decision and Remedial Orders , Morgan v. K^ingan - 
(DX. Mass), Civil Action No. 72-911-G,^ June 5, 1975, « Institutional 
Si?3port", p. 50ff . The M^. 10 Order ootisisted only of the student 
desegregation plan, but. carried gnnouncement of the higher education 
pairings. 

476/ Ibid. , pp. 51-54. - ' . ' 

\. . 

47V Otestiracny of,,Kenneth Haskins, Lecturer in Education, Harvard 
. Gradviate School ot Biucation,- p. 549. * 
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i' 478/ 
merit d^Ligations toward minorities and wcmen; — -"^ on sane caii?xises - 

disaqroS irent exists ancng faculty or administration abcut legal and 

479/ ' ^ 

fact^iaTf issxaes surrounding school desegregaticn; and cn sane . 

caitpuses little ccnminity involveinent has occurred in the past 
that might guide action in the present school crisis. most 
area canpuses, however, man^ are awcire of the responsibility of 
the institution to the ootananity and a majority 6f faculty wishes 
to become actively involved during, Phase II. 

Uifortunately/ following the May 10 announcement of the pairing 
design for Hiase II, none of the 20 colleges and universities 
involved applied for funds available to assist nonprofit hi^er 
education institutions lander the Einergency School Aid Act; 2 of 
the j20 applied tinder* Title IV of the Civil RL^ts Act of 1964 
for trainirg funds — the thiversity of Massachusetts- Boston and 

Harvard ttiiversity. ^ 

Under the Phase II pairing program Boston's universities ^d 
colleges can make unique contributions not just to the success of 
school desegregation but to the quality of public education — the 
latter a goal endorsed by virtually every witness before"* the CJornds- 
sion. The resources of the five colleges/ and universities that 
appeared before the Ccmnission demonstrate a wide range of potential 
, services which could be gained for Boston's public schools — fran 
Boston diversity: reading and communications skills developftent/ 
cross-cultiaral relations/ mathematics and science skills, counselinq. 



478/ Ibid , , p. 520. Also, Testimony of Paul B. Warren, Associate 
Dean, School of Education, .Boston Uhiversity; p. 526. 

.479/ Testimony of Kenneth Haskins, p. 550. 

480/ Testimony of Ray Martin, Associate Dean, School of Education, 
Boston College, p. 508. 

481/ Testimaiy of Paul Warren, p. .552. ^ ' . ' 

482/ Testimony of William Logan, Regional Ccmndssioner of Bducatiai, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Eaucatiai, and Welfare, 
pp. 1129-31. Ihe deadline for ^jplicat ions' for "ESAA' funds was May 16, 
1975; v^iether the respcaisibility for not applying lay with the 
institutions or vath lack of notice fran. Federal officials was not 
determined! . * ... 
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a^segatfint pf .special ;ieeds, training in preyentivis, health and health- 
related problans; from Northeastern IMi^^sity: diagnostic and ^ 
re?Tedial work in reading aiii ^comfmicaticyi; reading clinics,, recreation 
^ physical eduqatioi, television learning • i^boratorie frcra 
Boston College: social vork, nijrsir^^, arts anqi sciences, counseling, 
special education, and law; — ^ f ran Harvajrd Uhiyersity: reading, 
mthanatics, careet education, public health, rneiicine, radio train- 
' ing; and from tte University of Massadiusetts, services siiailar 
to^those listed Yram other schools, ' 

However, in order to provide these services to^Boston's public 
.schools, institutiohs of highet' Ij^arning past undertake to assess 
Qomtiunity 'iteeds,. define and refine thfe ^relationship to the district 
sdxois, set \jg rewards and incentive^ to' moourag^ participation 
Qf talented teaching staff in the pairing prgram, locate financial 
resources, set ihtemaJ/ priorities, and develop) a will and sense of 



- - 488/ 
urgencyyto cut throi^h r^prnal procedur^. — ^ As gob panelist noted: 

. ♦ .a lot of ocirrective work, • .has to be done 
. within^the uniyVersities themselves if they . . 

' ^ are to really wbrkj^with schools in a service 
. edacity rather tlwrjas using 'the schools : 
as lab6ratories or^ a| places to do rdsfearcii 
* • and. to train their stt^dents, so that some . v * ► 

of the work that we will have, to.cb is not j^t 
^ within th6 schools in Boston, bxit withjn the J" 
' - 'universities in wMch we work, in order to change 
' ' - the focus* to a.differait approach^ ^89/ 



483/ TtestiiTcny of Paul Warren, pp. 510-12. 



484/ atestiitcny of Frank 'JMarsh, Dean, School of •Bauc?aticn, 
Northfeasfeem 'University, pp. 512-13'. ' ' • ' , 

485/ Ttestiinony of Ray Martin, p. 513. > . / 

486/ Ttestincny of Kenneth Haskins, pp. 512-13. 

487/ Ttestiiiory of James Case*,. tJxecutive Director, Institute of 
Learning and Teaching, University of Massachusetts', Boston, p. 515. 

488/ Education panel, serxatxm. , - 

489/ ^testimony of Kenneth Haskins, p. 514. ' 
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In li^t of the extensive siittounfof work which -heeds to be dene, 
the exequtive director 6f the 3jisfcitute of Learning and Tteafciiing 
at lihe University of 'Massachusetts, Boston/ stated that it is 

unrealistic to e3?)ect the, pairing ^rtpgram to be fully operational 

490/ ' 
in less than 3 y^ars — 2 at .a ininSh^., - — ' However, the dean of 

Noi^theastern Ifiiiversity's school |)^^education indicated that ' 



^facilities .and prograins ncw-exist ^iSSafc could be utilized if arrange- 

itents* for access, are loade: 

I. would like to enphasize^tvthat Boston r^rte- 
' SQits .^..iiie ridiest cultuiSl herit^e and 
legacy. ..^t least one of them^ that we 
have in Aoterica. ^ . 

I believe there are many thirigs^ that we can 
do that will not cost money, Ss long as our 
expectations are realistic. .,.Wb have 
^ playing space in our athletic qdbplex;, 
we have cultural prograitB on the caitpi^s 
that are not fully attended by oiar own ^ ! 
students such as art programs, mtasic 
concerts; if we made an effort, to nekei • i 
th^e opportunities available without j 
charge to the young people -of Boston, - \ 
we wuld bis enriching thexr lives^and | 
I think these' things do not cost* itianey. 491/ 

The teacher training programs of area colleges anS universities 
presently do not require preservice exposurie of studenjt teachers 
to the bilingual, multicultural, and itTultiracial needs and problems 
of ui±)an minorities arxi the poof. One result of this absence 



490/ testimony ofe James Case, p. 521." • ' ' ' 

4!ft/ Testimony of, Frank Marsh, pp. 527-28. 

492/ Representatives of each of the-' five institutioi?s op the panel 
stated that their schools have no such requirement; Vice Chairman . 
Horn, who is president of California State Uiiversity; Long Beach, 
stated that it is a requirement for gra<^tion from the school of 
educaticn at tHat institution, 530-r31. * 
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'of exposure is 
at Boston College 
outside the city, 
not had such tr- 
city an e5<perienoe 
declining job rnarkefe^^J 
ing, due to the 

Inservice tfainjb:^ 
kncwn as inservice tr^ 
iitportant by educator^ir^"^' 
Leaders of the black 
Ooranissicn that" inservice 
mandatory^ at onoe^ in th^. 
face the universities in 
program of any size: an a 



^y talented teaching graduates — abovtt 90 percent 
to perform their practice teaching 



possible result is that those v*o have 



find their first job teaching in the inner 

493/ 

^ they are unprepared. ^ Eu2±her, the 

s generally h^ made preservice train- 

494/ 

f gpb openings, a lesser priority. — ■ 
teachers already on the job (tedmically 

Lrecurrent education^, is' considered very 

' ^ . 495/ 

because of tl>e tight job market. — 

felt strongly in testimony before the 

g in human relations should be made 

public schcx)ls. ^—^^ IX^o problems 

g an iinnediate inservice training j 

of people in the colleges vto can 
497/ 




teach cross-cultural sensitaMM wsll; and the rigidities of 
the traditional academic incentives structxjre^ vvhich rewai^ with 

advancement, tenure^ etc. those vdK> perform '"scholarly" work over 

498/ ' 
those v*io perform "field" work. — ^ 





493/ Testimony of Ray Martin, p. 530; also, testimony of Frank 
Marshy- pp. 531-32. 

494/ Testimony of James Case, Hp. 542-43. 
495/ 'Ibid> , p. 543. 

^6/ Testimony of Gloria Joyner^ pp. 236-37; also, testimony of 
Percy Wilson, p. 249* ' ^ 

497/ Testimony .of Frapk Marsh, p. 544. 

498/ Testimon^ of Paul B. WaCcxen, p. *546. 
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Despite all the difficulties, Dean Warren of Boston Uhiversity/ 

saw positive values accruing to both the ocnrounity and the university 

frcm the new partnership: ' 

I think the strongest c^^portunity rests in the 
oonc^>t of the ^district in v*ach the>universities 
will be able to concentrate ef f6rt vithin a 
reasonably restricted area, rather^' than scattering ^ 
their seeds throu^iout the city. I think, too, the 
councils will build in a form of accountability in 
vMch.the universities are now public, ^Vfe have had 
our projectsjE, wg^failoi; we cdl know hew to bury 
ibhem so^thkt'^the ripples are not too large, • 

in this case, there will be district qouncils and 
citywide councils, that laniversities will be asked 
the question: How did it go? And they are gbing 
^ i to want answers. So I think that in tenos of 

planning, there is gding to be a great deal mDre 
* systenatic planning, I think, also, "in, terms of 
hiring, that universities are going to be very 
aware of this beiiig their public windcw and in a 
city in vMch the question is being asked for ' 
various other reasons: University, what are you 
ccntributing to this city? 499/ 

R,57/ Strong instittfcional ccnroitment' to making school 
^ desegregation sucx^essful in Boston should be a goal of the leadeirs 
of the higher edvication coranonity of greater Boston. 

-PL58. The Boston area colleges and universities should use - 
the newly-created, 20-school pajjriiig program as a base to develcp 
better ooninunication among themselves on the issxie of ocmmunity 
service. 



IteJ^piacn; 



499/ Test^^ of Paul B. Warren, pp, 554-55, 
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« 

R;-59. Each college and universily should analyze its am 
adnaissicais and enplcyment posture in terms of equal opportunity 
and shbuia^'take all necessary steps torcorply with State and Federal 
jlaws in this area , 

R,60. Meeting the pairing and magnet program responsibilities 
provided under the Hiase II order should receive high priority 
within Boston's higher ^education institutions , 

a, Interinal incentives to encourage maximum involvement 
of talented teaching^ si:gport, and admjjiistrative staffs as" v^Il as 
students ; should be developed accordingly , 

b. In the short term^ vdijch includes fall 1975^ area 
xiniversities ai4 colleges should conducrt programs to bring city pupils 
to canpuses for use of athletic and cultural facilities and programs ^ 
ar^ university personnel should be regularly involved in the "partner" 
schools throxjgh programs and activities , 

C-. In the longer terrn^ plaiHiing and program design should 
be started iitinediately to iitplanent programs^ such as those set forth in 
Finding 67(g) among others ^ in cooperation with school officials ,- * ^ * 

R.61. Substantial effort should be given^ beginnirig iitmediateiy^ 
to develop inservice^ multicultural, teacher training for Boston 
publie 'school personnel , ^ ^ 
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The Phase II desegr^ation order of the cxDurt has given the 
Boston educaticnal establishment an opportunity to, provide ^ _ 
fundamental assistance to the process of school desegregation. 
Hew Boston's institutions of higher eaucation r^spoid to this 
c^^xDrtunity will have much to do with vAiether desegregation in fact 
leads to quality -education. The pairing of colleges and universities 
with city schools is an integral part of the plaii set out in the 
Federal court order and must be given serious attention by the 
administrations and faculties of these institutions. The leaders of 
Boston's colleges and universities were remiss in hot recognizing 
their special responsibility as educators to endorse the implementation 
of Hiase I. As the opening of school approaches, they should join other, 
influenti^ persons in Boston ,in taking those actions vMch will make 
sixxseSsful .schclpl desegregation a reality in their city. * 
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BOSTON SOCIAL- SERVICE i^GENCIES - ^ 

finding' , ' ' 

F* 72. tfany social aid coranunity servioe agencies / apparaitly 
to protect their standing among their perceived constituencies in 
\^te^ oonrounities, have adc^^ted neutral positiais toward Phase I and 
Hiafee II school dese gregation in ^Boston. Such neutrality prev^xts ^ 
their considerable resources , many of \^ch flew from State or Federal 
funds, fron alleviating a moral, social/ and legal crisis or major 
proport^ions for the city of Boston. 

By contrast, sociaj/ gnd ooninunity service organizations serving 
tte black ccnniuijiiby of Boston offered, during Phase I, many ejpples 
of > constructive plannir>g axxi action to provide for the security of 
children in black neigborhoods. 

Ard v*ere/ this noral leadership was largely 
silent from the business, tiie religious, 
the social service, the .educational institu- 
tions, y. that kirfd of lack did allow for 

5, in the community , less cooperation 
than there might have been. 

And I notice that there is a concentration 
on, in the conrnunity agencies r^resented 
here today, the safety pf the pvpil rather 
than on the active, suEE^rtive^ effort to 
iitpleroent the court o'rcfer. And perhaps 
that kind of thing has a self-fulfilling 
quality to it, because as other witness^^ 
have said, vAiere in the community violence ^ ^ 
and obstrucjtdonism was eypec^eAf then people 
lived up to that esqpectation. 501/ 



500/ No analysis is presented concerning the role of avowed "anti- 
busing" grpups 'such the South Boston InformatixSn (Renter. ^ 
Itepresentatives of titese organizatiqps refused interviews with 
Ccranission staff. When k#)penaed, representatives of these groups 
refused to 'respond tSo questions, asserting various constitutional 
privileges. Proceedings to determine whether to move for judicial , 
enforcsnent of tl^' subpenas are currently pending. * . '4 

501/ Gomnaent of Coranissioner Murray Saltaaian, p. 849. 
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Ihe attittades and actions regarding school desegregation of 
social service agencies serving, respectively, the vMte and blade 
comtunities in Bos^ presented a strong contrast. Many of these 
agencies derive their program and adnanistrative funds from a "itax" 
of ,sources: sore directly from Federal agencies, soie throu^ "larbrella 
^ organizations such as Acticti for Boston Oonnunity Developmsnt , 
(ABCDI , some from State agencies , and some from general charitable 

— ^ ' ■ ■ ' • ■ . 

^ Testimony concerning the activities of social si^rvice agencies in 
the white ccmfnunities of South Boston and Charlestown vas presented at 
the hearing. Ihe director of the Soiith Boston Action Council, vrtuch 
receives Federal funds through ABCD, stated that during Phase I his 
organizaticfi had played no direct role to iirplement the Federal court 
order, that its prime responsibility is to provide services through 
grants it administ^s, and that in order to provide^those services it , 
was necessary to "naint^Ji a status with the ooninunity that will not 
alienate ^)oterttial clients. — / * 



502/ For exanple, the Kennedy center of Charlestown and the Roxbury 
Multi-Service Center, Inc. , are both recipients of Federal funds 
through ABCD. The Kennedy center contracts with ABCD foi: delivery 
of certain services; the Itorfxiry center is a '"delegate*? agency. See 
interview with John Gardner, Executive Director, John F. Kennecfy toiter, 
Charlestown, by Eliot Stanley, Bqilal Opportunity Spfecialist, USOCR, 
Apr. 30, 1975. Ihe United Fund of Boston also provides gr^ts to 
cotmunity service organizations serving vMte and^ black neighborhoods. 

503/ Ttestiroony of Carl Spenoe, director, South Boston Action Coufficil, 
p. 278. The "clients" receive services; they do not purchase them. 
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Ohe director further testified that the gonmunity-based board 

*of the council had iqpecifically discussed vAiether to take a position 
regarding school desegregation and decided that it was "in the best 
interest of the program not to."^ 521/ 

The director of the South Boston Ccmnittee of Qxmwnity Agencies, 
a ooordins^ting group vMdi inclixtes the South Boston Action 
Oouncil -as well as city agencies such as the youth activities 
oonini^sion, attenpted to fashion a liaison role between nei^ix>riiood 

.youth and units of the Bostcai Police Department during the sixtroer 
of 1974, but discovered when school op^ed that it was iitpossible 
to naintain a low-profile liaison while violence escalated. 
He felt, however, that the scmev^t undefined role of the commmity 
agencies kept the viol^ce^ vAiich did occur ^in South Boston at a 
Icwer level than it would have been otherwise: i 

Problems could have been much more intense, 
had it not been for the corbined ef forfts of 
many pec^^le within the ccninunity. • • • 

We do so perhaps in our cwn quiet private way 
of sixtply being those people available to ' ' 
provide services vAiich do help. But to, 
in a sense, 'politicize \3S, which in 
essence is v^t would happfen, woxald take 
us out of that neutral role v^ch we wish 
to' perform, which the agencies have performed 
for 70 years, for 100 years. \ V 
" If we do become involved in the — to itake 
' that decision in teoans of our agencies then ^ 
become probusing, antibusing, wovild be a 
disservice tb the coranunity, to^ all the'^ 
cocmiunities, insofar as the needs do exist 
which have to be addressed and met. Wei. 
have to maintaix^, I believe quite filnnly, 
that there is a valxje in being neutral in 
this regard. 506/ 



504/ Ibid., p. 733. 



505/ Ttestdncny of William Hanrahan, director, South Boston Gcninittee 
pfOOTtimity Agencies, PP* 738-40. . ' . 

506/ Ibia. , p.. 751. . ♦ 
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In Charlestcwit, where Phase II will have a major effec±, 
the John F. Kennedy Family Services Center, Inc. , operates a com- 
prehensive enployment, social service, and counseling program with a 
curtent annual budget of just under $1 million — 70 percent of vMdi 
I cones ftcm Federal funds in the form of either direct or ''pass- ^ 
throu^" arrangements wi1;Ji State agencies or ABCD. — ^ Hie center / 
is also one of the principal errplqyers of Charlestown residents 
, and is cmsidered by persons in the small cotinunity of Charlestown 
to be a 'major iirpetus for progress. 

Hie director of the Kennedy center, John Gardiner, testified 
that its oortmunity-based board had, lik^ its ^oomterpart in South ^ 
. ^ Boston, VDted^not to.pronote sdtool desegregation. 

The position that the board has taken ' ' . 

is that basically we will be attenpting 
to develop programs that would ensure 
the safety of children. . . .As far as 
'.joking a position on the issue of 
, busing, we have taken the position that 
♦we will not take.. '.a position on the issue. 508/ ' '''^ , 

. Mr. Gardii^ further testified that the center is seeking State funds 
"to establish programs for (Charlestaowi) yourjgsters v*io may be ai v 
the' streets. to get them off the streets, to get th^,oiit^^f a 
situation \*iich is potentially violent or obstructionist." 
He conceded that developing programs prior to an, actual boycott 
could be interpreted as giving tacit approval tq boycott, but testified 
that that^ was not the intent of the Kennedy centeri **522/ Asked if 



'507/ p. 828. 
508/* p. 830. 
509/ p. 832. 
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the Kenne^'cQiter, or any other Charlestcwn organization, had to 

his knowledge develc^^ed programs or proposals to provide services 

for children .<xmiig into the oonittunity under the Phase II ordef , 

Mr* Gardiner stated that he assuiied such children would be caning 

to attend schcxDl, not to boycott, arid he assumed regular school 

programs WDuld meet their needs* ^^^^ Mr, Gardinfer reiterated ^ . 

his conviction that the Kennedy center had ta)cen a "position of 

neutr^ty" in its particular response to the desegregation of . 

511/ 

schools in that ccranunity. — - , 

in the black ccnniunity, social and community agencies felt that 
they liad a direct and urgent "responsibility to be involved in 
' desegregatic»i. A joint effort known as the Freedom Hovise Coalition, 

for vrtiich Freedom House, RorfDury, served as tfife hsv information 
' ' and rOrtor ccmtrol center, included the Rorf>ur^ Multi-Service Center, 
^ Inc., and 'the Lena Park Ooranunity Development Corporation, Dordiester. 



Allied with the coalition were the Elita Lewis School of Fine Arts 
and the Qamiuriity Task Force on Eaueatic^. ^ 

The Roxbxicy Multi-Service Cent^, Inc. , a^ delegate agency of 
ABCD which operates marry programs similar to its counterpart an 



510/ Ibid>, pp. 832-33. 



511/ lbid >, 834-35. Similarly, the Boys' SLubs of Bostoi have 
adc^5ted a position of neutirality in regard to school desegregation, 

. despite th^ c?)eration of extensive facilities in Charlestown, South 
Boston, ,and Boocbury, -vMch could foster interracial programs this 
siitiner-^see intervi^ with John Whelan, executive board member. Boys' 

^ CLiibs, ^Iby Eliot Stanley, Equal Opportunity. Specialist, ^USOCR, Ppr. 30, 
1975. Mr. Mhelan stated that vMle ,he could not speak'for the Boys' 

• .CLubs he could see no reason inter-neighbor*ood programs could 
'not be continued. - ^ J 

512/ Black' leadership panel, pp. 210 et seq. , ^ ; 
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Charlestcjei, organized Phase I volunteer cadres \^ch, in ccncert 
vdth people from other oatinunity service organizations^ formed an 
"external security system" or "ccranunity protectiai plan/' as scne^ 
called it. While most of the 100 to 150 vplunteers vfere black, 

they were assisted by \^te clergy. — / Scme of the volunteers 
ocaiducted "sidewalk sensitivity sessions" .outside schools in the 
black comunity to persuade black youth to keep calm \*iai tensions 
rose; other volunteers rode buses to and frcra sdiools outside the 
black ccranunity to provide pdiysical protection ar^i psychological 
reinforcement for black children. 

Another organization, the Ocinraunity Task Porpe on Education, 
initiated a series of biracial "rap sessions" in the spring of 
1974 for both par^ts and students: "It was our feeling that 
desegregation of schools did not begin and^ end at the schoolhouse. 
<toor; that catrounities had to be involved in that desegregation 
effort. " Bie director of the task force testified that during 




513/ Testimony of Percy Wilson, executive director, Rorfxiry Multi- 
' Service Center, Inc. , pp. 219-20. , 

514/ Ibid. I. p'. .220. 

^^i^ftf^ * ^^^^^ ' 

515/ Ibid. , pp. 220-21. ' • . - , 

516/ Testimony of Gloria Jqyner, director, Oaranunity Task Force cn 
aaucation, p. 225. 
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Phase I th?re v?as no. instance, of a vMte student harrassed by black 
a^ts iri the black ocnmunities of Boston, despite incidents between 
students; she attriinited*this to the effort roada l^y ccxtinunity 
organizations and leaders to keep things cool. — ^ At »/de Park 
Hi^ School, tlie task force on education helped to organize, under 
the s\?)ervision of trained social workers, small qroup encounter 
sessions between black and white students to deal with urtderlying 

In North Dorchester, Hj^de Park, and Hoslindaie, the Lena Paric 
Ooninunity Development Corporation, a multiservice agency funded 
thrpu^ public. and charitable sources, contributed volunteers td the 
overall "ccranunity protection plan" alongside workers from Ro^dDury 
Molti-Servioe Center. ' Ihe director e3q)ressed the 0iilosophy behind 
tiiis effort as cne of sinple reciprocity: 

... that [occitnunity protection] plan siraply was 
an attenpt to place volunteers in^er;^^l^§, 

. spots witiiin the ccitinunity so as to 1^ to 
irdnimLze trouble, the possibility of trouble, 

• occurring inside the corarttunity with the 
tacit kind of ur^aerstanding that if we did 
that, that perhcqps people would have jrespect 
for our youngsters in their ccitinunities. 519/ 



51,7/ iMd. ', p. 227. , _ • ^ ' 

518/ Ibid. , p. 228. 

519/ Testimony of Patricdc Jones, executive director, Lena Park^ 
Cottitwnity Develognent Corporation', Dorchester, pp. 229-30. - 
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Black leaders felt strongly that axtiraidty service organizations 

v*iich use p.i±)lic funds have px±>lic responsibilities: , ' 

I think that no agency in. th*. city of 
Boston should receive any kind of public 
funds — and I am using the word "public" 
not just in the sense of tax dollars, but 
fccndation support, any other kind of 
s\5:port — if those agencies are unwilliivg 
to pr^jare their young people aixJ their 
cottnunity residents at large for s up port 
of American policy/ at ♦heme — because that is' 
actually what this is. And if , in fact, ^^ , ■ 
were called upon v*ieh segregation was the law of 
the land, to abide by that law, and we were called 
upon, to be law abiding, I think that all si;?3part 
itoney should.go only to those people v*o are 
willing to be law abiding. 520/ 

REXUMEINDaTICNS 

^♦62. Social and community service organizations in the greater 
Boston area should^ develop public information, education, aix3 action 
programs to assist in the process, of school desegregation in Boston. 
Support services in the client odrotnunities, inclxxiing organizing of 
•parent volunteer efforts at bus stops, meetingf medical needs of 
children in unfaniliar school and neighborhood settings, and ptcovidincr 
other kinds of assistance should be a goal of the city's social service 
. organizations. 

■ Phase I school desegregation was most successful v^iere comiunity 
^ efforts atigmented effective school administration. Ihe two are 
integrally related to the success of Phase II. Cownunity service 




520/ ^testimony of EOma Lewis, director, EOma Lewis Sdiool of Fine 

Arts and National Center on Aj^ro-Anerican Arts, Boston, p. 235. ' "» 
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organizations/ parti.cularly those>v?^rt^ by; public" fund^, nust 
serve both theijr 4itnEdiate, oonnunities. and ttie heeds of those 
sctoolAildrenr-whose parents are r»fe at hah^odrdng into their 
oottmiuties. , CcninunityTbased" boards of sobial service agencies 
should be ancng the first to recognize this responsibility., 
Agency professional staffs ^uld design imaginative programs 
to assure that agency -r^uroes. are' used to ^ in iirplanentation 
of Phase II. A spirit of constructive reciprocity ancng social 
agencies should guide prograns devised through' cilywide meetings 
held before school begins. 
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' E. MEDIA- • , . "\ '" 

\ FINDIIiG ' * " , j ■ • 

' \. ^•'^3. National t elevision ooveraoe of desegregatlcn events in 

• Boston, pa rticularly incidents of Violei^ during fall. 1974 



g^gendered 



a vddespread feeling in that camtoiity that reportin? had been 
\' aensationalized and thereby distorted. Ihe Boston Cfcrantmity Media 

Council roade a oonstrUctive effort to consider and plan' the local 
• , xnedia's institutional role duriiW Phase I . 

...a vord needs to be said about the 'role of , x 
, . the news-media. • Vihile tiie media, especialiy • 
, the print media, made a -valiant effort to 

give a full and nonsensation&l coverage of • ' 
the desegregation process, in too mar^ '.' 
> instances subsequent to the period of 

Septate apd October, the negative , , . i' f. ■ 
situatim and violence .^e given coverage. 
' .to the, exclusion— absolute exclusion — of 
the maiy positive activities which -were ■ 
being carried out. . . , ' . 

ArH this did mate many of the parent aid , r 

► ^ . ccnmunity grot^is feel that their positive 
; activities were isolated ana atypical/ in 
a situation vMch vas overv^elmingly hostile. ' 
This in part accounted for severe depression ' 
s .among maiQrvcxOTntmity'gtoi^Js in the early ' / 

weeks of desegregation. Ife felt deserted fcy 
the Federal Government, unassisted by 
political leaders, and unrelated to our 
fellOfw 'citizens, /and this couljd be directly " 
attributed to the nesys.msdla'. 52y 

Although the Oomnissiaa did not have a panel of witnesses, 
the role of the media during the first year of school desegregation 
iri' Boston figured prcmii^tly in the statements of kbit/ persons 
appearing before the Comnissipn, it is not necessary to belabor 
the' pervasive ef febts and importance, of print and broadcast news 
coverage in our daily lives. In I previous report, the Qxmiission 
found: ' 



521/ Testimany of Dr. Ema Ballantlne Bryant, p. 359. 
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.•.the vay in vdiich school offieials, civic 
leaders, aixi the news media respond to 
disruptive incidents can serve either to 
preserve an atiiosphere of calitt or heighten 
' . tension even nore. In most cases, local 

• news media have provided excellent support 
to desegiregation and have served to iiw:)rm 
the public and allay fears* Incidents in 
schcxxL/ however, make for good stories and 
sanetimes local media, Jxave taken a minor 
scuffle and blowi i^Awaj^o the proportions " * 
of a major riot. . . ^22/ 

The Boston Catnijnity Media Council (BCIC) made an effort to 

consider and plan, in advance ^of school's opening last fall, vtot 

■ 523/ 

the role of newrs media should, be. — ' This effort, which included 

sate controversial meetings held in summer 1974 between the council 

and representatives of Mayor White's office, consisted essentially 

of training sessions: ^ ' 

The' briefings^ at times enphasized the obvious: 
the importarce ofi^checking out rumors and tips, 
the need to be irconspicuous and to stand back 
from any outbreaks to avoid the appearance of 
encx>uraging them.r^The television people 
wei^^ t|ie use off film rieports, which coiald 
be edited to provide an overall sense of 
"perspective", rather than live ratotes; the , 



522/ School Desegregation in Ten Ccninunities , supra p. 3. 

523/ "Looking Back on Busing Coverage, " by Edwin Diamond, Bo^on 
gi^nix . Mar. 11, 1975 (reprinted from the Oolatibia Journalism 
Review , p. 7. The Boston CtartinunitY Media Council, ooRposed of both 
•print and broadcast news management perscnnel, is a biracial oirgan- 
ization vMch grew out of racial disorders in Boston^ during tJ^. 1960s. 

» 

524/ Interview with Gene Lowthery, General Manager, WEEI-AM radio, 

22, 1975; interview with Robert Healy, Executive Editor, Boston 
Glolbe ,^i^r. 10, 1975; and testimony pf Robert Kiley, former Deputy 
Ifeyor,"city,of Bostoi, pp. 88, 118-19. 
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natfsp^5er pecple stressed the iiiportance of 
avoiding code words or inf lammatory deacrip- 
taons ("cruel," "savage," or "brutal") in' 
their cog^. A*13-point "Meno lb All Hands 
on the Boston Sdiool C^sening, " by ThotBs 
Winship, the editor of The Boston Glebe , 
repeated sate of these basic training - 
lessons. 525/ 

As a result of the BCMC planning meetings, the headlines in Boston' 
t3^ major dailies, the Boston Globe and the Boston Herald Arerican 
initially followed a icw-key approach when school opened; later, 
when violence accelerated toward the end of Septeirber and early Ocbober, 
the local newsp^jers intjensified their coverage of events vihile still 
attenpting to avoid v*iat they considered sensationalism. — ihe 
Boston Globe was awarded the Pulitizer Prize in 1975 for its coverage 
of the school desegregation crisis. By the. end of October, the BOC 
"plan" had been largely abandoned by the local media, and each station 
or newspaper pursued an independent course of action for the rest of • 
the year. — ^ ; , 

The role of the broadcast media, particularly television, and the 
contrast beto^een local and national network coverage, concerned 
many witnesses appearing beforp the Coratdssion. Characteristic of the 
majority view was this- assessment by the State secretary, of education: 



* 525/ . Diamond, "Looking Back on Busing Coverage," stpra. 

526/ Ibid / Ihe author reports that Time Magazine in its Sept. 30, 
1974, issue stated that despite a well-intentioned agreement between 
the press and Mayor White to "play it cool," the press "in it^jdesire 
to avoid provocative excesses. / .came perilously close to a kind of 
news management that can distort coverage just as surely as sensa- 
tionalism." . 

527/ Siterview with Janes Rcwe, News Director, muy-m) radio, 
Boston, Apr- 17, 1975. 
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_ It vgas iicpoi±ant that the issu^ 9ot covered. 
' By aid large we had worked out vdth the city, 
at least, a relationship with the p ress s o 
that ever^xdy knew what we -were afxxit 'dnfl . — - 
^ \ the press was very boc^jerative. And I ha:ve 

to applaijd the press, the Boston press. ^ > 
Even looking at their .coverage, the coverage 
they had was a very, honest and balanced kind - 
of coverage. ; 

Unfortunately sane, of the national press 
cdmii^ in, vAysn they did thiiigs that showed — 
Boston nationally, many tinves they weren't 
scrutinizing as carefully as ^fehe local press ^ 
and na;^ that was becaxise of the fact that 
our relationship with the^ local press had 

- starred early last simnfer and we had the 
pressroom set up. . 

G!here was a Way to check on the stories so that 

- stories tl^t weren-*t properly approved or couched 
in the right terras wouldn't go out for public 

/ oonsurtpticn.- 528/ .1 

^rroer Deputy Mayor Robert Kiley put .it J±as way: . 

The essential difference betw^' the national ] 
media, particularly television, and the local 
media, I believe, is that a ccrtpl^ situation 

• Vhas to be telescoped into a itisodinum 90 

seconds' presentation over a national netwDrk, 
and you don't sell automobiles by having the — 
desultory aispect of these activities. 

So ray sense is that the national media must - . 
go toward the sensational, the easily 
photographed,^ the di^anatic. And as a 
~ consequence ,/l would say that probably 
^ doesn't add up to be balanced cpverage^and 
it probably did have an effect on the 
emotional ' climate of the city. ^ 529/ ' ^ 



528/ Testimony of Massachusetts Secretary of Education. Paul Parks 
p. 44. ^ . . ' " ^- 

529/ P. 118. , 1 , , : . ' 
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The geiffiral manager of ti"^ CBS-cwned radio station in Boston ✓ 
stated that network staff were unprepared, without any briefings or 
background on the Boston situation, to cover the violence in proper 
perspective, and that increased use of local media peoole "in netwoj^k 
teams would lessen this "occupational" problan. — ^ 

The minoritg^ view—that national coverage was itcre accurate because 
it had not been party to the kind of conscious planning unSertaken by 
local i^dia-— was stated^'by the president of the Boston NaflCP: 

' . I feel personally that the media stepped out of 
its role, and because of that, it did not perfoicm 
well. ...I remember and I ccnpare v*at I saw 
here with v^t I saw in 1964 in Mississippi, v*ien 
I spent tlie sunmer there. There, the local media 
by agreement vrould not cover anything that they 
considered to be 'unfavorable to Jackson or to the 
State of Mississippi. The national media did 
. v^t they did everyv^iere else. They would cane 
^ in and if scmething was happening, they'd shoot 

• • • ^ 

So there was great contrast between the 
\ • local media and the national- ntedia. • .1 saw that 
kind of contrast last year in Boston,/ The 
.motivation was different , but the effect was 
the same. And I think that peqple in a city 
such as this are best, served v^en nost 
accurately informed. People cannot itake 
informed judgments if they are xx)t infom^.., . 531/ 



530/ LcxjrtJiery interview, supra , 

531/ T&tiinony of Ihotias Atkins, pp, 961'-62. 
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Witnesses dppos^ to busing also were dissatisfied wii^ news 
coverage: 

Vice-Chaijanan Horn: What is your inpression *of 
. the cxrverage of desegregation by the Boston 
newspapers and ^television media frcsn your point 
of view? Do you feel «ycur side got its stpry 
adequately told. - ' ^ ' 

; Ms. Maureen Costello: . . .As scweone vAr> was 
' a^iinst forced busing and against ai^ kind of 
violerx:e, I still didn't feel that our side 
vas adequately told. I think that things 
were covered up that probably should Have 
come out. If thirds weren't going as 
anpothly as they should have been, then it ^ 
shcaild have cote out in the papers* I think 
that the news media should l^ave been more 
honest. * • 

, Vice-Chainnan Horn: Hcfw abcut the national 
news; shows 6n Bostori? 

Ms. Costello: Oh, I think that they... 
deleted Boston as being a racist city vAiixdi 
I do r»t think it is. 

' Vice-Chairrnan Horn: • What would you have 
shown if VDU had been* producing the show ^ 
to reflect the situation? ■ - - 

Ms. Coistelio: Perhaps I vrould have gone 
into an overcrowded middle .school and shewn * 
the lack of facilities and lack of educational 
materials, lack of safety, lack of personnel, 
■ safely personnel. And just rraybe the ovpr- 

crowdedness arri vdiat these schools had to off^, 
or not to offer the children. 532/ 



532/ Otestimony of Maureen Costello, former Chairperscn, Concerned 
Citizens of Ros34n^e; Ifember, Board of Directors,^ Massachusetts 
•Citizens Agan^ Forced Busing, pp. 580-82. . Yi\ 
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REOCMlElCftTICN 

R-63. Careful review and e\^uaticyi of the news media's role 
in Bostoi during 1974 should be inade^ possibly by an industry 
standards groig) or school of jouroalisni/ to guide media policy 
in Boston dvyin^ Phase II, Svtch a review should include study . 
of ooordinaticn between locaj^ and national .inedja, 

Scnievtere between the poles of governmental iirtxusion into its 
first amendment protections and locally self-iitposed news iranagement^ 
the madia must seek to evaluate and iitprove upoci the role it played 
during Phase I. This can best be accotplished by an outside evaluation 
conducted by the news industry itself ^ including examination of 
pertinent sections, of the official record of the Caimission's Boston 
hearing. 

Hha Ocpranission is ccncemed that the frequently dramatic aspects 
of violence and disnpticMi can be enjtesized to the exclusion of the 
more positive^ but quieter , progress that often occurs in the^ process 
of desegregation. 
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5 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



A, FHDERMi EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
FINDINGS 

P,74. Ihe Federal executive branch has ^the re^xnsibility to 
provide leadership bringing togeth^ Federal ^ State, and local 
resources in sucdi a itaoner as to iitplement the constitutional mandate 
to desegregate the Nation's public school systems. 

Such a Federal leadership role by no means relieves State and 
local officials of their constitutional Saty to desegregate public o 
schools . 

Passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1^64 — ocnmitted the 
executive branch of the Federal Govemitent to carry out the consti- 
tutional itandate decreed 10 years earlier by the Supreme Court of the 
ttiited States in Brown v. Board of Education the elimination of 

segregated education. This and other Federal civil rights and education 
laws enacted thereafter hacve provided the executive branch with the 
tools it requires to irrplem?nt the Brown desegregation order. Thus, 
various agencies of the Federal executive branch have the responsibility, 
authority, and resources to: 

— investigate \^:^ether ^school districts are 
conplying with the constitiational mandate 
for desegregation; 

— assist in the d^velc^inent of plans for 
desegregation; 

• — plan, finance in part, and monitor programs 
designed to prevent or deal with problems v^ch 
acccrpany the implementation of desegregation 
plans; 



533/ 42 U.S.C. § 2000c (1970).' 
534/ 347 U.S. 483 (1954). ^ 
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' — introduce a probess of continuous irediation ' 
in ocninunities to deal with the stresses ^alnd 
strains -ef desegregation in such a manner'' as ^ ^ 
to result in the integration of public school 
systans; ^ ' ^ ^ 

— ^ply sanctiais in oonnecticjn with the„ 
enforcement of desegregation plans required ^; 
- by the executive branch "pf the Federal Govern- 
ment or ordered bj^ the courts; * " 

- ^ ' ' . 'i 

~ prosecute those conspire to obstruct 

justice by trying to prevent the iiiplenientation 

of desegregation orders. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the primary respcaisibility 

for actually desegregating the schools rests upon -the shoulders of 

State and local officials, particularly the msmbers of local educatiotial 

bodies. C^inicns of the Supreme Court clearly assign the creation and 

iirplema-itation'of school desegregation plans to State and local 

535/ ^" ■- . • 
autliorities'. , emy after consistent failure or opposition by 

those charged with c^jerating the local school systenP-for exanple, 

continued refusal to s;±init a workable desegregation plan— is the 

assvnption of such responsibility by any Federal bod/ warranted. The 

leadership role of the Federal Government is not to repl^ local 

authority, but to bring together State and local governmental and 

nongovernmental resources whicfi will facilitate school desegregation. 

Failure to utilize these tools, especially in tl?e face of 

resistance, makes the Federal executive branch's ccranitiBent to 

■ t ■ .. .. 

school desegregation appear equivocal. Federal officials must 

provide ccnsistent and coordinated leadership' which will encourage 
and, if necessary, caipel States and localities to do what they -are 
constitutionally required ^£o do— desegregate this Nation's public 
schools. . 



4 535/ Brown v. Board of Education (II), 349 U.S. 294 (1955). 
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p^75, The Federal exeoitive branch during Phase I failed to 
provide leadei^p in explaining and supporting botK the Federal 
district oourt*s decision that tte Boston SchooUCatmittee had 
intentionally gegreqated Boston's public schools and the court's 
order reguiririg. school desegregation > 

As-subsequent foJidings of tdiis report show, various Federal, 
agencies were involved iS sdjoel desegregaticai in Bostcn* Hie Depart-, 
nent of Helath, Education /aria Wfelfare (HEW) initiate enforcement . 
prcx^eedings against Bostcxi.and, in general, endeavcared to diannel 
educaticn funds to Boston-.' The Department of Justice (DOJ) in 
October sent a battery of Civil Rigfvts Division attorneys to investigate 
suspected adminal activities, Ihe Cctntiunity Relations Service (CRS) , 
another division of the Department of Justice, ccranitted its limited 
personnel to Boston both to rtediate di^utSs an4^monitor the Phase I 

These Federal activities, however^ shared two characteristics: . - 
they were reacrtive, rather than active, and the;^ were uncoordinated. 

President Ford, in reeponse to a question at an October 9, 1974>^' 
ri^ws^oxiferencer made a statement concerning .Boston's school 
desegregation process: - ' 

Q. Mr. President, Boston's Mayor White has 
^ 7 appealed to the Federal "goveninent to send ^ 
U.S. marshals to help restore order in Boston's \ , 
school desegregation crisis ..^,5«^And^ black groups 
' have asked for federalizing the^iSlational Guard . — 

apd sewaii^ in Fed^l troops. As the Chief 
o ' Executive, what do you plan to do and v*iat 
conments do you h^ve^ this situation? 

' X. -- At the outset, I vash to mdke it very, very. 

^ direct. I deplore violence that I have tead . 

\ 'V about and seen on television. I think that's 

^ Aj most unfortunate. ' ' ' 

I would like to add this, however. The cccirt t - . ' 
decision in that case, in my ju(^gment, was not 
the best solution to <^Iity educatiai in Boston*. ^ 
I'liave consistently opposed farced busing to * " 

' achieve racial balaiK:^ as solution to qtiality 

' education. • • . *^ * 
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And, therefcjre, I respectfully, disagree 
. ^ ' with the JuJge's order. But li|avii^ said 
' that, I think it is of maximum inportance 

' ' the citizens. of Bostcn respect the law 

ana I hope and trust 'that it's not ' ' . ^ ■ . 
,..-'*• necessary to call in Federal officials 
or Federal law ehforcertent agencies. 

Ifcfw, the marshals, if my infonnation i^ ' 
■ ^ -.,^-»-*-'accurate, are under the jurisdiction of 

the court, not directly unier my 
jurisdiction. . . • 

• 

As far as I knoa, no specific request has cane 
^ to roe f or aity Federal inyolvanent and th^ef ore ' 
I m not in a position to act under those 
circunstanees.' 536/ 

Ihe President, according to'^lf^^pfess secretary^ "speaking 

philosc^cally," and his connents .were consikent "with his long-held 
views."-222r • ■ ^ ^ 

Tm days after his original statement, the President, respowimg 
to a request fran Senator Edward Brooke of Massachusetts taped a 
30-secQnd, voice-only message for those Bostcn ra3io anJ television 
stations that requested it. Ohe Presidienfs taped qoiments follow: 



(J 



^ Boston is a fine, proud city, the" cradle bf 
■ liberty vtee:many of the fireedons that we 
all so cherish today in this c6uptry were 
- ^qam 200 years ago. Ohe people oftBoston 
share a tradition of reason, fairness and 
, , responsibility for the rights "of others. 
•New, in a difficult period for all of you, ^ 
^ , it is a time to reflect on" all that "your ' 
city means to you;, to react in the finest 
tradition of your city's people. It is 

to you, every one of you; every parent, 
child to reject violence of any kind in 
your city; to reject hatred and the shrill 
voices of the violent few. I know that 
nothing is more iitportant to yoa' than 
the safety of the children of Bostcn 
and qnly your c^ and thoughtful .action 



53y Boston Gldse , Oct. 11, -1974. 
. 537/ Boston Globe , Oct. 13, 1974. • ' ' 



O -"Sg/ Bdirard T7. Brooke 'A'Uhited States .Senator, letter to -President 
JCerald R. Frod> Oct. 10, 1974. - . " ^ 



now can guaranteSe. that safety.' i knew that. 
you vdll all woric togethist that^^c^ :and.. 
have one more thiJ^ to be prob3 'of "ih 'the . ' 
craille of liberty. . .• V-. ' . ' 



•Ute inpact of the. President'*^^ sl^temeik .i^ Bodtdn significaint. 
A roettfcer of the Canmission' s Massadjiusetts- Advisory iidtinittee ^ 
stated: . - ;' 



Wfe felt deserted by. the -Federal Government, 
imassisted by political leaders.*'. 540/ ^ 
\ ' t ' . , ^ ' ' 

' A black coTinunily -leader liiiked the Pr.^ident''^ statanent to the 

a-titbsphere in Boston': 

' , .GotinisiSion aouhsei^ "What, in ycxir opimon, 

were tlie sigmficant factors that ^1^^ ^ 
' ' xiegative and .violent. resporise to sdidol' ^ . / 
desegregation In* Boston? : . 

' < Percy '.Wilson: Well, in my opiniai, it vas: 
die, t±ie climate set by the" President of the' 
Itoited States whan he .made his statement that 
he was not in. favor of the order...* 541/ ; 

M ' '' K 

- Mayor 'White was also extafqnely critic^ of the inpact of the ^ ^ 
President's statement. A press statement released by Mayor VMte.'s 
Office in summary stated: 

Ihe Mayor' criticized President - Ford' j^n ^strong 
' terrtB, ac6using,ham of landercutting t^e 
^credibiliiy of Juiig^ Garrity'6 ocxirt decrees. 

He stated that the President's remarks en- ' 
coufaged r^istance to the law and that 
Boston was. being "taunted*' to becan6 ^^nother 
Little Bock. 



539/ Hie President's statement at his news conference ±s subject to 
-^tetantive criticism; for exanple: . "Forced busing to Achieve racial 
baiaftce" was not 'what ^he Federal- district ccurt had ordered. The , 
court had found constitutionally Jnpernissjaale segregation in the - 
Boston sch^ls' and had- ord^ed stieps to eliiiiinate this constitutional . 

IxiflxRitty. ^ ,^ ' o Q cr 

- 540/ Ttest drofy, Dr. Ema Ballantine aryant, p. '358. , • 

if'V ^' 223. Hie president of 'Boston NMCP also severely diticized 
g|^(]&P^ijdfint's^rerBrks. / . — 



'asst. 
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He cjontrasted Presidait .Ford* s ccnduct with 
that of Presidents Eisenhower sxd Kainedy in 
sdx»l desegregation crimes, ^ said that 
ho-Presid^t had ever previously interfered 
-^th .eiif orc^ment^of-ped^rai lavg^' 542/ '* 



iMp Federal mechanisnis exist in the region which are available 
- to provdiae leadership and coordination. Yet neither were utilized 
to facilitate sdvx>l desegregation in a meaningful manner. The 
Federal Regional Cijuncil'of New Ehgland (P8C)/ e$tablished- in 1970, 
consists of the regional heads of nine Federal agencies which operate 
progfans in 'the area of human" resources, lis purpose is to coordinate 
the varicus programs of the meniber agencies. ote Itederal 

Executive Board (FEB) is oonpo'sed of the ^rosdmately 120 leaders 
of all Federal regional offices in the Bos&n metropolitan area. LiJc^ 
^the Federal Regional Council, the Federal Executive Board also seeks 
to coordinate the activities of Federal agencies. — ^ 

Bie PRC's school desegregation activity for the 1974-75 sdpol 
year consisted of one special executive session in October 1974 for 
•infdcraational purposes for its members. ihe FEB, on the 

initiative of its chainnan, was prepared to use .a Fit3eral emergoicy 
phone system to alert Federal enployees if disordera affected their 

A, 

. 542/ Pte^s Statement of Mayor White*, Oct. 10/ 1974. 

543/ Itestirtcny of David Hays, Chairman, Federal Regional Council,, 
p. 1153. Ohe Federal Regional Council is oonprised of -the DepartnenfcS 
of Tran^wrtation; ^Laborf Health, Education, and Wfelfare; Interior; 
Agriculture; and Housing and Urban Developonent; the Office of Booncmic 
Opportunity; the Ehvironmental Protection Agency; and the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance A3rainistration. 

-s#» ■ - N ' ' 

544/ Testircxiy bf William Gibeon, Chairman, Federal) Executive ''fioard, 
pp. 1156-57." . ' /■''■' ^ 

545/ ItestijTtDny of David Hays, pp. 1154-55. ' ' - ' . 
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^iii^^ get-.t» of f rem wbrkl ■^'^ FEB also ooiducted a volunteer 
.iutcnr^prograror vAiereby nearly 30 Federal, ertplxsyees wer6 given adminis- 
'trative leave to tutor students vino had returned to school after a 

■ i • ■ ■" * ' 547/^- 
;.^lon^ absence, t— ' 

. . Hi, sura, the' l^ck of initiative fcy nost Federal agencies, ttie 
-President's 'equivocal sc?)port for. the order of the Federal district 
oourt,f aiid the absence of a coordinated Federal strategy all serve tcf 
Bolster th^, opponents -of school desegregation. ^ ' I . , 

R.64. ihe "'President should taublicly support and affirro the . 
>gderal Govenioent's Ocninitment 'to eliminate uncOTistituti onal sdxx>l 
' segregation. 

■r.65. Ohe evida ice presented at the Oonndssion's June 16--20r 

- — — ^: T" 3 '. ■_ , 

' l975, hearing in Boston rejjnfofces the Camassion reocranendatioai/ 

first riade on January 9, 1975, that the President issue an Executive 

Qcdei: vMch will : ' , 

' y~ . X^) Set as a Presidential goal the pooliiiq of al l Federal 
. responsibilities/ authorities, -and resources in orde r to effect the 
strcngest possible Federal support for the constitutional niandate to 
. desegregate out 'public schools. ' , ' ' 

/.'."-'.^ (b)- RscTuire the "prcnpt applioation of all available . 

'^ ganctions' in support of aetenrdnaticns calling for the desegregation 
of '^bhools by 'either the executive bcaaich of the Fede ral Govemnient 

or the courts^ - ♦ >- . * • 

' (c) flssiqn responsibility to an appropriate Fede ral official 
to develop' and execute, in the pane of the President, ;an action program 
a^ighed tp' achi^e the Presidential goal. \ 

• t': " : : ' _ ^ ' ■ . 

{, ■546/', -qtestiitw p. 1158.- 
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Hie Cdmnission repeats new yihai it said on January 9, 1375, in a 
letter to President Ford: 

Bie Federal Government has both- a moral and 1^1 ' 

obligation to utilize its^ authority ani resouires 

in concert. Ohis calls for 4 Gcr|i;erfinent-^ 

strategy and a Government-Wide plan to iitplement 

the strategy \^^ienever the need arises. Such a 

strategy' and plan do ndt' now exist. As a people, 

we are paying a severe penalty in Boston and in , V 

other carraunities for the failure to develcp a ' ^. . 

nationwide understanding that th^ Federal Govern- • 

nfent has made an unequivocal cormitinent to 

desegregate our schools. 

* ' * * 

[I]t is essential that during the process of moving 
fron a segregated to a desegregated public school 
system in a given ccrrmunity, tfhere ^ a Fecteral 
^ presence vMch makes clear an irrevocable Federal ■ 
OTiinitraent to the enforcement of the 14th amerdment 
in tlje field of education. Without such a presence, 
backed by such a canmitment, the opponents of , - 

desegregation, vdll accelerate their Activities. 
Without such a presertoe, backed by such a coimitatvent/ 
^ * it will.be iitpossible to marshal State, local,, or 
private sector resources in an effective manner. 

R*66, Ihe President should instruct the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget- to direct the Itederal Executive Board in 
Boston and in the Federal Regicnai Oouncil for tfew Biglarya to work 
with Boston School Department ^tafif , State and local officials, private 
Organizat ions, and oorinanity leaders in order to provide the maxiinum 
possible Federal support for school desegfegation in Boston. This 
Federal Joint O^sk Force should be charged with undertaking at a 
minimum the following tasks ; # 

ia) Determine the technical assistance and the amount df 
Federal' funds and resources, including those available for tradjliionai 
educational programs, an order to facilitate and strengthen the process 
of school desegregation. \ ^ - ' 

• ■ 238'. . , ' 
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(b) ^ Develop a program uxxier vMdi Federal ettployees in 
the Boston area will be given the opportunity axxi the incentive to 
volunteer their servioes to the Boston caiiTtunity to facilitate the 
process of school desegregation , 

(c) i^egare and distribute to all Federal erplcyees/ and 
' to the public, materials e:^laining the Federal district court's findings 

of intentional school segregation by the Boston School Ccctmittee; the 
legal ana moral responsibility of State and local officials to remedy ' 
this violation of coristituticaial rights; the Federal Government's 
unequivocal carnnu.tnftent to implement constitutionally manda"^ school 
desegr^tion; ana the activities of the Federal Joint Task Force > 

(d) Develop a program jji \^ch the heads of all Federal 
agencies in the New Bigland region shall be directed to discuss with 
all supervisors in their ageiyies^ and all such svpervisors shall be 
directed to discuss with all enfpXoyees, each agency's obligation and 
opportunity to facilitate school desegregation ia B^on > 

•B.^ DEPAROMENT OF EEKUm, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE (HEfT) . . 

FINDINGS \ . ' • 

J*. 76. Boston has recieved all Federal education funds for vMch i ' 
it' has-been eligible > Boston received Federal educatim funds ^in/ 
fiscal year 1975 totaling apprcxiinately $13 milliai, an ^Itount vMch j 
ygpuld have be6n greater but for the intentional acts of segregation 
by the Boston School Comtdttee which made Boston ineligible for Qfew 
Federal funds untul-late in 1 974> m fiscal year 1976/ an estjifeted 

— : ^ > ■ — : : / 

$14 milliai will .be allocated^ . \ - 7 

^ F.77. HEW's Office for Civil Rights/ although its findings of 
discrjtnination are now scqperseded by Morgan v> Hennigan/ still 
retains very broad authority and responsibility to determine v^iether 
racial'-ethnic discrimination j,s ckxrurring withia Boston's public 
sdiools. " 0 



548/ 379 F. Supp, 410. (D. Mass. / 1974) . 
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* ' The review of the Boston public school system by HEW's Office for 
Civil Rights (OCR) started in 1970 and resulted in the termination of new 
funding in 1972. ihis Title VI enforcanent proceedir^, however, was 
extremely narrow in scope, focusing principally upon how the segregated 
structure of Boston's middle schools caused de jure discrimination. 
Had there been no Federal litigation such as Morgan v. Hennigan , a 
large percentage of Boston's schools would ranain segregated despite 
the successful Title VI enforcanent action. As this Ocmnission has 
observed elsa^ere, OCR has moved away from such sharply restricted 
reviews. 550/ ' 

OCR acknowledges that Morgan v. Hennigan I does not end its anti- 
discrimination responsibilities in Boston's schools. OCR must still 
investigate all forms of discrimination against minority students— fran 
discriminatdry allocation of school resources to discriininatory assign- 
ment of minority students to Classes for the educable mentally 
retarded—and report its findings to the Federal district court. 

A critical issue for which OCR has investigatory responsibility 
involves student discipline. " According to OCR's Rsgional Director 
for Bdstom John Bynoe, past OCR invest igaticais in Boston have raised 
the ques^on^of disparate discipline of minority and nonminority 
stvdenjsS. Additional questions not mentioned in the court order 

alsc^ fall within OCR's jurisdiction— whether Boston's public school 
resources are being .channeled to private schools set i?) to 'circumvent 
the school desegregation order, and vitether schools requesting 
surplus Federal respurces are in opnpliance with Title VI nondiscrimi- 
nation requirements. — 



549/ Ibid ." '■ 

550/ U.S. Gcranission on Civil Ri^s, The Federa l Civil Rights 
BifQrcen>ent Effort— 1974. Vol. Ill (1974) p. 359. ' " 

551/ Te!stimony of John Bynoe, Director, Region I, p. 1135. 

552A- Ibid. , p. 1134. 

553/ Ibid. , pp. 1102-03. 

554/ Ibid. , pp. 1122-23. 
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-R.67r Congress should eaiact legislatijon maJdng available^ cgi 
a oorpetitive basis, furxUng for innovative educatixanal or adminis- • 
trabive prograros designed to irtprove the overall quality of educatadnr 
.ties \mdergoing desegregation shovild be given priority for ^ 
finds. • „ _ 




Sci^l desegregation/ becavee it af fecte the entire school system, 

provides sdiool officials with a valviable opportunity to take a critical 

lock at the quality of education provided by their present educational 

program. School desegregation, therefore, can, be used to institvtbe 

neoessary dian^s and innovations in teaching methods, curriculim, and 

administrative practices. Boston under Phase I of the Federal district 

court's school desegregation order didliot take advantage of this oppor^ 

tunity. No Systeitwide review has been undertaken due to resistance by 

sdiool officials to desegregation. Lunited. programs in Boston aimed at^ 

improving the quality of education, however, have been sypportfed by the - 

Boaergency School Aid Act (ESAA) grant. — 

As presently structured, ESAA fundirg ia limited to antidiscriminatic»i 

progranB intended to bvercon^ the harmful effects to all school children of 

555/ 

minority group isolation. — ^ As a result, there is no Federal aid intended* 
to ^noourago mymtmmd.d& mviem p£ ti)c tywra ll educobijonAl progrm. 
offered by a desegregating school system. Legislation funding such 
reviews would act as <3n incentive to implement such valuable changes. 



'555/ 20 U.S.C. § 1601\ (1974). 
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-R.68. HEW's Office for Civil Rights (OCR) should pt±>iicize 
extensively in Boston its statutory duty to investigate corplaints 
and make a substantial caimitment to follow vip on canplaints in the 
1975-76 school year. 

(a) OCR in the 1976-77 school year should canmsnce an 
inschool discrimination resview of the Boston public school system 

OCR should pay specific attention to the activities 
of estabHs hed private schools and to the development of new private 
schools t o ensure that they are not being used to subvert the school 
desegregation 'effort . 

OCR should establish ccmmunication with the Internal 
Revenue- S ervice, which should exercise its statutory authority to 
prohibit a ll privateschools with tax exUptions frem discriminatiiw 
on the basis of race . • 

OCR in Region I, with its staff of .M-jirofessionals , can respond 



to'ccrplaints and thereby plc^ an important role, along with the City- ' 
' ; wide Coordinating Coupcil, in ensurir^ cctipliance with the court's 

school desegregation order. ; 

In ac|(aiticn, given Boston's history of school discriminaticn and 

the very "limited scope of its' earlier review, OCR should use the coiplaint 
/ file generated during the 1975-76 school year as the basis for a fvdl ' 

• * * * • 

scale, inschool discrimination review y^icli wovild .determine v^ether 
mincarity ' students had access to equal educational services and 
• opportunities within 'Boston's desegregated schools. 

Finally, in li^t. of the large enrollment in private ard parochial 
schools in Boston, special, care should be taken to protect agefinst sub- 
version of the school 'desegregation order by the use of private schools. 
OCR's responsibility in' this area is limited, but still iitportant. The 
Internal Revenjoe Service fias extensive .and primary authority to prohibit 
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racial or ethnic discrimLnation by tax-exarpt private schools. The 
IRS sho\ald exercise this authority in Boston. 

(d) tt^ Departnent of Health, Education^ and Welfare should 
iJs authorized and direct ed to make resoiirces in the Office for Civil 
Rights aid the U.S. Office of Education available to Federal district 
courts ordering public school dese^egation for both monitoring and ' 
providing technical assistance to develop and iitplenent 'school 
desegregation plans. 

C. DEPARMENT OF JUSTICE - 
FINDDCS 

F.78. The presence in Boston of six Civil Rights Division 
attorneys and nunterous Federal Bureau ^of Investigation agents from ^ 
the Depaitirent of Justice was an important factor in reducing the 
violence -in Boston last fall. Ihe threat of Federal pix)secution 
in Bostm is a substantial deterrent to unlawful activi^ vath 
respect to school desegregation. , . , 

A large part of the inpetus behind the continiaed call fran city 
leaders for an increased Federal presence rose fran a canton opinion, 
held throughout the oomnunity, that Federal prosecution for civil 
rights violations was a genuine deterrent to unlawful activity. 
Robert Kiley, deputy mayor during ^aSi. I and the city official 
responsible for coordinating all of the mayor' s school desegregation 
responsibilities, observed that Federal arrests in October had a 
"visible iitpact" yjgaa people in Boston. Paul Parks^^ Secretary 

of Edvication for Massachusetts, related' the popular notion that 

558/ 

"v^en the FBI arrests you, ycu dis^jpear forever. — ^ 



^ 556/ See U.S. Ccmnission on Civil Rights Federal jCivil Rights 
Biforcgnent Effort , Vol. Ill, si:pra , j^). 363-66, 387-89. 

557/ BosJX)n Transcript, pp. 101-02. ^ 

• 558/" Ibid. , p. 43. ' ^243 
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Quite tihe contraiy view is held of State prosecutions, Qmnissioner 
di Grcuda corplained that the local distript courts in Boston "brooned 
out** pases: When ccniriunily .people were arrested fo2> criminal activity 
related to school desegregation/ the comiunity district courts 
ocntinued the .cases without a finding, of guilt and later dismissed 
the charges, * " ' ^ ^ ' 

Pie D^>artinent of Justice did not assums ah effective' 
leadership role in Boston during the Phase I school desegregation 
^ order. 

Like nearly everyone else, the Civil Rights Division did not 
anticipate the sevepe and prolonged resistance to school desegregation 

* which occurred in Boston last f all,^ When a black motorist was pulled 
^fron his car and beaten \^tes, lower-levei officials within the 
Division^^j^ip^ad been monitoting the sitjjiation partially through 
FBI, reports but also throu^ the mediLf recanmended assigning Civil 

* Rights Division attorneys to Boston. The FBI, already present in 

Boston, was ordered to infcrease substantially its investigator^" 
efforts; 560/- , * ^ ■ • 

. Once. in Boston, the atfx)meYs made a point of visiting' as many 

parties as possible to ijidicate F&ieral concern and cotrmitment. No 

senior official, however, publicly, visited Boston or took steps to 

dramatize this ccnitdtitKsnt. 

The Civil Rights Division was correctly worried that local 

law enforcement authorities in Boston might rely too heavily upon 

Fed^al authority to maintain order. The position of the Department 

of Justice was e^qpressed at the Connission's Boston hearing by 

** ' . 

Robert Murphy, Chief of the CriminaltSection of the Civil Rights 

Divisicn of the Department of Justice, in response to a question 

oono^ming the use of Federal marshals; 



559/ Ibid. , pp. 1547-48.. 

560/ Interview with six Civil Rights Division attorneys representing 
J. Stanley Pottinger, Assistant Attorney Geneoral, Department of 
Justice, by Paul Alexander, Assistant General Counsel', and Jack 
Hartog, Staff Attorney, USCCR, June 4, 1975. * 
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, • I think all law enforcanent people^ would agree 

that the Icwer level at v*iich you can maintain 
the peace ; the better. Because you Have to ask ^ — 
yourself, if ycu bring in unusual peacekeepers , 
v*iat is going to happen v*ien they leave? 561/ , 

Consistent with this position, the Civil Rights Division shied away 

fran the kind of vigorous arrest and prosecutorial tactics and 

strategy vMch would have put the Division at the forefront of law 

enforcanent efforts in Boston. . i * ^ 

Although this position has sane merit when viewed in isolation,^ 

given the equivocal position of the President and the lack of any 

othi^ effective Federal activity in Boston, the division's cautious 

^roach oomnnunicated additional Federal reluctance to support 

sdiool desegregation fully. 

\' RECCMMENDATia^S 

R, 69. The Attorney General and the Assistant Attorney Ge neral 
_ _ — 

of the Civil Ri^ts Division should make th6 enforcement of Federal 
civil rights criminal laws in Boston a high priority ^ 



R.70. The Civil Rights Division should continue its oontacfc 
with the various law enforcement agencies involved in Boston's 
sdiool desegregation pixxsess and should formulate its plans and 
ooninunicate them to the relevant law enforcement agencies in Boston 
as soon as possible. Such plans should include the following; 

(a) A team of Department of Justice attorneys and- 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agents' should be sent to Boston 
vhen sdiool opens in the fall of 1975 to investigate vdiether any 
planned school boycotts/ unlawful demonstrations , or other activities 
aimeSd at obstructing the court' s desegregation order violate Federal 
criminal la^. 



561/ Itestiitiony of Robdrt Murphy, p. 1332. 

' - • • 245 
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(b) _^ a>e D^>artment of Justice slxpuld develog a plan by 
vfaLcfa Federal inat-shals and Federal Bureau of Investigatioi agents 
can^be assigned to anticipated troubled areas and schools. 

(c) Gahtingency planning should provide for* the deploymsnt ' 
of all a vailable Federal law enf orognent resources, including Federal 
troote. ' ' . 

■■.;..(' ■ . . 

Qi July 30, 1975, (as preparation of these recormenaations was . 
nearing catpletich, Assistant Attom^|^ General J, Stanley. Pottinge^ 
'Of the Civil Rights Divisjjon announced, after a visit to Boston, that 
Justice 'fcfepartment personnel would be present in Boston prior to the 
opening xDf school "to assist ^^ocal and State authorities in their law 
enforcon^nt -responsibilities in connection with the c»iirt-ordered 
desegregation of Boston's public schools.** It is also understood - 

that^Mr: Pottinger wilj be responsible for coordinating all Department 
of* Justice activities in Boston.* Ihe'plan described., by Assistant 
Attorney <3eneral, Pottinger includes the ba^c elements of the^ reooirmenaa 
tipns made above ,and is heartily erdorsed hy the Ccrmiission* 



-D. aXWUNTIY -RELATIONS SEPyiCE . . ' * • 

FINDINGS ' , ^ \ . ^ 

F.Sp. Ttie OjCTituyity Relations Service (CRS) a division of the 
Departatent of Justice authorized to mediate and conciliate civil rights 
disputes, was assigned by the Federal district court in Augugt 1974 the 
role of monitoring the court's Phase I school desegregatiai order> 

Fv81., CRS performed this task of being the "eyes and ears" of 
the court under very trying ccnditicns: 



(a) 



c 

Its principal statutory mission--the conciliation 



and mediation of civ il richts disputes— conflicted to some extent with 
its assigned duty to itpnitor the sdiool ddsegregation order4 



562/ Department of Justice Press Release, July 30, 1975. 
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(b) CRS had no particular' expertise in ircnitofring school 
desegregation decrees^ - ^ 

(c) CE^ did not have enough staff to perfom its nomal 
statutory role in Bostcri/ much less the additional role it was 
assigned. I 

Tne Ocnmunity Relations Service has extensive experience in 
sipplyiijg conciliation and technical advisory services to disputing 
parties v^ch can assist them in reaching itrutually satisfactory * . 
resolutions of racial and ettaiic ocxiflicts, icn this capacity, CBS 
in Boston worked at establishing biracial councils, developing 
voluntary noiitorina p ro gr am s for schools e:5)eriencing racial troubles 
enlisting school de&gregaticn assistance fron the private sector, and 
aiding in the operacion of a central information center for school 
desegregation matbers. Hhis conciliation and mediatiort role is 

substantially help^by CRS' statutory.. requirement that it ke^ secret 
all information "it received in oonfidejiGe. Utiis limitation on 

CSS peirsonnel pemits them to operate as 4 trusted third party in 
racial and ethnic disputes. 

In Boston, however, CRS was asked by the court to assume a very 
"different role — that "of oourt-appointed monitor; of inplementation of 
the -school desegregation order." — ^ In this "primarily informatidncil 
capacity, CRS was required to report its findings back to the 
ccurt-^a practice inconsistent with the strict confidence it must 
practice in, its. conciliation and mediation functions.^ Furthermore, 
all parties to the lawsuit were required to^loooperate with the CRS 
monitoring activitiesr-a distinctly different practice from the 



563/ ^testimony of Blenjamirl Holman, Director, Ooninunity Relations 
Service, p. B29. " ^/ ' / 

564/ 42.U.S.C. § 2000g--2 "(i970).\^rv/\ 

565/ Statement of Benjamin. JJolraaiir; pV 1329*. ' ' 

566/ Ibid. ' '' \ 
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strictly voluntary ~acx:eg>tanoe of CRS' ccnciliaticn and technical " ' 
advisory services. As a resvdt of these oofiflictiivg roles, CRS was 
handicapped in it^ ability to discharge fully either of its duties. 

An equally severe handicap to the CfS is its lack of staff. CRS 
"carmitted all four field representatives frcm its Boston regional office 
to the Boston school desegregation situation and at variois times sv?^>l 
nented this staff with ei^t additional field r^resentatives.^— / 
Nationally, CRS Currently has but 78 field representatives.^-^ With 
such a ^1 staff, CRS would have had difficulty Urfomdng .its " . 
traditional tasks of conciliation and irediation in a situation such 
as Boston's. Certainly, CRS rould.not have handled any simlar dis- 
tui±»ances in another city at the sane time. 

R.71.- CRS staff should be augmented so that its iinportairt 
niediation and oonc'iliation efforts during the school desegregation 
process in Boston will not be irtpeded by insufficifflit personnels 

School desegregation is finally cdmirig to tlie North* The availa- 
bility of CBS^ valuable technical and advisory services shoxild not fcJe 
iinpeded due to insufficient funding and staffing. 



E. FEDERAL JUDICIARY 



FINDINGS 

F.82. The Federal district court in Morgan v. Hennigan provided 
the leadership essential to Boston's coming to grips with] the 
unoonstitutional practices vAiich characterized the operations of its 
public school system. 



567/ Ibid .., p. 1335. 
568/ Ibid. / p. 1345, ^ ^ 
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" P.83. The court's Phase II school desegregation plan oontajns the 
key ingrediar^tg critical fee successful school desegregation and seek^ 
to accomplish the Boston School Comrattee haij^^ not attenpted— 

1- quality desegregated education > . L , ' 

A cc3iparison of the student desegregation pleiri .(ahnounced by the 
court on May 10, 1975, and described in its June 5, i975/.^'MatDrandum 

^, of Decision apd Remedial Orders) with this QxiinijSsiQn* s findings, on 
the actions required' to achieve successful school, desegregation 
indicates that affimative ccttpliance with, tlie court ' s Pha^'II order 
can lead to tJie\smooth and effective desegi^egatipfi 6f Boston'?^ schools* 



4 V ' 



569/ See National Scdiool Desegregatdon Findingsy . sj^ra. ' , 
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